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PREFACE. 


There are three battles to be fought by man : Religion* Soaiety 

• * 

and Nature. These three conflicts afe, at the same time, three 
urgent needs. To believe, there must be a churchy to create, 

there must be a city ; and to live, the ship and the plough are 
necessities. 

But these three solutions comprise three conflicts. The mys- 
terious difficulty of life, crops up ill all three of them. 

Human nature has to contend with obstacles under the forms 
of superstition, prejudice, and the elements. A triple necessity 
weighs us down — the necessity of dogma, the necessity of lamr, 
and the necessity of matter. In his work. “Notre Dame de 
Paris,*' the author has denounced the first ; in “ Lcs Misorables,” 
♦be second, and, in the present work, he points out the third. 

To these thi^e fatalities, which environ the life of man, is joined 
one more — an internal one — the supreme desire of the human 
heart 

Hauteville HbusB, 

March^ 1866. 




DEDICATION. 


I DEDICATE this work to the Rock of Hospitality and Liberty 
to that old corner of Normandy inhabit^^d by a noble seafaring 
race — to the Island of Guernsey. Rough, but kind; my 
present refuge, and, probably, my (Uture tomb. 


▼.H. 




THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


BOOK I. 

now BAD REPUTATION IS GAINED. 


CnAPTBR I. 

WBITTEN IW THE SNOW. 

The Christmaa in Guernsey, in 183, was one worthy of men- 
tion, for on that day the snow fell. In the Cliaimel Islands a 
severe winter is such a rare occuri^ence that a fall of snow is 
looked upon as quite an event. On that Christmas morning the 
road that runs above the beach, leading from Saint Pierre Port 
to Valle, was all white with the snow, which had commenced 
falling at midnight, fi,nd had not ceased until the break of daj**. 
About nine in the morning, as it was too early for the church- 
goers to be on their way to the parish church of Saint Sampson, 
or for the Wesleyans to be proceeding to Eldad Chapel, the 
road was very nearly deserted. In that portion of it, between 
first &nd second towns, there were only three persons, a hiaii, 
a woman, and a child. The;>^were all three at some distance 
. &om tife other, and there was evidently no connection between 
them. The child, who was about eight years of age, had 
stopped, and was teoking anxiously at tibie snow. The man was 
walking some hundred paces behind the woman, and both had 
come from the direction of Saint Sampson. The mjtn was still 
young, and appeared to be something between a workman and 
a sailor. He were his everyday clothes, a jersey of a rough 
brown nrjaterial, and waterproof gaiters — a dress wliich showed . 
that, in spite of the sanctity of the day, he had not cjpme out for 
the purpose of attending any place of worship. His heavy 
shoes of untanned leather^ the sol6s of which^rere studded with 
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huge nails, left on the snow an impression more resembling the 
lock of a dungeon than the print of a human foot. 

The ^?oman was evidently dressed in her Sund^ best. She 
wore a quilted silk mantle; underneath it she had on a 
coquettishly made dress of Irish popKn, with pink and white 
stripes, and, but for her red stockings, might have been taken 
for a Parisian woman. She mbved with a light and can^eloss 
step, aiid frbm it you might easily guess that she was a young 
girl who had not yet experieiLced any of the toils or troubfes of 
Lfo. Her every movement betrayed that half-concealed pace 
which marks the most delicate of all transitions — the budding of 
the girl into ripe womanhe^d, like two twilights melting into 
one — the commencement of tlie woman and the eifd of the child. 

The man did not appear to notice her. All of a sudden she 
stopped by a clump of oaks, at the comer of a field, and seemed 
to refioct for a moment ; then she stooped, and wrote something 
with her finger upon the snow. . ^ 

This movement on her part ^attracted the man’s attention. 
Then she raised herself up and proceeded on her way at an 
accelerated pace, looking round with a smile, and, turning 
shari)ly to the left, disappeared down a lane with a hedge on 
CMch side of it, which lodtto the Chateau de Lierre. As she 
turned round, the man recognised her: she was Ddruchette, one 
of the prettiest girls in the neighbourhood. He felt no in- 
clinjition to hasten on, but in due time he found himself at the 
clump of oaks at the corner of the field. The girl had already 
passed away from his thoughts, and there is no doubt that if a 
porpoise had risen in the sea, or a redbreast flitted fiom the 
hedge, that he would have continued on his way, with his ©yes 
fixed on the redbreast or on the porpoise ; but, by chance, his 
eyes were cast upon the ground, and his looks fell mechanically 
upon the spot wliere the girl hadlnade a stop. 

There were the prints of two little feet, and in front Cl them 
ho read the word that she had traced in the snow s 

It was his own name. 

He was called Gilliatt. 

For a long time ho remained motionless, looking at the name, 
he tiny footprints, and the snow, and then, hUlf sadly, he pro- 
ceded on his way. 



CHAPTER II. 

LB BT7 DB LA BUB. 

Gilliatt lived in the parish of Saint SampBon, where he was 
far from hf'ing popular. There was a reason for this, however. 
In the iirst place, ho lived in a “Jbiaunted house.’* In the country 
portions of Jersey and Guernsey — sometimes even in the streets 
of the towns — ^you come across^ house the entrance to which is 
completely blocked up. Holly-bushes barricade the door, whilst 
ugly planks are nailed across the windows. The glass in the 
casements of the upper storeys has all been shattered, and the 
frames look gaixTit and hideous. In tJfe back yard, the grass has 
sprouted thickly between the stones, and the parapet of the wall 
is broken away in many places. If there happen to be a gar- 
den round it, it is overgrown with nettles, thom-bushes, and 
poisonous plants; whilst insects of strange form and appearance 
abound in it: The chimney-stacks seem ready to fall, and in 
many places the roof has giveii way. The glimpse that you 
catch of the rooms through the shattered casements- show a 
scene of ruin and desolation ; the woodwork is worm-eaten, and 
the stone decayed. The paper hangs down from the wall in long 
strips, one overlapping the other, and disclosing the various 
periods at which they have been affixed. Hero are the arabesques 
of the Empire, the crescent-shaped patterns of the Directpjy, 
and the balustrades aikd pilasters of Louis XVI. Long pendant 
cobwebs, choked up with innumerable flies, show the long and 
undisturbed empire of generations of spiders. Fragments of 
broken crockery can occasionally bo noticed on the shelves. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that such houses may be haunted; 
-*i5/?eed, it is currently believod that the Prince of Darkness pays 
them nocturnal visits. 

Houses resemble their inhabitants, and can, ns it were, die. 
■"A'hreath of superstition is the destruction of a dwelling ; then 
its aspect is terrible,!, 

These weird-looking abodes are by no means rare in the 
Channel Islands; all agricultural and seafaring ciaMes have 
great faith in the active agency of Satan. 

Those of the QJiannel Islands and of the adjacent shores of 
France h^ve very deqply-rooted superstitions on the subject. 
Satan has his emissaries all over the earth. It is a v^oU-known 
fact that Belphegor is the ambassador from Pandomoniuni 
in France, Hutgin in Italy, Belial in Turlsj^y, Th&uiauB in 
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Spain, Martinet in Switzerland, and Mammon in England. 
Satan is as good an emperor as another Satan Csesar ! His 
houscihold is extensive and well arranged. Dagon is his purse- 
bearer ; Succor Benuth, the chief of the eunuchs ; Asmodeus 
presides over games of chance ; Kobal looks after the theatres ; 
Yerdelet is the master of ceremonies; Nybbas is his jester; 
Wierus, a very learned man, ard a great authority on demon- 
ology^ calls Nybbas, the “ groat ]^odist.” 

The Norman fishermen of the Channel take a number of ]pre- 
cautions before putting to sea, on account of the many tncks 
that Satan plays upon them. For a long time it was believed 
that Saint Maclou inhabited the great square rock of Ortach, 
which is situated between the Island of Alrigny and the 
Casket rocks ; and many veteran mariners of former days 
were ready to assert that they had seen him sitting down 
reading in a book. Therefore, sailors, as they pfiussed, were in 
the habit of dropping on their knees until the day when the 
report was found to be entirely false. Now, every one knows 
that, so far from being a saint, it was an evil spirit that in- 
habited \he rock of Ortach^ named Jochmus, and that for several 
centuries he had' the audacity to pass himself off as Saint 
Maclou. The Church has more than once suffered from these 
delusions. The demons' Eaguhel, Oribol, and Tobiel were 
looked upon as saints until the year 745, when Pope Zecharias 
found them out and struck them off the calendar. In order 
to detect the black sheep, it is necess'ary to be thoroughly 
acquainted with demonology in all its ramifications. 

The former inhabitants of these parts relate that in bygone 
times, the Eoman Catholics of the Norman Archipelago were, 
in spite of themselves, in closer connection with Satanic in- 
fluences than the Huguenots, Why this should have been 
case it is out of our power to ::ay ; but there can be no doubt 
that much annoyance was experienced by the minority, frj^iu 
this source, Satan had evidently a weakness for the Catholics,** 
which has given rise to the opinion that the Devil is more 
Catholic than Protestant. One of his most unbearable tricks 
consiatedi in paying nightly visits to mairied Catholics, at the 
moment when the husband was fast asleep, and the wife just 
dozing off, which gave rise to many impleasautnesses. Patouillet, 
mdeed, asserted that Voltaire owns his eristence to one of those 
Satanic visits. There is an air of probability in this ; besides, 
the truth has been openly acknowledged, and is referrg'd to in 
tlie for^ru of oxo'-cism, unde^ the head of ‘‘ I)e erroribus nocturnn 
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et Bmine diahohr\m^ Such events were particularly prevalent 
at "'Saint Helier towards the close of the last century — no 
doubt, as a punishment for the crimes of the Eevolutioa, for 
the evils resulting from revolutionary excesses can hardly be 
estimated. However it may have come to pass, there is no 
dovbt that the chance of a nocturnal diabolical visit, at a time 
when it is impossible to see dktinctly, was a source of much 
embarrassment to orthodox ladies ; for the idea of biinging a 
Voltaire into the world was by ho means a pleasant one. It is 
related that one lady applied to her confessor for a method of 
finding out whether any imposition was being practised upon 
her. He replied ; To make sure that it is your husband, and 
not an evil spini, put your hand upon his head, and if you find 
no horns there, you may be sure that all is right.’’ But the 
good lady did not find this test satisfactory. 

Gilliatt’s house had been haunted, but, though it was no longer 
80 , it was regarded with great suspicion. No ono is ignorant 
that when a wizard takes possession of haunted premises, Sataij 
considers that he has put in a caretaker, and has the courtesy 
not to call in again, unless, of course, he is eummonbd, as a 
medical man might be. 

This house was named Le Bfl de la ^ue, and was situated on 
a small tongue of land, or rather of rock, having a littlo 
anchorage on tho creek of Houmot Paradis. At tliis spot there 
is deep water. There was no other house upon the point, ajul 
it was surrounded witU just sufficient land for a small gardoii, 
which was sometimes inundated at high tides. Between Saint 
Sampson and Houmot Paradis is a steep hill, on the summit of 
which is a castellated building overgrown with ivy, known as 
tho Castle of Vale, or tho Chateau de rArchauge, so that from 
^>int Sampson tho Bfi de la Eue cannot be perceived. 

Wizards are not rare in Guernsey. They carry on Ihoir 
professic^n, in spite of tlio present spread of education. Some 
of their doings are really too terrible ; they boil gold, they pluck 
herbs at midnight, and cast the evil eye upon their neighbour’s 
cattle. When they are consulted in cases of illness they send 
for bottles containing ‘‘water of the sick,” and have l^en seen 
to shake their heads and mutter, “ This water looks bad.” In 
the month of March, 1857, one of them discovered seven devils 
in a bottle, 4of water of this description. 

) Everyone is afraid of them. One recently cast a spail upon a 
i baker qpd his oven, another had the wi<3kednoss to seal up, with 
great care, envelopes, inside which Ihore was lathing another 
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went further — lie had on a shelf in his house three bottles labelled 
All these terrible facts can be proved. Some wizards are 
mostlienevolont, and, for a fee of two or throe guineas, will take 
upon themselves any illness from which you may be suflering; 
then they roll about upon the bed, uttering loud cries, w'hilst 
you say, “ Dear me, I foel quite well !” Others, again, cure you 
by tying a handkerchief rouiid you — a remedy so excessively 
simple that it is a wonder no ong found it out before. In tlie 
last century the Eoyal Court of Guernsey used to buin them 
alive, now they give them eight weeks’ imprisonment — four 
weeks on bread and water, and four weeks’ solitary confinement. 
Amant alternh catena, 

The last burning of a wizard in Guernsey to6k place in the 
vear 1747. The mimicipal authorities used one of their squaies, 
nie Carrefour de Bordage, for this purpose. Eleven were Immt 
between the years 1565 and 1700. In general, the culprits avowed 
their guilt ; most of these confessions were oxtoi*ted by torture. 
3[t was not only sorcerers that were burnt in the Carrefour do 
Bordage : both society and religion used it for other purposes. 
Heretic^ were burnt there. In the reign of Mary Tudor a mother 
and her two daughters were burnt ; the mother was called 
Perrotine Massy. One of ^ the daughters was mcientcy and was 
confined in the very midst of the flames. A contemporary 
chronicler says Son ventre dclata.” Tlie newdy-bom infant rolled 
beyond the flames, and a man, named House, picked it up, but. 
the Bailiff, Holier Gossilin, like a good CStholiCi ordered it to lie 
thrown into the fire once more. 


CHAPTER m. 

POE YOX7K BEIDB. 

Let us return to Gilliatt. 

The neighbours said that, towards the end of the great Eeyo- 
lution, a'^w'oman, with a little child, came to live in Guernsey. 
She wns English, unless, indeed, she was French. Her name, 
t.liTOUgh Guornsoy pronunciation or country* orthography, w as 
finally converted into Gilliatt. She and the child lived quite 
alone ; sopie said it was her son, others her nephew ; whilst a 
third report was that it was a child that she had adopted She 
had just fufficient moans to live on. She bought a small piece 
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of ground at La Sergentde, and another at La Eoque Crespel, 
near Boquanis. At this time the house of Bd de la Rue was 
haunted. For over thirty years no one had inhabited it,^nd it 
M'^as falling to ruin. The garden, continually inundated by the 
tide, was practically useless. But, in addition to this, strange 
noises wore heard, and lights seen in the house after dark. 
There was another strange peculiarity in the house : if anyone 
would in the evening place u^on the mantelshelf a b^U of 
worsted, a few needles, and a bowl of soup, in the morning they 
would* discover the soup eaten and a pair of mittens knitted 
ready for wear. The house, with its familiar spirit, was offered 
for a few pounds. The woman, evidently tempted by the Devil, 
])ecame the pui^chascr, and took upi her abode there with the 
child. From that time all supernatural noises ceased. *'T}ie 
tenant is suited to tlie house,” said the neighbours. No lights 
were now to be seen, save the tallow-candle of the owner. “A 
witch’s candle is as good as the Devil’storch,” and this saying satis- 
fied the public* The woman cultivated tlie few acres of land that 
ihe possessed, and bought a cow hi the kind whoso milk produc«KS 
yeUow butter. She gathered wliite beans, and potatoes of tlio 
si^Gcios known as Golden Droi>8. Like other people, she sold her 
parsnips by the barrel, onions by the hundred, and beans by 
the dhterel* She did not herself go to the market, but entrusted 
her crops to Guilbcrt FaUiot, at the sign of the ‘ ‘ Drinking Pond, ” 
at Saint Sami)son, to soil for her. Falliot’s books show that at 
one time he sold for Ijer as much as twelve bushels of the best 
eaidy potatoes. 

She had had some cheap roi)airs done to the house, sufficient 
to render it weather-tight, and the rooms only leaked when the 
rain was exceptionally heavy. The house consisted of two bed- 
^r^ooms and a parlour, with a loft above. The loft was reached by 
’'a ladder. The woman looked jfter the house, and taught the 
child to read. She attended no place of worship, and, taking 
tldsrinto^considoration, people declared that she must be French. 
Not to go anywhere ” is a serious matter. It is very likely 
that she was Frenclf. Volcanoes cast out stones, and revolutions 
disperse mankind. Families are removed to great distances; 
citizens are turned out of their country, and scattered Jiero and 
there. People fall, as if from the clouds, in Germany and Eng- 
land ; some even gA as far as America ; and the inhabitants of the 
country arA astonished ht them. Whence come all these unlmown 
people ? It is the volcano blazing with the fij-es of Jevolution 
^ A measure peculiar to tbp Obannel Inlands. 
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that has vomited them forth. These individuals, driven out 
and expelled from their native land, may be likened to human 
ferolites ; they are called refugees, emigrants, adventurers. If 
they rbmain they are just tolerated ; if they go away, everyone is 
pleased. Sometimes these poor pilgrims — the women especially — 
are absolute strangers to the events which have led to their 
exile, and are helpless and astonished at the persecution to wliich 
they have been subjected. Thefy settle down just as they can. 
They’havff never done anyone anijijury, and cannot comprehend 
why so cruel a fate has befallen them. I have soon a little Vuft of 
grass hurled into space by the explosion of a mine. Tliat miglity 
upheaval, the French Eevolution, scattered many far and M-ide. 

The woman, whom the ^luemsey people called the Gilliatt, 
was, perhaps, one of these waifs and strays. 

„-Tho woman increased in years, and the boy became a young 
man. They lived a solitary life, shunned by all, but they were 
happy in each other^s society. The sho-wolf will lick her own 
eub^' — this was another of the kindly sayings of the neiglibour- 
h«od ; but as the youth grew <ap to manhood, tlie mother — as 
the barh falls from an ancient tree — died. She left him the 
field at Tugultee, called Eoque Crospel, the house at llCi do 
la Euo, and, in addition, as the official inventory said, ‘^one 
hundred guineas in an old stocking -foot.*^ The house was au(&- 
ciently furnished Avith two oaken chests, six chairs, two beds, a 
table, and crockery, and kitchen utensils. There wore some 
books upon a shelf fixed against the waU, and a leather trunk, 
wliioh had to be opened when the inventory was taken. It was 
of a buff oolour, and was ornamented with nails in patterus, and 
small tin stai-s. It contained a complete wedding outfit, perfectly 
now — all made of the finest Dunlurque linen — chemises, petti- 
coats, and a few pieces of silk for dresses. Upon a scrap of 
paper was written, For your bride.” The young man suffered"*" 
terribly from the loss of his mother. Ho had never attempted 
to mix with his neighbours, and he now sedulously avoided 
theni. He lived as though in a desert ; it was no longer isola- 
tion, it was perfect solitude. When two live together lifo is 
possible ; but when loft entirely alone, it seems as if existence 
can bo nd longer continued. Wo cease to care for anything, and 
abandon every effort — it is the first sign of despair. As years 
glide by, however, we find that duty is but a scAies of abnegations. 
We gaze on our life, we tliink of oul death, and we bend 
ourselves to fate: but as wo yield we feel that the very blood is 
drawn, from our neart. > 
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But, after all, GKlliatt was young, and in time his wound 
healed. Sorrow doos not dwell long with youth. Little by 
little liis grief wore itself out, and melted away in the scenes 
that surrounded him. Nature drew him further from mankind 
and nearer to herself ; and his soul grew more and more accus- 
tomed to the solitude in which he lived, 

# 

OHAPTEE IV. 

PREJUDICE.^ 

As we have before said, Qilliatt was not liked by his neighbours. 
There was nothing unnatural in this antipathy, for there was * 
ample reason for it. In the first place, there was the house that 
ho occupied ; then there was his doubtful origin. Who was the 
woman? and what was the child? A rustic population does not 
appreciate a mysterious stranger wUb comes among them without * 
auy explanation. Then his dress was tjiat of a workman ; and 
yet, though not rich, he had enough to live on without doing 
anything. Then there was his garden, fjom which he managed 
to draw profit, in spite of storms and high tides ,* and, again, 
the big books that he kept on a shelf, and occasionally pored 
over. And there were many more reasons. Why did he lead 
this solitary life ? The §6 de la Euo was a kind of hospital, in 
which Qilliatt lived in quarantine. The neighbours considered 
it a natural thing that they should be astonished at his solitary 
life, and hold him responsible for society keeping aloof from 
him. He never wont to t luirch »>r chapel, and was often out 
dui’ing the night. He talked to wizards. Once ho hid been 
seen sitting down on the turf, witii an expression of astonish- 
ment on his face. He was in the habit of wandering round the* 
Druidical monuments at Ancrosse, and frequenting the fairy 
grottoes in that neighbourhood. He had been seen to bov* to 
the Crowing Eock. lie was ready to buy as many birds as 
people would bring him, and, after paying for them, hc« would 
lot them freo. Ho was always civil to those he met in the streets 
of Saint Sampson, but would avoid them if ho had the oppor- 
tunity. \\Tig: 5 , he wont out fishing he always brought back fish. 
He had a sot of pipes which he had purchased from a sojdier of 
one of the Highland regiments which are sometimes quartered 
in Querndey, upon which ho played •after nightfall up in the 
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rocks on the sea-shore. He had been seen making gestures with 
his hand, as though he were sowing seeds. How can a parish 
to get on with a man like that in it ? 

Then there were the books that he had inherited from the 
dead woman; surolj’’ here was cause for legitimate suspicion. 
Tiu3 Reverend Jacquemin Hcrode, the rector of Saint Sampson, 
had, at the tii>wo of the womaji.^s burial, read the titles of some of 
them. ^Therewms Rosior^s Dictionary ; Candide,’* by Vol- 
taire; ** Advice to People Regarding Their Health,’’ by Tissot. 
A French gentleman who had sought refuge in Guorusey from 
the terrors of the Revolution remarked, That is most likely 
the same Tissot who carried the head of the Princess of Laiu- 
ballo on the point of a jA'ke.” 

His reverence had also remarked that one of the books had 
• a terribly &usj>i(you8 title, for it was termed Do Rhubarbaro.” 

Let us hasten, however, to remark that the book, as its title 
shows, was written in Ijatiii, and that, therefore, the odils aro 
that Gilliatt — who did not understand the latiguage — had not 
' read the work in question. But it is exactly for tlioso very 
books that a man does not peruse that ho is condemned. Tho 
history of tho Inquisition has proved this to us. Besides, after 
all, it was only a treatise on rhubarb, written by Dr. Tilingius, 
and published in Germany in 1679. There was also a suspicion 
that Gilliatt prepared powders and unholy potions; certainly, 
bottles had been seen in his possession. Why did ho walk about 
the clilfs in the evening, especially at i»idnight, unless it was to 
meet the evil spirits who wander on the sea-shore envelc»ped 
in vapour. 

Once he had assisted an old woman, named Moutonno Oahy, 
known as tho Witch of Tortoval, to extricate her cart from the 
mud. 

Vv^hen a census was taken hr had described himself as ^^Afushrr^ 
vicih, when there are fish to he canght Just put yourself jn the place 
of Gilliatt’s neighbours, and think how you would like such a 
reply. 

Wealth and Poverty are mere terms of comparison. Gilliatt 
liad some meadows and a house. Compared with those who had 
nothing, ho was wcdl oif. One day, in order to try him, or per- 
haps even to make an advance — ^for there jro women who would 
marry Batau himself if he lirulmori 03 '’— a girl askcd GilUatt when 
•he contemplated taking a wife. His reply was, ‘O' shall take a 
wife when tho.Crowdng Rock takes a liusbuud.” Tiiis Crowing 
Rock is a lar^o mass of skjne, standing upright, in thd centre of 
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a field belonging to Mons. Lemeznrior de Fry, There is some- 
tiiing uncanny about this piece of rock. No one knows what it 
is tliere for. Occasionally a cock is heard crowing, when no 
such bird is visible — a very disagreeable occiu'renco. It has 
been stated that the cock was placed in its present position by 
the Sarrogousets — a goblin race, the same as tho Sins. When 
thero is a nocturnal tliunderstoma, and you see shapes of men 
flying through the lurid haze of the atmosphere, or amidst tho 
driving billows of cloud, they arfe the Sarregousets. There was 
a woman, who lived at Grand MioUes, who knew them well. 
One night there was a large meeting of Sarregousets at tho 
iunction of four roads, and she cried out to a waggondVr, who had 
lost his way, these people which is your road; they a/re good 
folks^ always civile and ready to olUgeP You might lay a wager ^ 
that tliis woman was a witch. 

James 1. — that wise and learned monarch — was in the habit of 
boiling women of this claFs alive, and then, tasting tho water 
in wliich tho operation had^bocn nerfonned, would say, This^ 
was a or This was not onCy as the case might be. It* 

is mu(di to bo regretted that the kings of the present day* have 
not tliat talent, otlioi'wiso we could see some use in royalty. 

There wore, therefore, strong roaso’^s for suspecting that 
Gilliatt lived in a perfect atmosphere of -witchcraft. Once, during 
a midnight storm, he was alone at sea in his boat, near to the 
Sleeping Kock, and ho was then heard to ask : 

Can I get through tfce channel ? ’’ 

Then a voice from tho cliffs answered, ‘‘ Steer boldly.’^ 

AVho was ho talking to if it was not to someone who answered 
him. This seems a clear proof. On another stormy night, near 
tho Catiau Koque, a double reef of rocks, where witches, goats, 

‘ md supernatural beings of all kinds meet for a dance on Friday, 
it is believed that Gilliatt^s voice was recognised joining in the 
following^iwf ul dialogue : — 

“ liow is Vesin Brovard ? (Vesin Brovard was a mason, who 
had fallen from tho rqpf of a house on which he was at work.) 
is getting all right.” 

Ver dia ! Why, he fell from a greater height than fonder 
rocks. It is pleasant to think that ho was not smashed to atoms.” 

Tho good follcs jwere lucky last week at tho gathering of 
•oaweed.” • 

“ Yos, liickior than they wore to-day.” * 

‘‘ Ah! w ell thoro won’t bo much fish in the f(> •nini*riw.i7 

No, il blows too hard.” . 
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They will never be able to get tbe nets out.” 

How is Catlierino ? ” 

'*Slie is flourisbing.” 

Catherine was doubtless a Sarregouset. There can bo^ but 
little doubt that Qilliatt did a good deal of his work by night* 
At tiiiiGs he was seen pouring water on the ground from a pitcher. 
Now, water thro^vn on the eait-h takes the appearance of a devil. 
,0]> th«i road to Saint Sampson, not far from No. 1 Martello 
'Tower, are throe large stones, tJikmg the form of steps, t On the 
uppermost one, which is now bare, there had formerly been a cross, 
or it might have been a gibbet. Those stones have a very bad 
reiuitatioiT. Very honest peoplo, whose statements are to bo 
entirely depended on, assert that, close to the86 stones, they have 
^ Boen Gilliatt talking with a toad. 

Now, there are no toads in Guernsey. 

Guernsey has the monopoly of vipers, and Jersey of toads, so 
that this toad must have swam over from Jersey to havo a 
^talk with Gilliatt. The ccyivorsation appeared to bo a very 
friendly one. There can bo no doubt of these facts, and tho 
proof is that the stones are still there. Anyone who has any 
doubts on the matter can go and see them. Not far oil is a 
small house, from the* corner of which hangs a board, upon 
which may be read : 

Dealer in cattle^ dead or alive ; oldrope^ iron, bones ^ and chewing 
tobaccos. Every attention given to mstomersy and cash payments?'^ 

A man must be a perfect infidel to ddhy tho existence of these 
stones and house. All these facta injured Gilliatt’s character 
very much. 

It is only very ignorant persons who are unaware that one of 
<;he principal dangers in the Channel waters arises from tho 
King of the Auxeriniers. No ocean spirit is more to bo dreadfirl 
than he is. Whoever sees Kim is suro to bo wrecked between 
one Saint Michael or tho other. He is of small stature, *for ho 
)8 a dwarf ; he is deaf, for ho is a king. Ho knows the name of 
every drowned man, and tho places wdvoro their remains aro 
lying. He is thoroughly acquainted with tho burying grounds 
of tho bcoan. His head is broad at the bottom, and narrowing 
up to a point at the forehead ; short, square body, very fat, warts 
all over his liead, long arms and long legs, ito feet, but fins, hands 
oiidiag ill huge talons; in short, a ghostly fish, ^ith a liiiman 
•face. 5l\> got rid of him, he w^ould have lo be exorcised, or else 
caught in a ndt, but, in the meantime, ho does a gr^at deal of 
honn.^^Nothinrg is, more uhluoky than to catch a glimpse of him. 
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There can sometimes be seen, amongst the waves and breakers, 
or half-hidden behind the density of the sea-fog, the features of 
a hideous creature, low forehead, flat nose, huge ears, ^ an 
immense mouth, full of broken teeth, bushy eyebrows, and large 
glaring eyes. He changes Ids colours, too ; when the lightning 
is inost vivid he seems to be scarlet ; when it is of a milder form, 
1)6 appears to be of a ghastly \jhito. He has a stilf, square 
board, from which the brine is always dripping, and has a sort 
of lin lilse a tippet, ornamented# with fourteen shells, seven in 
front and seven behind. These shells have greatly puzzled the 
e-oTichoiogists. The King of the Auxeriniers is only visible in 
bad weather. He is the precursor of storm and tempest. His 
a|)pa]ling form •is seen in tho mist <lind rain and hurricane. 
4S«iale.s cover his body, like a coat of mail. His figure is seen 
amongst the waves, which fly before the breath of tht^ temj)est,** 
and twist like the shavings beneath the plane of the carpenter. 
Sometimes ho raises himself entirely above the foam, and if he 
sees on tho horizon any ships in distress, liis face brightens up 
with a hideous smile, and he danc8s for joy, witli movements at* 
once uncouth and terrible. There will be no luck for thoffo who 
come across liim during their voyage. At the time when Gilliatt 
was occupying the attention of the good folks of Saint Sampson, 
the last persons who had seen the Kang of the Auxeriniers, 
asserted that he had now only thirteen shells on his dress. What, 
then, had become of the foui*toenth ? Had ho given it to any 
one ? No one could answer for certain, and nothing was left to 
them but conjecture. One thing is sure, and that is that Mens. 
Lupin Mabier, of Godaines, a gentleman of position, and a land- 
owner, pa3ring rates and taxes, was ready to take his oath that 
bo had once seen a singularly shaped shell in Gilliatt^s liands. 
When two countrymen met it was not uncommon to hear a 
conversation like the following :-c- 
Thi^ris a fine ox, is it not ? ” 

Tt is, neighbour.*' 

“ So it is, though I say it myself.’^ 

** There is more tallow than meat on him.” 

“ Are you sure that Gilliatt has not cast the evil eye qjahim?” 
Sometimes Gilliatt would stop by the side of a field where the 
men were at work, pr by a nursery ^ound when tho gardeners 
were attondffig to their^usiness, and would utter these myste- 
rious words : 

W]^ the Devil's BitTflowors, cut your wmter crop of rye.” 
(The J^evil's Bit is the Scabwort piant.) 
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The ash is in leaf : there will be no frost.” 

Summer solstice is near : the thistle is in flower.” 

“ No rain in June, the wheat will turn white ; have a care of 

bli^t.” 

“The berries are on the wild cherry-tree; distant the full 
moon.” 

“ If the weather on the syth day of the new moon is like 
that of the fourth, or of the mth day, [it will be the same nine 
times out of twelve in the firati case, and eleven timci^ out of 
twelve in the second, throughout the month.” 

“ Avoid neighbours who go to law with you. Beware of evil 
influences. ^ The pig that drinks warm milk will burst. Rub a 
cow’s teeth with leeks, ami she wOl not eat any more.” 

“ The smelts have begun to spawn ; look out for fevers.” 
c “ Frogs aro making their appearance ; sow melon seed.” 

“ The liverwort is in flower; sow barley.” 

“The limes have begun to bloom; mow the grass.” 

“ When tobacco is in flower, shut* up tho hothouses.” 

. And the worst of it all ^fas, that those who followed hi» 
advicotfoamd that it was correct. 

One evening, when ho vras playing the pipes in the sand-liills 
by the coast of Demi do Fontenelle, the mackerel fishoiy failed. 
Another evening, at low* tide, a cart loaded with sea- weed upset 
just in front of his house. Doubtless, ho was afraid of boing 
taken before tho magistrate, for he took great trouble in getting 
it up again, and reloaded it with his owji hands. 

A little girl in the neighbourhoud was covered with vermin. 
He wont expressly to Saint Pierre Port and brought back some 
ointment, with which he rubbed her. Gilliatt effected a com- 
plete cure, and therefore Gilliatt must have brought about the 
misfortune. 

For everyone knows that, by^ casting a certain spoil, you can 
cover anyone with vermin. There was a rumour thatj^^ Gilliatt 
was in the habit of looking into wells. This is a dangerous 
practice, when one possesses tho evil eye, and it is an established 
fact that at a house near Saint PieiTO Port,* the water in a well 
turned putrid. The good woman to whom tho well belonged 
said to Gilliatt, “ Look at this water,” and showed him a glassful 
of it ; Gilliatt allowed that the water was tl^ck. Upon this the 
woman, who had her 8U8j)icions, said, “ flure it for>ino, then.” 

At once Gilliatt began to question her. “ Had she a stable ? 
had tho stable p, drain ; and whether the gutter did not nasa 
close to the well ? ” 
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She answered in the affirmative, and GHffiatt, going into the 
stable, opened out the drain, and turned its course, upon which 
the water became sweet again. The neighbours might think 
what they liked : the water in a well does not change from l>ad 
to good all at once, and the whole affair was most mysterious. 
In j>oint of fact, it was hard to believe that Qilliatt had not 
cast a spell upon the water. Once he went on some business to 
Jersey, and it was remarked that* he had taken lodgings in tho 
Rue de^ AUeurs. Now, alleurs signiRos sui)ernatural beings. 

As is the custom in country places, all these pieces of evidence 
are collected together, and from them the neighbours derive 
their estimate of a man’s character. ^ 

One day G-illiatt was seen bleeding at the nose. This was 
a serious matter. The master of a vessel, who had almost 
circumnavigated the globe, declared that, amongst tho Tun-* 
gusians, wizards always bled at tho nose ; therefore, when 
a man does so, you know what to think of him. Some 
persons, however, endowed with reasoning powers, remarked 
that tho wizards amongst the Tubgusians might not have th'^a 
same characteristics as those of Guernsey. Ho was once soon 
to go into one of tho meadows belonging to the Uuriaux near 
Saint Michael, on the main road to Videctlins. Directly ho got 
into the field ho began to whistle, and first came a (irow, and 
immediately afterwards a magj^ie. This fact was witnessed by 
a very worthy man, who has since held an important parochial 
office. ^ 

At Hamel, in tho parish of I’Eperie, there wore some old 
women who positively asserted that at early dawn they had 
heard a number of swallows crying out Gilliatt, Gilliatt ! ” 
Add to all these facts that lio was a cruel man. 

One day a poor fellow was beating his donkey. The beast 
would not move on ; the poor man, who wore wooden shoes, 
gave it a few kicks in the belly, and the donkey fell down. 
G^illiat€*ran to assist in putting it on its legs, but it was dead. 
He then gave its owner a severe beating. 

Another time a f»oy was coming down from a tree, with a 
brood of unfledged birds in his hand, whioli ho had jjist taken 
from tlie nest. Gilliatt took them away from him, and punislied 
his iU-nature so far as to climb tho tree again and replace them 
in their nesti * 

Some of tho neighBours who saw the occurrence reproached 
him for his cruelty to tho boy, and, in repljr, Gilliatt pointed 
out th^ parent birds, who were flattering around the empty nest 
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and uttering shrill cries of anguish. Gilliatt had a weakness 
for birds — a sure sign of a wizard. 

Tl^e children of the neighbourhood took ^eat delight in robbing 
the nests of the gulls and other sea-birds in the clifis. They took 
from them large quantities of blue, yellow, and green eggs, 
which they strimg, and festooned over the mantlepieces. As the 
cliffs are very steep, fatal accidents sometimes occurred. Nothing 
is prettier than a screen ornamented with sea-birds’ eggs. But 
when ffiere was an act of iU-nature to bo done GiUiAtt was 
always ready, and, at the risk of his life, would climb the cliffs, 
and put there straw figures, old hats, and all manner of scare- 
crows, to deter the birds from building their nests, and the 
children then had, of coufte, no object in scaling’ the cliffs. For 
these and a few more reasons Gilliatt was disliked throughout 
the neighbourhood. Is it a thing to be wondered at ? 


CHAPTER V. 

MOBB BAD TBAITS IK GILLIATT’s CHABAOTEB. 

Bttt there w^as one pouft which public opinion had not decided 
regarding Gilliatt. 

Generally, he was looked upon as a Marcou, but some persons 
wont 80 far as to believe that he was a Cambion. A Cambion 
is the child of a mortal woman, and a supernatural being. 

When a woman has seven male children consecutively, by the 
same husband, the seventh is a marcou, but the birth of a girl, 
which breaks the series, destroys the spell. 

A marcou has the mark of the lily imprinted upon some por- 
tion of his person, and has the power of healing scrofula and 
skin diseases, like the Kings of France. There are many piarcous 
in all parts of France, especially in the district of Orleans. 
Every village of the Gatinais has its own marcou. To cure a 
patient the marcou has only to breathe on tKe affected part, or to 
allow thqru to touch his lily mark. The most propitious time 
for healing is on the night of Good Friday. Two years ago 
there was a marcou at Ormes in the Gatinais, who was nick- 
named ‘ ‘ the Handsome Marcou, ” and consulted by all the inhabi- 
tants of Beauce. His real name was Foulon. He was a cooper 
by trade, hnd had a cart and horse. The gendarmes had to be 
called in to prevent his working his miracles. The mark of the 
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lily was under his left breast. It is in various parts in other 
marcous. There are marcous in Jersey, Aurigny, and Guernsey. 
There is, no doubt, some connection between them and the rights 
that France exercises over the Duchy of Normandy, or else how 
ean you account for the lily? In the Channel Islands there are 
many persons who suflPer from scrofulous maladies ; hence the 
presence of marcous. Some of tl^e country folks who watched 
Gilliatt bathing in the sea imagined that they saw the njarlj of 
the lily I but when they questioi^d him about it, he only laughed 
in their faces. For he laughed at times just like an ordinary 
man. From that day, however, no one detected him in the act 
of bathing, as ho omy did so in lonely and dangerous spots ; 
most likely at nfght, by moonlight, wMch rendered the perform- 
ance highly 8usx>icious. Those who persisted in believing him 
a son of the Devil were evidently in the wrong. They should* 
have known that there are hardly any Cambions, except in 
Germany ; but, fifty years ago, there were plenty of ignorant 
people in the Valley of Saint Sampson. 

For it requires an extraordinary amount of credulity to 
believe that a son of the Devil exists in Guernsey. 

For the very reason that he was disliked, Gilliatt was consulted 
by a great number of people. In fear aijd trembling the peasants 
came to talk to him about their maladies. Their fears genei'ated 
confidence, and, in the country, the more the doctor is believed to 
bo allied with the powers of darkness the more faith is put in 
his prescriptions, Gilliatt had various recipes confided to him 
by the dead woman, which wore entirely at the service of those 
who applied for them ; but he would receive no money for this 
service. 

He cured whitlows by herb-poultices. The contents of one of 
his bottles was a sure febrifuge. The chemist of Saint Samp- 
son, or rather pharmacieny as we IVenchmen term him, thinks 
that thi s remedy was simply an extract of quinine. Tliose of 
his d!^ractors who were possessed of a few generous feelings 
allowed that GilliatJ acted the part of a good spiiit to the sick 
when only ordinary remedies were in question. But when ho 
was applied to as a marcou he would do nothing, or li^en to no 
one. If anyone suffering from scrofula asked permission to 
touch his lily he wpuld slam the door in his face. Ho absolutely 
refused to work any miracles, which is an act of sheer absurdity 
on the part of a wizard. I do not recommend taking up the 
business of a sorcerer, but, if you do so, act up to your profession. 

There were one or two persons who dad not sh^re in tb^ general 

94T16 
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prejudice against him. One ol these was Sieur Landojs^ of 
Olos-Landes, parish clerk of Saint Pierre Port, and registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages. Laiidoys was very proud of his 
desdimt from Pierre Landais, the treasurer of Brittainy, who was 
hung in 1485. One day Sieur Landoys, whilst bathing, swam 
out to sea further than was prudent, and was very nearly being 
drowned. Gilliait plunged into the water, and, at the risk of His 
own life, brought him to land.* Tjandoys, from that time, never 
said' anything against Qilliatt. « When anyone, in surprise at 
his conversion, made any remark on the matter, his answer 
always was : Why should I dislike a man who, so far from injuriny 
mCj has rendered me an important service ? 

The clert was a man ^jjntirely free from prejudice. He had 
no belief in witchcraft, and ridiculed those who were afraid of 
^ghosts. He had a boat of his own, in which he often went fish- 
ing during his leisure hours, and he had never seen anything 
extraordinary except once, when he thought he perceived a 
woman in white robes rise from the sea ; but even of this he 
c^jould not be certain. Moutanne Gahy, the 'witch of Torteval, 
had given him a little bag, which, tied under the cravat, shielded 
the wearer from evil influences. He ridiculed this bag, vowung 
tliat he was ignorant of its contents ; but, for all that, he wore it, 
and seemed more at ease^when it was round his neck. A few 
bolder spirits followed Sieur Landoys’ lead, and discovered some 
good points in Gilliatt’s character. For instance, he was very 
temperate, and never touched either tobf^cco or gin, so that at 
times this meed of praise was given him : He neither drinks ^ 
smokes, chews, or snuffs 

But temperance requires other good qualities to back it up, 
and x)ublic feeling was against GiUiatt. 

At any rate, even as a marcou, Gilliatt might have rendered 
tHo community groat services. ^XJpon a certain Good Friday, at 
midnight — the day and hour which custom had decided was 
most propitious for the operation^ — all the sufferers from scrofula 
in the island, either by inspiration or mutual arrangement, 
assembled in front of the Bfl de la Rue, ahd, exhibiting their 
Bears and sores, with clasped hands entreated Gilliatt to lioal 
them. But ho refused, and then overyouo know wluit a wicked 
man ho was. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE DUTCH BOAT. 

This was the sort of man that Gilliatt was. 

. The girls said that ho was ugly. 

• But he was not ugly. Some people might have called him 
handsome : his profile was of a'classical type. Whilst at rest 
it was something like the I^cian carved in tlie coilimn of 
Trajan.* His ear was fine ana delicate, with no lohe to it, hut 
well adapted for hearing. The strongly-marked vertical lino 
between his eyes proved the courage and persevej’ance of his 
disposition. There was a depression the corners of his mouth 
which gavo him a slightly cynical expression. Ilis brow was 
round and lofty. His eyes wore clear and expressive, though m 
them could bo detected that involuntary movement which fisher- 
men contract from gazing at the rippling waters. His laugh 
had all the pleasant ring, of boyhood in it. His teeth were 
whiter than the purest ivory; but exposure to the air had bronzcvl 
his skin to the tint of a Mulatto. One cannot brave the ocean, 
the tempest, and the night, with impunity. At thirty years of 
ago he looked forty-five. The wind and the waves had given 
him a complete mask. ♦ 

They had nicknamed him ^'Artful Gilliatt.^’ In an Indian 
fable Ave find that Brahma one day asked Strength ‘‘What 
is stronger than thee?” and Strength replied, “Cunning is.’’ 
A Chinese proverb sa^s, “ What could not tlio lion do, if lie 
had but tho instinct of the monkey ? ” Gilliatt was neither a 
lion or a monkey, but his deeds proved the truth of both fablo 
and proverb. Though his height and strength were not greater 
than that of others, by more knack he was enabled to raise 
Aveights which might have made a giant hesitate, and to accom- 
plish tasks Avliich would have taxed the powders of an athlete. 

He a natural gymnast, and Avas perfectly ambidexter. 

He never used a gun, but w''as an inveterate fislierman ; ho 
spared birds, but »ot fish. There is no pity for tlie dumb, 
lie was an excellent SAvimmer. 

^Solitude either cultivates men’s intellects or else maJkos them 
idiots. Gilliatt at difforent times betrayed symptoms of both. 
There were moinente when his features wore an expression as of an 
intellectual void, such ife is seen on the features of an uncultured 
liavago ; whilst at others tho fire of mental superiority gleamed 
from lys eyes Tho Chaldoea of past ages had men of this 
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ealibre, in whom the dulness of the shepherd occasionally opened 
out and showed the vast acquirements of the man of genius. 

yet he was only a poor man — only knowing how to read 
and write. It is probable that he was balanced upon that line 
which separates the dreamer from the thinker. The thinker 
wills, the dreamer yields to the force of circumstances. Solitude 
forces itself more deeply into a, pure nature, and moulds it, in a 
certain ^-^egree. Unconsciously, such a nature becomes imbued 
with a feeling of sacred awe. ' The shadow which shrouded 
GiUiatt’s mind was composed of two equal parts, both of them 
obscure, and yet widely different; within, all was ignorance and 
weakness ; without was mystery and power. From his almost 
daily scrambling over the ^ocks and scaling the ^Sliffs ; from his 
going and coming between the different islands of the Archi- 
pelago in all weathers; from sailing any species of craft that ho 
came across; from venturing by night, as well as by day through 
the most dangerous channels — without deriving any benefit from 
it, but from simply following liis own will and fancy — ^he had 
made himself a perfect seamail. 

He was a bom pilot ; a true pilot is a man who knows tlie 
depths of the ocean as well as he does its surface. The waves 
are an outer problem, continually changing, from, submarine 
formations taking place in the seas in which the vessel is cruising*. 
It seemed, when you watched Gilliatt steering through 
shallows and the reefs of tbe Norman Archipelago, that he 
carried in his brain a map of the bottom, of the sea : he know it 
thoroughly, and braved its dangers. 

He was better acquainted with every buoy than the cormorants 
that used to perch upon them ; the slight differences which dis- 
tinguished one from the other, the four stakes that marked tbe 
buoys of Oreux, of Alligando, of Tremies, and of Sardretto, 
wore as clear and distinct to him in the thickest fog as in the 
brightest day. He never for an instant hesitated bet^^^n the 
apple-headed buoy of Anfr^, nor the iron trident that surmoiinted 
that of La Eousse ; the white ball of La Oorbette was as plain to 
him as the black ball of Longue Pierre ; and there was no risk 
of his cQTifusing the cross of Gouheau with the sword driven 
into the ground at La Platte ; nor the hammor-headod buoy of 
Barbies with the swallow-tailed one of Moulipet. His profound 
knowledge of seamanship was clearly proved when one of thoso 
marine tournaments called regattas took place. One of the feats 
to bo performed was to take a fore-and-aft rigged boat from Saint 
Sampson to the island of H^rm, and to bring her back again. 
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The distance is about a league each way, and the feat was to be 
performed without assistance. 

To navigate a foro-and-aft rigged boat, is a thing which every 
iishernian can accomplish, and, so far, the foat did not appear 
to be a hard one ; but bore is whore the difficulty came in. The 
boat to be used was one of those heavy old-fashioned craft with 
blulf bows, built at Eotterdam, which sailors of the last century 
termed, in their sea slang, lAitch Paunclm,^^ Nowadays wo 
occasionally meet with one these built after the old Dutch - 
model— low in the water, and rounded, having two outriggers 
on the port and starboard sides, which can be raised alternately, 
according to the direction of the wind, and which supply the 
absence of a Jceel. Secondly, the r#^um from Horm was to be 
made witli a heavy cargo of stone. In the trip there the boat 
was to be empty ; on her return she was to bo loaded. Thp 
prize was the boat itself, which was to be handed over to the 
winner. This craft had been used in the pilot service, and the 
pilot who had sailed her J^or nearly twenty years was one of flie 
strongest sailors of the Channel ; and since his death no one 
had been found capable of managing her; and it had been 
therefore decided to make her the prize at the regatta. The 
vessel, though she was not decked, had many good qualities, 
and was a tempting bait for a thoroi^gh sailor. Her mast was 
stei)ped rather forward, which increased the draw of her sail ; 
this had another advantage, for tho mast was not in the way of 
Jading. She was a strong, solid craft, rather heavy, but very 
roomy — a good sea-l?oat, and thoroughly serviceable. There 
was a great deal of rivalry for tho possession of her ; the work 
was heavy, but tho prizo was a valuable one. Seven or eight of 
the strongest fishermen in tho island entered their names as 
candidates for the prize. Each had his turn, but not one could 
got as far as Horm. The last competitor was celebrated for 
having rowed across tho Ciiannol, botwoon Sark and llrecq-Hou, 
in h^^.^v'y weather. Bathed in perspiration, ho brought back the 
boat, exclaiming, It cannot bo done.^' 

Then Gilliatt took his turn, and, seizing the oar, he put out 
to sea; then, instead of lashing tho boom, which would not 
Jiavo been prudent, and without letting it swing eiifiroly free, 
which gavo him command of the sail, and letting tho boom move 
with tho wind wiSiout absolutely drifting, he steered the boat 
wdth his left hand. *116 made Horm in three-quarters of an 
hour. Three hours affcerw^ards, though a strong wind got' up 
from i^he south, blowing right across the roadstead, the boat. 
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steered by GiUiatt, re-entered Saint Sampson laden witn stone ; 
and, out of bravado, ho had added to the cargo the little bronze 
gun belonging to Iferin, which the inhabitants of that island 
were in the Isabit of firing every year on the fifth of November, 
as a token of rejoicing for the death of Guy Fawkes. Guy 
FawJves, I may remark, has boon dead two hundred and sixty 
years, so people have boon rojoicdng for a long time. GiUiatt, 
tlmugh de<.^p] j laden, and having the Qiiy Fawkes’ cannon in hia 
b'>at iTi*Tiddition to the other cargo, and the south wind £|,-beam, 
brought back the heavy boat safely to Saint Sampson. 

When Mons. Ijothierry saw this, he shouted out, ‘‘ You are a 
sailor — every inch of you,” and he held out his hand to him. 

Wo shall have something further to say M. Lethiorry 
presently. 

o it was decided that GiUiatt had won tho boat. But his good 
fortune did not make people look upon him any more favourably. 

Some persons declared that they were not surprised at tbo 
result, as GiUiatt had hidden in the .boat a branch of the wild 
niodlar ; but this was never prttved. 

From that day GiUiatt sailed no other boat except the old 
craft tluit ho had won. It was in this heavy boat that he went 
out to fish ; ho moored it in a snug little anchorage that he had 
all to himself, under the lery walls of his house in the Bu do la 
Jviio- At nightfaU lie would fling his nets on his back, and, 
passing througli his garden, climb over the AvaU built of rougli 
stone, and, springing from rock to rock, jump into tho boat and 
away to sea. He caught largo quantities of fish, but peoido 
declared tliat tlio branch of wild medlar was always somewlioro 
in f he boat. Noluxly had seen it, but everyone believed in it. 

Wiiou Jio liad more fish than he wanted for his own use ho 
ga ve thorn n^\ ay to tlie poor — ho did not sell them. Tho pcxn* 
did not feel any gratitude to him, for they romemhorod the 
branch of wild medlar. It is unfair to play tricks with the sea. 

Ho w as a fisheiiuan, but not a fisherman only ; he hSft, by 
instinct, and to fill up his time, taught himself tliree or four 
trad(\s. He was a cabinetmaker, a smith,*- a 'svheelwright, a 
boat-caulker, and, besides these, ho knew something of en- 
ginecringV No one could mend a wheel better than ho could ; 
ho manutactured all his own fishing-tackle. Ho had fitted up 
in one of the iixmis of the Bd do la lino a mihiaiuro forge, with 
an vil ;Mid all coin phv;(' ; as bis boi»t/']ui.d only one anchor, 

he had t.'i/.in'! y, wii n.out a-sistanco, made another. It was an 
excellent The j’ing was of the proper strength, and 
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GiUiatt, without instructions fi-om anyone, had found the exact 
ineasuremcnts for tlie sto(jk, so as to prevent the flukes from 
turning ovcii*. He liad removed all the nails in tlie planking, 
and substituted rivets, so that the holes could not be enlarged 
by rust. By those improvements ho liad made his craft much 
more seaworthy, and he profited by this to make occasional tr5j>s 
to ‘some sequestered little islets, like Cliousoy, or the Caskets. 
Tlien people said, There is Giiliatt, off again!” But this waa 
an occurronco that gave no feelings of pain to anybody. 


CTIAPTEE VII- 

IUvKA?.IEH IN A HOUSE OF DUEAMS, 

Ai'vv.vi all, Gilli.i it was but a dreamer ; tliis might account for 
i«i:s <;ou.i:ig< , iind also for luH timidity. This disposition united 
ulmraeteristics of the liallmu^iationist, and the visionary 
Juill ucination may insi)irG a i)casant like Martin as well as a 
king like Uenry IV. Sometimes the unknown reveals itself on 
a sudden to the mind of man. A momentary rent in the shadow 
allows what has hitherto been iiivisible^to be seen for an instant, 
and then clost^s over it once more. Such visions sometimes 
(ihango the destinies of those to whom the}'- are revealed. They 
convert a camol-driver into a Mahomet, and a breeder of goats 
into a Jeanne d’Arc. A certain amount of Divine inspiration is 
iT(3(|uently engendered by solitude. It is the smoke that rises 
irom the burning bush. A strange mixture of ideas is the 
result, converting the seeker after knowledge into an all-seeing 
sago, and giving to the i)oot the gift of prophecy. By this wo 
arrive at the mysteries of Iloreb, Cedron, Ombos, the in add on- 
iug intoxication derived from cliowing tho iaui^els of Castalia, 
and the revelation of the month of Busion. Wo begin to com- 
prehend PelLVia at Dodona, Phemonoe at Dolphos, Trophonius 
At Lobadea, EzekioPon Mount Kebar, and Saint Jeromo in the 
Thebaid. Too often tho state of visionary exultation over- 
Pidielms and stupifies the man. Sacred stupefaction Aas, and 
does exist. The Indian Fakir carries about witli In'm the burden 
of his hallucination, tiB the Cretin does his, Luther, holding 
converse Avith tho dovilif, Pascal mnskingtho mouth of boll with 
his flCTGon; the negro Oboah man talking with tbo god*Bossuiu 
of tho irhito face, all display tho ^saiuo characteristics, only 
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clfiTering the varied intellects through which they have passed. 
Luthor and Pascal wore, and stiU remain, giants, whilst the 
Obeah man is a mere idiot. 

^Gilliatt did not soar so high or sink so low ; ho was a mere 
dreamer. Ho took an unusual view of nature. Many times 
w^hon the sea was perfectly calm and transparent, ho had seen 
the unexpected forms of creatures of various shapes and sizes 
of the genus Medusa, which, when taken from their native 
elemstit, resemble a soft mass pf crystal, and, when restored to 
it again, seem to mingle themselves with its waters,' and, by 
similarity of transparency and colour, to disappear entirely 
from view. He therefore drew the conclusion that, since living 
diaphanous substances inhabited the water, there was every 
reason to suppose that others of a similar nature dwelt in the 
atmosphere. Birds are not the real inhabitants of the air : they 
belong alike to earth and sky. Gilliatt did not believe that the 
air vras uninhabited. He reasoned, if the sea is filled with its 
own creatures, why should the atmosphere be empty? Ma3^ 
, there not be living things in it, without colour, which disapi^car 
in the light, and so elude our vision ? Who has proved to us 
that they do not exist ? If we reason by analogy, we arrive 
at the conclusion that the air should have its fish as well as 
the sea. * 

The fisli of the air would be transparent, by the far-seeing 
dispensation of the creative power, for their sakos as well as 
for ours, letting the light pass through their bodies, and casting 
no shadows, and without any defined outline ; they remain 
unknown to us, and we can learn nothing regarding them. 

(ii Hiatt had a strange idea that, if you could divest the earth 
ol its atmosphere, and drag it, as you would a piece of water, 
t]iat numbers of strange and unknown creatures would reward 
^«^horman’s efforts ; and, as these thoughts flowed through 
IvfW braiii, I.: wondered if it were possible, and, if so, what 
strange revelations wouid be made ! 

Reverie, which is thought iA its nebulous condition, borders 
on the realms of slumber, from whicli it is divided by an imper- 
ceptible barrier. The atmosphere, filled by these living trane- 
parencics, would be the entrance to the unknown ; but beyond 
that opens the wider fields of possiblo conjecture. Then wo 
should often find beings with other mod^s of life. Nothing 
eujiernatm’al, but the mysterious continhation of the infinity of 
nature. ^ 

GiUiatti in his toilsome i(Uenoss, was a strange and yet on acute 
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observer of all things ; he now pushed his researches into the 
kingdom of sleep. 

Sleep is a contact with the Possible, wliich we also term the 
Unlikely. The world of night is a world of its own. Night, 
looked upon as night only, is a universe of itself. The material 
organisation of humanity, which is subjected to a pressure of 
an atmospheric column of fifteei,: leagues in height, becomes 
wearied towards nightfall, and longs for repose. It lies down; 
it rests the eyes of the flesh close, and there, in that drowsy 
head, loss helpless and inert than may be supposed, other ages 
open. Then the Unknown comes forward ; the darker side of 
human life is m.pre fully revealed, wly^tlier it is that there is a 
veritable communication, or that the visionary has the power 
given to him to pierce those dark abysses which before wore 
hidden in gloom. It seems as though the shadowy denizens of 
space come to look ux)on us and gaze curiously ux)on the inhabi- 
tants of tlie terrestrial sphere. 

A creation of sx>eetroH rises and sinks around us, and elbow»s 
us in the land of shadows before our sjaruiial vision ; another 
life than ours, composed of ourselves an<l something else, keepai 
on going and coming, . and the sleeper, not seeing perfectly 
clearly, and yet not entirely unconscious, gazes on those strange 
phantasms of animal and vegetable creation, those terrible yet 
smiling masses of pallor, the sx)ectrcs, the masks, the faces, the 
dragons, and all those confused visi<ms, the moonlight, with 
no visible moon ; vague fragments, without form or name — all 
tlieso, floating about in the troubled atmospliere of the night, 
are but the mystery we term a dream, and are nothing but the 
approach of an invisible reality. The dream is but the aquarium 
of. the night. Tliis is what Gilliatt thought. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

r 

THE SEAT OE GIU) -HOLME-’ UR. 

Jn the present day it would be vain to seek, in the Bay of 
floumet, for Gilliatt’s house, his garden, or the little harbour in 
which he anchored his c'^aft. The small peninsula upon which 
his cottage stood has fallen beneath the pickaxe of the men 
who have demolished rock and cliff, and has befen loaded and 
carted aiHray by the stone and granite moreliants , It mc-.y now 
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be sought for in the churches, palaces, and quays which form a 

f )ortioTi of the groat capital. The whole of that reef of rock has 
o^g since been taken to London. The long lines of rocks, with 
tlieir broken crests and deep crevices, which stretch far out to 
6oa, form miniature chains of mountains, and, whilst gazing 
u| »on them, the same impression is conveyed as would impress u 
giant Avliilst looking upon thp Cordilleras. In the local idiom 
of th^ country they are termed Banquet These banques are 
of various shapes and forms: »^me resemble the dorsal bone, of 
which each rock is a vertebra; others aie like the bone of alish; 
whilst another looks like a crocodile drinking. 

At the end of the banquo of the BO de la Kuo was a high 
r(>ck, which the fishernA^n of Iloumet called the Ilorii of the 
Beast/' This rock, of a pyramidal shape, resembled somewhat 
the Pinnacle” of Jersey, although its height was not so great. 
At high tide the sea flowed between it and the land, and the 
riorn became an island, but at low tide you could easily cross 
l;ho rocks, and so gain it. The most curious feature in this rock 
I was that, on the side next to the sea, there was a natural seat, 
liOilowed out hy the waves and polished by the rain ; the seat, 
however, was j)erlldioua. You would bo insensibly attracted l»y 
tfio beauty of tlie view, and woidd stop there, “for love of the 
prospect,” as they sny m Quemsey. Something, you knew not 
wjifit, dt>taiiied you there, for there is a great charm in an exten- 
sive view of the ocean. The seat seemed to oli'er itself as a most 
eoiiveniont resting place; it formed a species of niche in the 
rugged face of the rock. It was very easy of access ; for the soa, 
wiiilst hollowing it out, had, at the same time, formed a kind of 
iiatiiral staircase to it. The abyss is full of these traps. Do not 
be taken in by its <avUities. Tho seat tempts you : you ascend, 
aiKi, sitting dowm, find yourself entirely at your ease ; for a seat, 
tin re is the well-worn granite, rounded by the waves of cen- 
turies; for elbow rests, there are two fragments of rock, which 
seemed to have been placed there for the purpose; wlfllst, as a 
rest for tlio back, you have the whole vertical lieight of the rock 
itself, wliich you gaze on with admiratiefh, thinking how im- 
possible it would be to ascend to its summit. There is nothing 
easier than to sink into forgetfulness whilst in this comfortable 
seat. Tiie ocean lies stretched out before you : in the far distance 
are the ships passing backwards and forwf&ds. It is possible to 
follow a vessel with the eye, until it sinks below the horizon 
l)el;iud*th(> Gaskets. You are delighted, and filled with admira- 
lion ; yo i feast your eyes jiipon tho glory of tho scene, and revel 
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in the soft caresses of wind and wave. In Cayenne exists tlie 
fatal Vampiro Bat, which lulls you to sleep in the shade, with 
the moaBured niovements of its shadow-liko wings. The, sea 
breeze resembles this invisible bat; for, wiien it is not bent upon 
the w'ork of destruction, it acts as a gentle inciter to repose. You 
gaze on the sea, you listen to the soft sighing of the breeze, a 
feeiiiig of delicious langour steals over you. When the eyes are 
satiated by an access of light anU beauty, how pleasant it is to 
close them! All of a sudden i.you wako up with a start'; it is 
too ]at« j, tlio soa has risen silently and rapidly, and all escape is 
cut oif. 

You iire lost. 

WJiat more tt rriblo blockade can there be than that formed by 
the rising tide ? 

The water creeps up inch by inch ; tlien, all of a sudden, it- 
lashes itself into fury and breaks in foam just below you. 

The stoutest swimmer could not hox^o to make his way through 
ilioso breakers, and many a man has lost his life at the Horn of 
t]iO Beast. 

In certain jdaces and at certain times it is dangerous to gaze 
upon tlio sea ; somoBmos the ocean is as fatal as thQ , glance of n 
w^imam The old inhabilaiifs ol* Guernsey formally termed thiiT 
imcYi'e,' chiselled out of the rock by tlio ocean, Seat of Gild- 
Jb/bii-’fJr,” or KUkrmur^ a Coltish wmrd, wliich tJiose who under- 
still id the Celt language do not coiax>rclioiid, whilst those who 
sx>eJik' h'reiich umhuvstand it at once. 

ttid dort meurt'^ is tho peasants^ translation of the word. 

You are free to chose lietwoen qui dort meurt^ and the 
tj ausifition given in tlio Armorkan in 1819, I think, by Mons. 
Atlienas. According to this autliority upon tho Celtic language, 
Giid-Holm-TJr means restmg place of the hird^'* 

1^'rom the sea at high tide, tho seat of Gild-. Holm-’ Ur is no 
longer visible : the water has covered it completely. 

The seat of Gild-Holm-'Ur was well known to Gilliatt, and he 
oi'ton sat in it. Hid he come there to think? No, for, as we said, 
lie <!id not think, bordreamed. At anyrate,he had never let him- 
self be surprised by the sea there. 


♦ He who sleeps, 
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BOOK II. 

MESS. LETIIIEIUIT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

TnOTJBLED LIFE Ain> PEACEFUL CONSCIENOE. 

Moss. Letluorry, a wolf-known dmracter in l^ainfc Sampson, 
^was a thorough sailor : ho had boon afloat a great doal. Uo had 
been cabin-boy, able seaman, tojjman, pilot, second mate, mate, 
and skipper. JTo was now a shipowner. There was not another 
man with so iniKili knowledge of the eoa. He was groat at 
savirig liv’o.s. In heavy woatlu'r ho would patrol the shore, fixing 
a searching eye on tho horizon. What is that there — some boat 
in distress? A fi.shing-suiack from Weymouth, a cutter i'roTU 
Aurigny, a schooner from Couraeulle, a noblenlaTl^s yacht ; it is 
an Englishman, a Froiuiiman, a rich man^'' pleas uro l^oat or a 
poor man’s craft, it did not signify ono pin. Ho would jump 
into a boat, call ou three or four stout follows, or, for the inatter 
of that, start by himself : up with the anchor, seize the oars, and 
make for the open sea; rise on tho Avaves, then descend, then up 
again, bravo sto»*m and teini>est, incur every risk. Far away in 
the squall, he might bo seon standing up in liis boat, dripping 
with rain, like a lion AFith a mane of foam, whilst tlio lightning 
played around him. Sometimes he would pass all his day in 
danger, exposed to waves, rain, and hail, saving men and car- 
goes, speaking to ships in dfetress, and disputing their prey 
witli the elements. In tho evening ho would return homo and 
sit down to knit stockings. 

For nearly fifty years he spent his life in this ma,nner — from 
ten years of age until sixty, so youthful did he still fool. At 
sixty perceive<l that lie could no longer lift, with ono hand, 
tho anvil M'hich stood in the forge at Varclin, and which 
w^ciglied three hundred pounds, and just at tjjiat time rheumatism 
made him a captiv»>, and he had to giv^ up tho sea. Then ho 
passed from tlie heroic to tho patriarchal age, and became only 
a higlily-respected neighbour. Rheumatism and independence 
had ooAio upo»j liirn at the f3amo moment. Tlieso two results of 
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toil often keep coraj>any. With riches, how frequently comes 
paralysis, the melancholy finale of a lifo of toil ! 

People say, Let us enjoy ourselves now ! ” 

The popiilation of Guernsey is composed of men who have 
spent their lives either in their fields or in sailing about the 
world. Tlioro are two sorts of workers — workers on the land, and 
•workers on the sea. Moss. Lethieryy belonged to the latter class ; 
but, for all that, ho knew dryland well enough. Ho had worked 
hard in his time, and was well Acquainted with the continent, 
for he And been a ship’s carpenter at liochefort and at Cette* 
Wo were speaking of sailing round the world : he had been 
round Franco, seiwing his time as a carpenter’s ai)prenlico, and 
had been emx>loyed at the draining the salt marshes at 
hh'anclio Comti^. An upright man, he had led the life of an 
advonturcr. In Franco ho had learned to road, to think, and 
to will. Ho had had hia fingers in many businesses, but had 
always inaintainod a reputation for honesty. From the bottom 
of his heart ho was a sailor. Water was his element. “I am 
at homo with the fish,” ho was in tfie habit of saying. With the- 
exception of two or three years, all his lifo liad been devoted to 
the sea. ** 1 was flung into the water,” said ho. lie had sailed 
both in the Atlantic and the Pacific, bu^., from choice, he pre- 
ferred the Oliannel. lie would cry out with delight, ‘‘ Give me 
a rough sea! ” Ho was born a sailor, and desired to end his 
days as one. After having been round the world twice, knowing 
very well what ho was about, he came home to Guernsey, and 
liad settled down there. His sea-voyages were now bounded by 
GrauviDe and Saint Malo. 

Mess. Lethiorry was a Guemseyman — ^that is a Norman, that is 
an Englishman, that is a Frenchman. These four lauds, united 
in him, were ruled and dominated by his native country, the 
Ocean ; but wherever he went ho had always preserved the 
simple habits of a Norman fisherman. This, however, in no 
way prevented him from taking up some old book, in finding 
pleasure in literature, or in knowinsr the names of philosophers 
und poets, and haviil^ a siuattering of many tongues. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

A MATTER OF TASTE. 

Gilliatt one kind of savago, Mess. Letliierry another ; hiii 
tho latter had a certain amount of taste. He had Ids own 
opinions regarding a womaii^: hands. In his yoiitli, w'Jjon he 
was tho chrysalis stage, between cabin-boy and sailor, lie 
had heard Admiral Sutlron say, There’s goi/s a |>ret^y girl, 
but what deuced big red hands she has ! Ar^ admiral’s word 
is law'. The admiral’s remarks liud jnado Le(;hicrry most 
fasthlious and exacting regarding wdiito hands. ^ His own hand 
was a great big list of the colour of mahogany ; it w’as ahanuii(?r 
for quickness, and like a vice lor a friendly grasp, and wliori 
clenched could break a paving-stone. Ho had never been 
married ; either he had not wisliod it, or else he had never found 
his ideal. Iku'haps it was because tJiis rougli sea-dog w'anted a 
girl with the hands of a duclioss. 

‘ You do not meet with hands of this description amongst tlie 
fisher-girls of Portbail. There was a report, however, that at 
Eochefoi’t, in Oharonto, he had met a grisette^ whose liands v.iiiun 
up to his standard. Sh'^ was a pretty girl, with pretty hands, 
but she had a tongue of her own, and a nasty habit of scratch- 
ing. It was not safe to quarrel with her. Tiioiigh her nails 
were pink and rosy, and al way.s kept in tho most perfect order, 

i et, when occasion required, they could be turned into daws. 

lethierry had first been delighted, and then a little alarmed 
with those beautiful naUs, and, fearing one day he might not be 
the master of his mistress, ho decided not to push the matter so 
far as marriage. 

There was another girl from Aurigny who took liis fancy, and 
whom he was really thinking of marrying, when a noiglibonr 
said to liim, “I compliment you on your choice; she canpreparo 
fuel against any girl in the place.” This eulogium required Jiii 
exjdanition. There is a certain custom prgvalent at Aurigny. 
they take fresh cow-dung and fling it against the wall in a 
[)Gculiar»mannor. "When it gets dry it falls off, and tliey light 
their fires with it. A girl from Aurigny is not likely to get a 
husband unless she is good at making this kind of fuel. Tliia 
accomplishment, however, dissipated ItethioiTy’s matrimonia] 
ideas. 

Besides, in all his love affairs, he possessed a strong element 
of provfncial philosophy, mingled with the cunning of Ihe old 
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Bailor — always faDing in love, but never completely capturfid, 
and he boasted that in his youth he had always been easily con- 
quered by a petticoat, or, as he termed it, a cotillon. What we 
nowadays call a crinoline was then spoken of as a cotillon^ rffid 
more or less signifies a woman. 

These rough sailors of the Norman Archipelago possess plenty 
of shrewdness. Nearly all know how to road and write. On 
Sundays you see cabin-boys of ei§ht or nine years of age, seared 
up on coils of rope, with their l^oks in their hands. Fro..frti roe- 
immemorial Norman sailors have been famed for satire, ond 
have had a talent for repartee. The remark lliat ilio stont pilot, 
Oueripel, made to Montgomery, when lie sought refuge in Jiuv-ey, 
after liis disasti^ous lance thrust, whicii resulted in the death, oi 
Henry II., was THe folJe a casae tHe videJ* Tlnm there wa*? 
Tonzeau, the master mariner of 8airit Ilreladc, who made the ^ 
Joke erroneously attributed to Bishop Camus : Aju’cs la rnort, 
les papes devionnent papillons, et les sires deviennent eirons.” 


CHArTER III* 

A CUEVKJE IX TUB ARM OUR. 

Mess. Letitieruy carried his licart in Lis liand — a noble heart 
and an open hand. His groat weakness was an oxcusablo one : 
he put too much faith in hia fellow-men. He had only one 
method of entering into any engagement, and that ’w as to say 
fiolomnly, “ I give ray word of honour, before God.*' That ouco 
said he would carry out the business to the end. He believed 
in a merciful God, and in nothing else. Ho did not frequent 
churches much, and when lie went there did so out of politeness, 
\VhoTi at sea ho was full of superstition. Nevertheless, no siorru 
that ever blew could frighten him. This was for tiro re.'ison 
that he had a will of his own. He would no more submit to Hkj 
violence of the sea. than ho would to tliat of man. He expocted 
to be obeyed, and all the worse for the sea if it opposed i)im; 
it might do its worst, but Mess. Lothiorry would noif yield an 
inch. A wave that thundered against him Iiad no more otfect 
than the abuse of^n angry neighbour. When ho said a thing 
he meant it, and whftt ho ordered liad to be curried out. lia 

S ’elded no more before opposition than he did before a JiuiTicane. 
iere was not for him such a word as “No,’' either in xhf 
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mouth of a man or in the howling of the storm. He would take 
no refusal on any point. Hence nis obstinacy througjiout life, 
and his courage at sea. He knew exactly the right qliantities 
of pepper, salt, and herbs to put into his simple dish of fish 
soup, and was as pleased with his mode of cooking as with 
his dinner. To complete Lethierry’s portrait the reader must 
imagine a man who woxild have been utterly spoiled if dressed 
as a landsman, and who, with !ds hair streaming in the wind, 
Jooked like some old portrait of Jean Bart, but wlio, in a tall 
liat, would have resembled an imbecile. Ill at ease in' towns, 
but at homo on the docks. Shoulders broad enough for a porter ; 
seldom uttering an oath, and hardly ever giving way to passion ; 
a gentle voice, which swelled to tones of thunder through a 
speaking-trumpet. A peasant who luid read the Encyclopoedia ; 
a Giiernseyinan who had witnessed the Kevolution ; an ignorant 
man, with a good deal of loarning, and without any religious 
prejudice, but filled with dreams and ideas; having more faith 
in the Wliite Lady than in ilio Holy Virgin; possessing the 
strength of Polyphemus and^he logical powers of a weather- 
cock ; the persevering energy of a Columbus, and a mixture of 
the bull and the child in his nature. To these qualities may be 
joined a rather flat nose, ruddy cheeks, a mouth without a mis- 
sing tooth, and a deeply^ wrinkled face, upon which the storms 
anri tempests that ho had gone tlirougli were legibly written — a 
man who resembles a rock in tho open sea. Add to all these 
a frfxiik and open smile, and you have an exact portrait of 
Mess. Lethierry. Mess. Lethierry had two loves, Dui*ande and 
Hemchetto. 
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BOOK III. 

LVRANDE AND DERUGHETTE. 

CnArfEK I. 


GOSSIP A N I) VAPOUR. 

Thk human bodj^ is hut an envolopo wkioli conceals our reality ; 
it either throws a shadow over our light or olso intensifies our 
darkness. The soul is our reality. Plainly speaking, our 
features are but a mask. Tho true man lies deep below tho 
surface of the visible man. If we could study the inner man 
that lies hidden and shrouded behind that illusion which we 
term the flesh, what mysteries wouM not bo revealed ! The most 
tommon error is to confound the outer shell with the spirit that 
dwells vv^ithin it. Look at that young girl, for instance : if we 
could see her as she roaUy is, might she ^ot seem like a bird ? 

Abird in the shape of a maiden — what could be more beautiful ? 
Imagine that you have such a being in your own home, and you 
can realise Deruchette. Equisito being! When you see her 
you feel tempted to cry out : ** Good morning, Mademoiselle 
Linnet ! ” You cannot see her wings, but you can hear her musical 
notes. At times she sings. In the lisping accents of childhood 
she is, perhaps, an inferior creature, but in her song she soars far 
above common humanity. This sweet song contains a mystery ; 
the virgin soul shrouds in its inmost recesses an angel. When 
w^omaiihood begins to appear the angel takes to flight, but later 
on it returns, and brings back a tender blossom of love to the 
mother. But, for a long while, the future mother remains a child ; 
the child becomes a maiden, fresh and gay as a linnet. As you 
look at her you wonder at her kindness in not taking wing and 
flying away. The sweet being to whom you have grown accus- 
tomed flits from branch to branch, or rather from room to room ; 
enters, goes out, nears you, flies from you, plumes her feathers, 
or rather combs hSr hair, and utters all those gentle, cooing 
sounds which are so swfeet — we know not why — so sweet to the 
listening ear. . * 

She .asks a question and is replied to; in her turn she in 
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interrogated, and for an answer bursts into a flood of song. 
How sweet it is, when wearied of more serious conversation, to 
eit and talk with her ! There is a gleam of heaven about her. 
She casts a radiance upon your most gloomy thoughts. Seeing 
how air}^ and impalpable she is, you cannot but feel grateful at 
her not rendering herself invisible ; for in this life t(io beauti- 
ful becomes a necessity. In ijie world there is no duty more 
^^mpojptant than that of being charming. Without the jo welled 
presence of the humming-bird, Kow gloomy would be tho,^;ccesses 
of the forest ! Is it not one of the most dcliglitful duties of life 
to shed joy around you; to scatter liappincss with your every 
word and movement ; to cast a liglit into tlio ih^rlcor corners of 
our life ; to be the gildedf cord that loads our destiny ; and to bo 
the true spirit of beauty and harmony ? 

The beautiful deserves all our gratitude, simply because it is 
the beautiful. How often do wo meet someone who, herself all 
unconscious of it, has the magic power of casting a spoil upon 
those around her? Her presence lights up everything; her 
coming sheds a delicious w’armth ; alie passes by, you feel happy ; 
she stops, and your pleasure is at its lieight. To gaze upon her 
is like taking a fresh draught of life. She is the sunrise in 
human form. All that you desire is her presence. She converts 
your home into a Paradise. And to do all this — to shed around 
her this perfume of joy and hapinness — all she has to do is to 
live and breathe the same air with yourself. A smile from her 
lessens the weight of the heavy chain of life, which we poor 
mortals painfully drag after us. What more can I say ? It was 
heaven itself. Deruchette possessed that smile. May not I go 
further, and say that that smile was Derucliette ? 

The inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey are of a very attrac- 
tive typo. The woinen — more especially the young girls- -have a 
peculiar beauty of their own, in which is combin€*(i the fairness 
of the Saxon and the fresh colour of the Norman race. They 
have delicately pink complexions and blue eyes, but these letter 
want fire. English education deadens them. Those limpid oyos 
would be iiTosistible were they but lighted up with the arr li 
expression to be found iu the glance of a French woman. 
Unfortunately, English girls have not yot arrived at this pitch 
of j>erfoction. Ueruchetto was not a Parisian, but, then, she was 
not entirely a Guernsey girl, yhe wa*i born at Saint Pierre 
Putt, but Mess. Lethierry had brought her up, and had taught 
li* r to be neat and j^retty, and she was so. There was an air of 
languor^ a].»out Dcruclu tto-j-eometimos mingled w'ith ifu arch 
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expression of miscliicf, whicli slie appeared entirely unconscious 
of possessing. Very likoly she was ignorant of tho moaning of 
love, and yet she inspired all those about her with the toruisr 
passion. But this was done in perfect innocence, without a 
thought of marriage. An old French geiitleirian, who liad taken 
refuge in Guernsey, used to say, “The child canies on her flir- 
tatious wdth blank-carlridge.” ^ 

Doruclietto’s hands x ere the prettiest in the Avorhl and lior 
fcot nvatchod tliem. “ Fairy-lil^ feet,” as Moss. licthiorry called 
thorn. 8]ie was kindnoss and x>urity persouiiiod. Her unoU^ 
Ijotliiorry was all that slie had to depend on in this w'orld ; 
lior solo f)cciijiati<)Ti was to exist ; her only accomplislmients a 
few simple songs; iustoad of knowledgo she posses^sed beauty; 
in placo of intelh:H;t, innocence; whilst simjxliciiy served lior 
instead of knowledge of tho w'orld. 8he had all tho soft iudo- - 
lonce of tho Groolo race, mingled with a sparkle of vivacity and 
the innocent provocations of u spoiled child ; whilst through all 
ran an occasional vein of sadness. Her dress was rather 
counti’iiiod, but becamo her w'cfl, though she paid but little 
attention to the fashitms, for she wore fkwors in her bonnet all 
the year round. 81ie had a frank and oiren brow ; her nock 
was slender and bctiutifully moulded her inagnifii;ont wealth 
of hair was of a light-brown hue ; her skin w^as a pure wlilte, 
slightly bronzed by the summer sun; the mouth w'livS rather 
large, but exquisitely shaped, and ou her lips lurked a smile 
that it was perilous to gaze upon. 

Such w^as Deruiihette^s portrait. 

Sometimes, as evening oamo on, after tho sun had sought his 
conch, and tho dark night fell ux>on the darker sea, when 
twilight invests every object with a terror not its oavu, a liuge, 
distorted mass, which seemed to have risen from tho depths of 
the ocean, c(iuld bo perceived entering tho inlet of Sti.int Sanq^son 
>“a something that shrieked and spat out sj^arks, a terrible tiling 
that roared like a wild boast, and sent forth volumes of smoke, 
like a volcano — a sjiccies of dragon, slavering out foam, and 
leaving behind it a long line of foggy smoke, rushing onwards 
tow^ards the town, boating tho water with its fin-Iiko paddles, and 
opening a mouth wliich belched forth flames of fire. This was 
Uurande. 
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CnAPTER II. 

THE OLD jriSTOItY OF UTOriA. 

In 1 82 .,. a eteniiiboat was a perfect novelty iu tlieGliainiol watery 
and excited the greatest astoiiiisliment the whole length of the 
coast of Normandy. In the })resont day no ono thinks of look- 
ing afthe ten or a dozen steamei's which cross and recrosa these 
ecas. At the very most, some ono may affect to judge, from the 
eoltmr of the smoke that issues from ilieir i'linnels, wdiethor the 
coals they burn have been i)ro(Jured from Wales or from Now- 
cas tie. No further attentjou is paid them tJian to give them a 
weicoiiio on arrival, or to wish them a })rosporous voyage when 
'they stoam out of port. In tho first rpiarter of tho present 
century the? people did not take matters so calmly, and these 
inachiues, \\ itli tlieir long cloud of smoko trailing behind thorn, 
w’ere looked uj)on with mucli disfavour by thet^haiuiol Islanders. 
Irikthis methoJi(?al archi[)elago, iii w'^hich tlie tineen oi England 
has been censured for disobeying tho Scriiitures‘^‘ by using 
ameatlielics during her confiiiomeni. Tho first steamor that 
appeared iu tliose waters jvas iinaniinously christoned the Devil 
h'oaL In tho eyes of these siinplo fisliermea, who had relin- 
cpiished Catholicism for (Jalvanism, but wlio still remained 
bigots, the steamer seemed like a fragment of liell fhniting on 
the surface of tlio waves. Ono of the local preachers selected 
for his text tho first chapter of tho Book of Genesis and the 
fourth verse, and boldly asked this question : ** Dave we a right 
to make fire and water unite together^ when God has se2mratcd these 
two elements ? ” 

Does not tliis monster, comj)ose(l of firo and iron, rcsomldo 
tlio Leviatlian? Was not tho making use of it to roduco tlio 
earth onco more to chaos ? This is not tho only time that the 
progress of science has boon scoffed at as a return to chaos. 

An insane idea^ a gross hlunder, an ahsurditg ; — such was the 
verdict given by the Academy of Science at the commen(;omeiit 
of tho present century, when consulted as to tho practit;ability of 
the steamboat l)y Napoleon. Tho tishermon of Saint Samps<m 
may bo forgiven for not having attained a lijghor ])innaclo of 
inrollect than the scientists of Paris; and when a religious point 
is in question a little island like Guoinsey may be pardoned 

•0on. iii, 16, (I» lorrow thou sbalt bring forth children.) % 
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for not Leiiig more enlighteued than a g/oat continent like tiio 
United States, In 1807, when Fuiton^H steamship, commanded 
by Livingstone, and furnished with AVatts* engines, was 
from England, with two Frouohmen acting as ojigineers, Auche 
Michaux, and another man, it chanced that its first trip was 
commenced on the 1 7th of August, Tlie Dissenting community 
seized upon this, and in all theiy cliapols the preacher solemnly 
cursed the vessel, asserting that number 17 foimed the totel of 
the tea horns and seven heads ’of the Beast of the Eovelatioiisi 
In America they compared tlie steamboat to tho Boast of the 
Apocalypse, and in Europe to the Serpent of Genesis, and that 
was all the difference. 

Scientific men had declared tho sfoamboat to bo pj’actically 
an impossibility. The clergy had denounced it as impious. 
Scienco had set its face against it, and religion dismissed it t<:« 
ting lower regions. Eulfcon was a species of Lucifer. The 
primitive inhalntants of the coast and in the interior, adhered 
to their first prejudices from the discomfort tlxat thf\y felt i?i 
gazing on this novelty, lleligious persons promulgated tJio 
following opinion on steamboats: — “ In tho beginning*, fire and 
water were so2)arated by especial ordinance of tiie (Creator, and 
man bas no right to join together what Ho liad put asunder.’’ 
The peasants’ argument was much simpler — frightened n\€ I 

At this period, to venture to run a steamer from Guernsey to 
Saint Male, required the courage of a Mess. Lothierry. As a 
Freethinker, he alone dared to conceive tlie idea, and, as a bold 
seaman, to carry it out. Tho French side of his character con* 
ceivod it, and tho Engli.sh side executed it. 

Wo will now tell how it all came about. 


OHAPTEE III. 

IIANTAINE. 

PoiiTY years before tho events that we aro rolatiug occurred, 
there stood, in tjie suburle of Paris, hard by the fortificatiems, 
between tho Fosso-ayx-Lion^ and the ’J'ombe Issoire, a house of 
iU-repute. It was a lonely Owelling, witli a regular cut-throat 
appearance. In this retreat dwelt a man, with his wife and 
chiW, who lived by all kinds nefarious practice^. Ho had 
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formerly been clerTc to an attorney; from thence the transition to 
the profession of robber was simple enough. Ho had more than 
once been tried at the assizes, and his name was Eantaine. In 
his house, on a mahogany chest of drawers, were two china cups, 
with gilt lettering upon thorn. On one was written Souvenir of 
Frivmhhi^ upon the other, Token of HafeemJ^ The cliild, from 

his earliest years, lived face to face with crime. As the lather 
and mo til or belonged to the lovVer class of citizens they tauglit 
tko X.vj to read and write. Tlio mother, clotliod in sordid rags, 
taught him his lessons mechanically, and heard him sjiell, 
interrupting his studies every now and then to assist her husband 
in some of his criminal enterprises, or to earn the wages of vice 
amongst the sad Sisterhood. During their absencie the book 
remained opened on the table, and the child sat still, looking 
. upon it with a dreamy air. One day the law laid its hands upon 
tlio fat! ter and the mother, detected in some flagrant act of 
erimiunlity, and they disappeared into that gloomy region of 
wliich the Court of Assizes is tlie gate. 

Then the child, in his turn, disappeared. 

Lotliij'rry, in the course of his wanderings, came across an 
admiturer like Irimself ; saved him from an awkward predica- 
ment in which he was placed, a 7 id, taking a fancy to him, 
brought him to Guernsey, the aStrangor all the time being loud 
in his professions of gralitudo. Sfoss. Lethiorry, who found that 
In* wiivS if killed in the coasting tra<lo, toolc him as a partner, 
'.i’ll is was how Eantaiuo became a man. 

Rantaino, like Lethiorry, had a short, thick neck, powerful 
sliouldcrs for bearing weigiits, and loins like those of the Farm^o 
ilorculos. Lctluerry and Rautaine liad the same appearance 
and breadth of cliest, but the latter wuis the taller. Those wJio 
saw their backs as they walked togcdlior exchiiraod, “There go 
two brothers.’^ But when they looked in their faces they at once 
saw the diflerence. In Lethiorry all was frank and 0^^011, whilst 
Rantaine had a cautious and cunning expression. RantMiue 
w as a practised swovdsiuan ; he could play on the harmonium, 
and sniitf a candlo Avitli a pistol bullet at twenty paces, wdiilst 
tlio blow that ho could givo with his fist had earned him a 
certain reputation. He could repeat versos from the Ilenriade^ 
and knew by heart the Tombs of Saint Denis ^ by Treneuil. li e 
assorted that lie had been acquainted with the Sultan of Calicut, 
whom the Portuguese call ‘ * ZamorinP If you could have glanced into 
the little poto-book w'hich he always carried about with liim you 
would luivs found entries of this dosiTiption : “ At Lyons, in a 
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crack in the walla of one of the cells in the prison of Saint 
Joseph, you will find a file hidden away.’' Ho spoke slowly and 
with deliberation. He declared that he was a son of a chevalie^r 
of Saint Louis. His linen did not match, and was marked with 
many initials. He was very tetchy regarding his honour, and 
had killed a man in a duel. Ilis eyes were as sharp as tlioso 
of an actress’s mother. Hautaino was an emblem of cunning, 
concealed by strength. Lethiorry had been first impressed in^ 
his favour by seeing him use his fists at a fair. His former liiV 
was a sealed book to the inhabitants of Guernsey. It had been 
strange and varied. If the theatre of life possessed dresses for 
its actors, that of a haiiecpiin would have suited liantaino the 
l>est. He kuew^woll the world ho livefi in. Ho had been all 
round it, and had essayed many professions. He had been a 
cook in Madagascar, a bird-fancier in Sumatra, a general in 
Honolulu, the editor of a religious paper in the Gallapagoa 
Islands, a poet at. Ooiiirawiitteo, and a Freemason in Haiti. 
In this last position he had delivered a funeral oration at 
Grand Qoave, of which the local* journals have x>re8erved a , 
portion. * ‘ Farewell, then, mighty si)irit, in heaven's azure vaults, 
to wliicli thou art now winging thy way, thou will doubtless 
luecjt the good i)riest Leandro Crameau, of Petit Goavo ! Tell 
liim that, after ten years of sublime work, thou hast at last com- 
pleted the church of Anse-il-Veau. Farewell, transcenclant genius 
ami model Mason ! " You will x)erceiv 0 that his Freoraasoii’s mask 
did not pro vent him from occasionally putting on the disguise of 
a lioman Catholic. The former conciliated the men of progress, 
the latter the men of order. Ho declared himself a white man 
of tho j)urest typo, and hated the negroes ; but lie would certainly 
have been an admirer of the Emperor Soulouquo. At Bordeaux, 
in 1815, his enthusiastic loyalty came to tho front in the shape 
of a huge white plume worn in his hat. His life had been a 
series of eclijjses — vanishing, re-appearing, and then vanishing 
again. He was a scoundrel of the shooting-star class. He 
understood a little Turkish, and, instead of guiUotined^ used 
fco BBLj nkhome. He had been the slave of a Thabeb in Trii)oli, 
ind had been taught Turkish by the aid of the stick ! Hi^ duty 
had been to go to the doors of the mosque and to read aloud to 
the faitliful texts from the Horan, written on slips of wood ot 
on camel-leather. » 

Doubtless he was a ronfegade. 

He was capable of that and many worse things. Ho could 
laugh and scowl at the same time. Some of his favourite aaviners 
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were : In politics I only admire those men who are beyond all 
miiuencos ; or else, I am entirely in favour of moral rectitude.’* 
Ho was easy and cordial in his manner. The expression of his 
mouth, however, gave the lie to his speech ; his nostrils were 
rather wide ; the corners of his eyes wore deeply wrinkled, and 
seemed like a place of meeting for all kinds of dark thoughts, 
and these were tlio only f^'atures in which you could read his 
^A2aracter. His foot was like the claw of a bird of prey. His 
forehead was low, but prominent at the temples. His ears, huge, 
and covered with hair, seemed to say, in a warning voice, ‘‘ jL)o 
not speak to the animal in tliis cave.” 

One fine day Guernsey suddenly missed Eanjaino. 

Lethierry’s partner had decamped, leaving the safe empty. 

There was certainly some of Kantaino’s money in this safe, 
but there was also fifty thousand francs belonging to Lethiorry. 

Lothierry, in the course of forty years* hard work as ships’ car- 
penter and coasting trader, had iinuissod, by his honest indnstry, 
a hundred thousand francs,., and Itaiitaine had carried olY half. 
Although half ruined, jjothierry di<l not lose courage, and 
immediately looked about for a cliaiico of recovering himself. 
People were just then beginning to talk about stearaljoats. 
The idea entered Leth'orry’s head to try Fulton’s much-disputed 
invention, and, hy a fire-boat, to connect the coast of France 
and the Norman Archipelago. Ho stakod his all on the chanco. 
He gave up everything to it, and six months afterwards the 
astenished beholders saw leaving tho port of Saint Sampson a 
vessel discharging huge volumes of smoke, resombling a con- 
flagration on the waters. This was the first steamer that 
ploughed tho waves of the Channel. To this vessel people, wiio 
detested any novelty, at once gave tho nickname of Lethierry’s 
Galley,” and it was advertised to run between Guernsey and 
Saint Malo. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONTINUJLTION OF THE HISTOKY OF UTOPIA. 

At first Lethierry’s new venture was ^lot an entire success. 
The owner of the cutters trading between France and Giiornsoy 
were Joud in their complaints ; they denounced this attack upon 
Holy Writ and their monopoty. One reverend preacher, named 
Elih^, callo^ the steamer- “ a Freethinking concern,” aiid sailing 
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rossels only were dooIaT-ed (n-iljuclox. r/vr'ry.;n+^ pIu'^'V 
the hor;i;Si»l* ^Sufan on llio lioafls of ike catUo that v/ure omoiirlvi}f[^, 
an 1 by tlnj Tlii.'? projuflicG lasted a 

eci '-iin. tieMO : then, UttJo by little, l-eopio begau t<» per? ‘.jive 
that the eaflh: were mnek loss fatiyiiorl on their arriv.*.], and 
on'Tisefjurnitl;/ t> otter ; tluittkero ’.va.s lees dani:i;p3 to hiLinau 
life, liiat ll.'n pas^Mp^’O-inonoy 'wat? luwer, the time rijii.snnn/d 
an?] tlio Iniura ot arrival and fleparture inure re;^ubi/T 
Th.i:tt hofisk. uein^i::;* rkdivored at fixed iiino, wore pei*£er*tly fre-di. 
in.id that fhoreb a luarlcot would be found in Frauro for tlio 
i'.jf'plus of tko Ifirgj'i taho'i f=-o ooniinon in. Gnoriihiev. ddion the 
b-io tov, llie [)i'<»«lreo of tko oxeelloiit bvetd of cows, made a more 
.r ipid parv-irt;;o in the l)ovil .IloMt than in iho nidinary HUilinir 
idoupr;, and lo.d i)»*no of its ex* r.ljr-nt qualitiej?, so that it was in 
p ri ar (lomand at Dinr-n, at Baini. Hrioue, and at Formes ; so tiiaS? 
at. last, tluaiiks to thor^ was safe and prompt 

r.or!iiiiuni<!ation witli tlio opposite eoast, easy trai».s])orl, an 
i.uf rea.se of rivilisa-tion, a bette.r nau kely and general extension, 
of e.auineree, iiud that, in iine, it had to be allowed that tlio 
l),‘vil boat, if it wmnt against the Bible, was certainly bringing 
a gt)od deal of money into tho ishind. 

iSoiuo advanced minds oven vontiYresl to npprovo of it 
openly. Lieutenant Jjandoys, tlio clerk, gave tlio voskoI bis 
ftirdinl approval, wdiicli was an act of great impartiality on 
bis })art ; for ho did not (‘are for Tjollih.'rry, bcicuuso Ijethierry 
was <*allod and fiaiidoys simply ISicur. Besides, although 

Kogistrar of 8aiiit l*iorro Jkirt, Lai)dt.>y8 was a parishioner of 
baint bainpson, and there wore only two big mon in tho parish, 
Lcthierry and himself ; therefore there was every reason for 
their disbelieving each other. Tho longer you live the less you 
arci ac([uainte?l,’' says tho proverb. 

llowovor, 8i(3ur Laiuloys had tho hiirnoss to approve of tho 
atearnboat, and others followed in his wake. Little by little 
tin’s following increased. OpiniouH swell like tho tide, aed, 
Bet?ing tliO contiTiued suix'oss and the evident progress of tho 
undertaldng, peo]do began in time to change llieir opinions, 
snvl, Avith the exception of a few' of tho old school, who luain- 
biL'jod tlu'ir original yrejudieod views, all began to admire and 
spoil k well of Lf fhieri'y^s fj alley. 

At the present day Ids vessel w’onld not have boon much 
idmired. Our modorn builders would la ugh at ^uch a^ craft, 
for this wonder was very clumsy; their prodigy had Jtiiany 
faults, ^'lio dirference between our ol'ean-lincrs c • the prosout 
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day andtlie boats with steam-paddles, which Denis Papin placed 
afloat on the Fulda in 1707, is not greater than between the 
MonUhello and a tliree-deekor, two hundred feet in length, and 
fifty in breadth, having a mainyard a hundred and fifteen feel 
long, with a displacement of three tliousand tons, oarryLiig 
eleven hundred men and one hundred and twenty guns, dis- 
charging at each broadside three thousand three liimdred 
^pn^wids of iron, and, when she sails, spreading to the wind five* 
thousand six hundred square yards of canvas, aneV the old 
Danish canoe of the second century, which was diseov<^red in 
the mud salt-marshes of Wester Satriip, half filled witli v^^tone, 
axes, bows, and clubi^ and placed in the IXotel do Villo at 
Flensbourg. 

Exactly one hundred years interval — 1707 to 1807 — separates 
Papin’s first attempt from Fulton’s invention. Certainly, 
Ijethierry^s galley was a decided stop in advance of both of 
these ; but, after all, it was susceptible of groat iinprovoments ; 
yet, in its way, it w'as a great success. .10 very scaeutific dis- 
* covery has a double aspect — a monster in its inception, a wonder 
in its germ. 


CHAPTEE V. 

rilE DJi V lL’S no AT. 

Letkiekuv’s galley was not masted with a view to r>.'iulng 
rapidly. This, however, was no defoet, but a sliict fiillov. if-g 
of the rules of naval arehitoeturG, As stoain was us^d :t> a 
means of propulsion, canvas w as moroly hit ended as an Miixiliary. 
A paddle-wheel steamer, besides, hardly feels tlio power of 
sails. Tlio steamer was too blulf and too short for a goo<l sail- 
ing vessel ; she had too much beam and too grf3at a lii cadtJi of 
quarter, for builders had not yet ventured to construct their 
vessels light. The galley had some of the bad qualities of 
Gilliatt’s boat ; she did not pitch much, but slm rolled terribly. 
Her paddle-boxes were loo high, and her beain was in dispro- 
portidu to her length. Her heavy engines encumbered her a 
good deal, and, to render her capable of carrying a large 
freight, her builders had raised the bulv'arks to an inordinate 
height, giving all tlio I'aults of thoKO old sev^oidy-foiirs, wiiich 
ought to be cut down to make them seaworthy or fit for action. 
Being so short she ought to have been able to go about quickly, 
as tie tim(\ employed id this manner depends on the'ieiigth of 
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the vessel ; but the \peiglit amidships deprived Lor of i}ui 
advantage that she should have derived from her slior; 

Her beam was too broad, which greatly retarded her, as tlTo 
resistance of the water is proportionate to what is beh>w 
water-line ; her prow was vortical, as now built, but at that period 
it was the custom to give them a slope of forty-five degrees. 
The lines of her hull wont well together. She was steered by 
the old-fashioned tiller, and not by a wheel. Two light 
hung atihe davits. She had four anchors — the sheet-anchor, 
a working anchor, and two bower anchors. These anchors, 
with their chain-cables, ^vero worked by the main capstan at 
the poop, and Uie small capstan at th^^ prow. At that time a 
small engine had not superseded the old capstan and its bars. 
Having only two bower anchors — one on tlie port, and one on 
the starboard side — she was not a handy ship in certain winds. 
In these she had to rely on her sheet-anchor. Her speed was 
about six knots an hour. On the whole, Leth lorry ^s galley was 
a good-enough sea-boat, but there was a strong feeling tliat, 
when in danger from reefs or water-spouts, she w^ould not bo dT 
manageable vessel. Unf ortimately, from some defect in lior Iniil <5 , 
when she rolled, she creaked like a now shoe. She was built 
entirely for a cargo boat — for commerce, and not for war, and 
everything had been sacrificed to stowage room. Sho had very 
littlo passenger accommodation. Cattle wore then carried 
below, wliich made loading a complicated matter. Now tlioy 
are stowed on deck. The paddle-boxes of tho Devil’s Boat 
were painted white, tho hull, down to the water-line, rod, and 
the rest of the vessel black, according to the ugly fa nlii on 
the day. Empty, she drew seven foot ; laden, fourteen. Tlio 
engine was a powerful one — one horse-power to every tbvoo 
tons of cargo. 

Tho paddle-wheels were judiciously placed a littlo in advance 
of the centre of gravity. Tho highest piossure was equal to 
two atmospheres. It burnt a great deal of coal, though it was 
built on tho expansion and condensation principle- Consider- 
ing the period at* which it was made, tho engine was an 
excellent one. It had been manufactured in Eraiict^ at tho 
Foundry of Borcy. Mess, Lethiorry had partially design) od it, 
and tho engineer, wjio had constructed it according to his plan, 
was dead, so that it was ginique of its kind, and almost impossible 
to replace. The man who planned it lived, but tho coij^truetof 
had passed away. It had cost forty thousand francs. Lothieny 
had hi«aself built the galley in tho*large cqverqji yar<>by 
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side of the tlrst irartello Tower, between Siiiet I’ierre Port and 
Sampson. He had bought tlio wood at Ereiiie, and had 
exerted in her constriuition all the knowledge that he had 
acquired during the years that he had worked as a ship- 
carpenter. You could see liow thorouglily ho luiderstood his 
biisiiiOKs by the luanner in which the planking was laid <lowu, 
the seams of which Avere ca9ilked with saragowti — an Indian 
^•:.\«tic, superior to pitch. The copper used for her shealhing 
had beem well haiuinered out. On the day of the iJlunch he 
exclaimed, in the fulnobs of his heart, “1 am afloat at last!*’ 
The vess*jl proved a success, as we have already infoimied the 
readcu*. Either by chaneo or purpose, she hidl been laimelied 
on tlie l^ith of July. On tiiat day Letbieriy stood upon tho 
pnddle-l>ox, and, looking flxedly upon the o(iean, exclaimed, 
** It is your tirra now. To-day the Parisians took the Bastille, 
and to-day we capture you.’* Ome a Avock the steamer plied 
bthyeem Giierusoy and Haint Male. Siio left on Tuesday 
.morning mid rc^tiirned on Friday night, in time fr»r Saturday’s 
hiarkofc. She was a larger vessel than any of the coasiifig 
sloops, and, her pow(3r lioing on a par with her size, ono trip 
brouglit in a profit equivalent to four of an ordinary boat. 
Hence, Lotliierry’s gaius Avero considerable. The reputation of 
a vessel depends a good deal upon tho Avay in Avliinh tlie cargo 
is stored away, and Letliierry w^as an accomplished stuvodoro. 
'When ho Avus past Avovk ho trained up a man to tako his place. 
After tw o years tlie steamer brought in an annual revenue of 
Boven hundred and fifty pounds sterling. The Guernsey pound 
is AAortli twenty-four Irancs, that of England tAvonty-live, and 
that of JcTsoy tAventy-six: these ditforences are not so unim- 
jiortant ns they may seem— at anjTate, the banks make a profit 
out of them. 


OHAPTEE VI. 

LliTlllEHttV’s TRIUMPH. 

The Galley ” did good business, and Mess. Lethiorry began 
to calculate Avdieii tho day Avoiild come fc-^ him to be termed 
Atoiisieur. lu Guernsey it takes some time before you arrive at 
the dignity of “ Monsieur.” Between Mess, and Monsieur there 
are many steps of the social ladder to ascend. The first rung 
is the fdain n-'ine, wuthout»tiny prefix — we will say Pierre ; then 
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comos tho second, Neighbour Pieri’c; then the tLii*d, Father 
Pierre j the fourth, SiourPiorro; fifth, Me?^s. Pii rt e; then 
wo reach the top, and can ascend no higher, Monsieur PierrOv 
Tins scale, sjnniiging from the earth, roaches to tho highest 
aristocratic pinnado* Here wo give the various grades of 
fioeial position. Above Monsieur, or gontlGinan, comes the 
esquire ; next, the knight — a ti^le iield for life only ; then 
comes the baronet, an hereditary title ; then tlie lord, or 
as it is galled in Scotland; next, tho baron, the viscount, the 
count (termed «‘in earl in England, and jar I in NorAvay) ; then 
tlie marquis, then tho duke, then the peer of England, then 
tho prince of rc^j^ail blood, and, lastly, t^o king. Thanks to the 
idea which ho liad conceived and carried out, thanks to steam, 
to his ongine, and to tho HeYil’s Poat, Mesfs. Lothierry had 
lieconiG a person of some importance. To enable him to build 
tho Galley,” he had borrowed, and he owed money at Brcine 
and Saint Male; but each year he reduced the amount of hia 
debt. 

He had purchased, on credit, close to tho entrance of tho har* 
hour of Saint Sampson, a pretty stone house, recently erec ted, 
with the sea in front and a gartlon behin*!. On orrn of the 
corners its name could be read — Zem JJraroM.^* TJio front 
of the house, which was on a line with tho harbour wall, had 
tAvo row^s of windoAvs, tho north side looking upon th(3 fiower- 
garden, and the south upon the sea ; so that the house had two 
aspects — one on tho storms of ooeau, and tho other upon nature, 
scented by roses. 

Each inhabitant of the house, therefore, enjoyed a suitable 
?iow — the south for Mess. Lethierry, ami the north f(»r Dcruchette. 

Les Braveos had become quite a popular place of resort 
amongst tlie inluxbitants of Saint Sompson, for Letliierry liad 
risen rapitlly in pulilic consideration. Tliis change in popular 
feeling was due to his intrepidity and dilution, to tho iiiiuiber 
of lives that he bad been in»stini mental in pre»sorviiig, but chiefly 
to the successful termination of his enterprise, and to tho fac,t 
tiiat ho had niado^ ^Jaint Sampson the point of firrival and 
departure of a stcuniboat. When llio inhabitants Saint 
Tiorre saw Avhat a su(*eess the Devil’s Ihiat Avas achieving (hey 
wore anxious to make their port its Btartlng point ; but Mess. 
Lethierry insisted tJiat Jiis native t«>w'n, »Saint iSarnpsoii, should 
still retain that privilege. 

“ Tt Avaa liere that I Avas first cast upon the •eea,” %aid he. 
And this speech obtained for him great local popnlaritj/. His 
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position as a landed proprietor and a ratepayer made him wliat 
is called, in Q uernsey, a hahitantj and lie was elected to some 
parochial offices. 

The old sailor had ascended six of the rungs of the ladder of 
Guernsey social precodonco. He had already the title of JOfess, 
and he was close on that of Monsieur, Who could venture to 
say that cue day the proud titie of Lethierry^ JSsq., might not bo 
fwjul inscribed in the book containing the list of the nobility 
and gentry of the island of Guernsey? 4 

But Mess. Letliierry despised such distinctions as foolish 
vanities. 'SVliat he liked best was the useful; and to be 
necessary delighted liinu-inore than to be populsjr. He had, as 
w'o have said, but two weaknesses, and these were Durando and 
IJoriichette. 

He had taken a chance in the lottery of life, and this had 
drawn a prize, and ttiis prize was the Durande cleaving the 
waters of the OhaunoL 


ClIAPTEE VII. 


After having created hia steamship, Lothierry christened it, 
and called it Durando. The Durande, and we will for the 
fuLure term her so, and will, in spite of typographical custom, 
refrain from printing lior name in italics, in conformity with the 
opinion of T^Iess. Letliierry, in whoso sight the Durande waa 
almost a living creature. 

Durande and Deruchette are the same ; the latter is the 
diminutive, and is greatly used in the western parts of France. 

In country places the saints are known by their diminutivoa 
as well as by their full names. When you hear them spoken 
of, you would think that there were several people instead of 
only one. Tho identity of patron saints is not a rare thing : 
liise, Lisotto, Lisa, EUsa, Isabelle, Lisbeth, Betsy, aU claim 
ElizaboCh as their Patron Saint. It is probable that Mahout, 
Maclou, Malo, and Magloire are tho same saint ; this, however, 
is a more surmise. , 

Saint Durande is much respected in*the Angoumois and La 
Charente. Is she a recognised saint ? This is a matter tha^ 
regards* the framers of the calendar. Recognised or not, she har 
many chapels. Lethierry^ when he was a young saQor a# 
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Rochefort, had made this saint’s acquaintance — most likely in 
tho shape of some pretty girl of Charente ; perhaps it might 
have been the grisette with the pink nails. At anyrate there 
was some pleasant memory connecjtod with her, which induce<x 
him to give lier name to tho two things that he loved best in all 
tho w orld, a‘lapted to his daughter Deruchette, and Durande to 
his 7nind. IIo was the father of tho one and the undo of tho 
other. Uerudiotte W’as tlio daughter of his brother ; sho was an 
orphan. Ho liad adopted lier and filled the place of her father 
and nicfther. Di^ruchetto was not inerlj^ liis niece, she was also 
his godchild. Ho it was who had held her in his arms at the 
baptismal font ; ho it xvas who had soloctod her patron saint, 
and had for her the name of JDcruchotte. As we have 

before said, Dcruchetto was born at Saint Pierre, and her name 
w us entered oil the })arish register. As long as the Uncle and 
niece w’oro in porT eirciini stances, no one cared what she was 
called; but wlien tho little girl bocamo a miss, and tlio sailor a 
g(uitleman, tJie namo of Ihuaidietto .sliocked them ; all were 
astonisliod at it. They asked Moss. Lothiorry/‘ Why do you call 
lier Herudietto IIo 'replied, “It is as good as any otlmr 
naTiio.*’ Several oiforts were made to have her re-christoned, but 
lio would lend liis aid to no such project. One day a fine lady, 
ot high standing in Saint Sampson, •the wife of a rich iron 
rtiustor who had retired from business, said to Mess. Lothiorry, 
“ From hencofortli T shfill call you niece Nancy/' 

“Why not Ijous le Saulnier, if we are to call her after a 
city?" asked he. The lady did not, however, relinquish her 
design, and next day said to him, “"Wo cannot really have 
1 )eruchette any more ; I have found a charming namo for your 
“ Certainly a very jmMty name,” answered 
Mofs. Lethiorry, but composed of tho abominable w ords, husland 
arid donhnj ; * and ho resolutely adhered to Heruclietto. It would 
bo a iiiistako to suxqioso, from Lothierry's joke, tliat ho did not 
desire to marry his niece. Ho did wish her to marry, but, then, 
lie w anted to select her husband himself. Ho desired a man of 
Ids own stami>, a thorough hard worker, who W’ould keep his 
w ile like a lady. Ho liked a man's hands to show that he worked 
hai' j, as much as ho appreciated soft white hands in% vroman. 
To prevent Deriichette from spoiling her pretty fingers he had 
always brought her up as a lady. He had engaged a music* 
master for her, given* her a piano, a small collection of bookf 

* A pun upon the French words, man* and fine. 
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p.»ul a work-LaKkot duly wtored witii Tu odlo-? aud But 

bIic road riioro than bJio sewed, and phiyGd more tJiiiri slio read. 
This Piiited LethieiiW. Ail Hint in? Avant<>d was that sIig 

-:;liould he p'^’etty. Tlo liod hvon dir ht r up nuuo liko a r 
than a young girl, Anvoiu) 'will luidortitaud this m lio has 
fc'tudiod a iiailor^s characUn-. Jhaii-h and iineultured as Ihoir 
nature may he, they love roliiicaiiont i7i others. Jn ordoi'fliat 
tlio nioe'e might InHajiiiii wliat tiie um io desired it ^vas neeessary 
that she should Lo wealthy. TIis steamer was working for this 
result. La Duraiide’s duty was \o earu a dowry for iJoiUehotlo. 


Cn ALTER VIII. 

BONNIE nUNDEK.” 

DEJtuaiETTK’s room was tl.o pl•<.:t^i.o^vt in tlm house, find was 
furmNiif’d with wdl-polisliod uialvogany ; llio hod liad green and 
wjute cairtains. Tlu> two windows looked on to tho garden and 
the high hill on which stands the Olmteau do Vaih‘. Tlie 
Ihi d(^ la Ituo is on flie other .side ol' tho liilL Deruriiotl Ji’s 
piano stood in Jier rooiii ; she «d'fori jdayed on it, singiiig tie* 
song slio joved best — tlio jnelaindioly Bcoteli melody of lionnio 
Dundee.’^ The gloom of evcmiiig in tlio air, hut. lier volcve rrealh •{ 
the freshness of ennnso, and m.ah* a ])hMTsa-nt et.udrast. l/as.^eriiJ- 
hy said, '^Miss Deriicliotto is at her piano, and soinotinios 
fit<jj)ped at the garden wall to listen t<» so sweet a song with so 
melancholy bu air, 

Ddruchette was tlio very life of the house, as she llittod to and 
fro. yho was like oUn-md spring; she was boautifiil, but nioro 
pretty than la autifnl, and more graceful then pretty, ^fo llio 
old seafaring irieiids cd I.etin’eiuy sIm wuas like tho of 

tho song R(> ]’re<jiieiitly sung by tlio camp and galioy lires, wlio 
was no hoautiiul tliat 

Qiicllfl parWHit pour t^lie dans 1« rcidinc-tit..’* 

Hess, Lotliiorry used to say, 81ie has hair as thick as a cable.'* 
As a i liiU’, she had boon simply delicious ; some people objeotod 
to her noRO, but the child, evidently dolormiued to l>e pretty, 
had grown n|» in such a ma.nnor, that oven tlks feature satisfied 
all critics. Her beauty ratlier ii..cr«n>ft] *<is she grew n|> ; her 
nos»i was neither loo hmg or too short, avid she every «bvy grow 
more chalming." 
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SliB alsvriyft oallful lier iihcIo “ r:i?lier.’* 

Lotliierry allowed ]iB,r to do a little garJenlug, ami a small 
proportion ot* liou sehold woxk. She watered with her own liand?* 
her howor-hods, filled with pinli: hollyhocks, pui'^de fox-giov^e, 
pereuriial phlox, ami scarlet hiiriiets. fcdie took overy ailvantago 
that i.liG Oucriisoy elimnto, which is so favoiirahlo to floriculture, 
aflordiMh Like othiT persons, hor aloes wero in the open, and 
si 10 Kiieneeded in tlie more diffteult task of ciiltivating tli^e 
Nepauleso cinquo foil. Her liitlo Icitohen garden was avvuI 
arvaiigeilb; she had a (u*op of spinach after hor radislios, ami 
peas fiucceedod the spinach. Siie know the right time to pnt 
in Hutch caulillowtTs and Brussels Sprouts, which she trans- 
planted ill slie iiad turnips in Aif^gust, and cmded endive 

in Septeniher, plenty of round parsnips for autumn, and 
campion for winter. Moss. Lethicrry allowed lier to do a cer- 
tain amount of gardening, on condition that she did not use ilio 
rake and spado too ranch, or do any coarse work. Slio had two 
servants under lier, Cfrace ami Doueo — two tlioroiighly Guernsey 
names, who did the Jiard work in house and gavduu, and had the* 
right to have rod hands. 

Mess. Lethierry'ff room was a little ouphonrd, witli a win- 
dow looking on to the harbour, coimutmigating with the hall on 
the ground floor, iu wliich was the front door and tho stair- 
case. The furniture of his rooTu consisted of Jiis hammock, his 
chronometer, and his pi])e. Tiiere was also a table and some 
cliairs ; tho beams and tho ceiling had been whitewashed, as 
w^ero also the walls. On the right hand side of the door, was 
nailed a chart of tho clumTiel, hearing tho name, “JP! Fa-dew^ 
T), Charing Cros^^ Geographer to llh Majesty and on the left, 
stretiiied against the^wail, was one of those large cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs, on which are portrayed the signal-code, having 
the flags of* Franco, Kussia, S[»ain, and tho United ytatos in the 
four corners, and the Union .lack in the c-ontre. 

Grace and Douce had certain good points about them. Douce 
was good-natured and Grace was g»)od-looking. Doii<:0 was 
unmarried, and kept compuTiy with a young man. The girls 
had something of theTJroolo slowness in thoir method of gluing 
tiieiv work. Grace, coquettish and pretty, was ahvays looking 
out to sea, with a sort of cat-like luixioty. Rex^ort said that this 
arose from the fact, tjiat not only had she, like Douce, a young 
man, but that she was ifiarried to a sailor, wdiose return she 
dreaded. But with this we hnvo nothing to do.. Inaliome 
conducted with his simplicity, Douce would have I’emamcd the 
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servant, and Grace become the confidential maid, but the pos- 
Bible talents of Grace were lost on an innocent mind like that 
of her young mistress. Both Grace and Douce’s love affairs 
were kept carefuUy in the background. Mess. Lethierry had no 
fuspicion of thorn, and D^ruchette never thought of such things 
for a moment. The ground-floor room, which was a largo one, 
with a deox) fire-idaeo, surrourided b}'^ benches, with a table in 
front of it, had been used as a meeting-house for Frencli 
Drotestaiit rofxigeos. The only atteinpt at ornament on^tho bare 
wall was a parchment in a wooden frame, upon winch w'ere 
inscribed the good deeds of Boiiiguus Bossuet, tlie Bishop of 
Meaux. Some poor inhabitants of the diocese of his redoubtable 
i>relato, nicknamed the Eagle,” persecuted by* him at the time 
of the Revocation of the Edict of flantes, and compelled to sock 
safety in Guernsey, ha<l hung up this x>arohnumt as a roniom- 
branco of lum. In letter.s of faded ink could still bo decij)]iered, 
though with difficulty, siicli fa<?ts as these — facts wliich are hut 
little known: — “October the 29tli, 1685, the Bishoi) of Meaux 
l)etitioTis the King for x)crinission to ra^o to the ground the 
conventiclesof Morcof aiulNanteuil.” April the 2nd, 1686, — The 
Oochards, fatlior and son, were wanted on account of heresy, at 
the request of the Buhoj) of Meaux.” (Note. — TJio Cochards 
were released, having recanted.) “October the 28th, 1699. — The 
Bisho]! of AfoM!ix sends a disx)atch to IMoiis. de Pontchartrain, 
urging upon liim the necessity of xfif^-cing the young ladies of 
tlie families of Chalaudes and Neuvillo, beJonging to the re- 
formed religion, in the convent of the Now Catholics in Paris.” 
“ July the 7th, 1708. — The warrant issued by the King, ordering 
the imx)risonmeiit of Baudoin and his wife, of Eublaines, as lad 
Catholics, was executed by the Bishop of Meaux.” 

At the end of the room, near Lethierry’s door, was a wooden 
erection, whicli had boon flio Huguenot jjalxfit, but which now, 
by some iron railings and a pigoon-liole, had become the steam- 
boat office — that is, the office of the Durando, at which Moss. 
Lethierry personally X)re.sided. The Bible in the former oaken 
Xr.ilpit liad been replaced by a largo book, tho W’'hich 

woroSjuarked “Dr.” and “Or.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOMEONE WHO HAD POUND OUT RANTAINB, 

As long as Ills health would permit, Lethierry had commanded 
the Durande, and had employed no other captain or pilot ; but 
tlio time had at last arrived when Ke was compelled to find a sub- 
stitute. He had chosen for this j)Ost Sieur Clubin, of Torteval, 
a quiet, taciturn man, who was considered by all to possess a 
character of the strictest probity. Ho became Lethierry^s other 
p.At 

iSiour Clubin* although he had soraetlfing the appearance of a 
notary, was a bold and skilful seaman. He had all the know- 
ledge necessary to oiicountor the dangers of his profession. 
11.0 was a good stevedore, a skilful reefer, a stead}'* and careful 
boatswain, a clever pilot, and an intrepid captain. He w^as 
prudent, yet he sometimes carried that virtue to the pitch of 
audacity, which is a good quality in a seaman. His natural 
fear of probable danger w^as toned down by his knowledge oi 
what to do when such danger arose. Ho was one of those 
seamen wdio have no hesitation in facing danger up to a point 
ill which they have experionoo, and generally manage to got 
out of the peril in some way or other. He jiossessed all the 
knowledge whicli a man can attain to who has to deal with so 
uncertain an element as the ocean. In addition, Sieur Clubin 
w^as a inagriificiont swimmer. He w^as of that race of men 
wlio have been broken in to iiiako their way through the waves, 
and who can remain for any h.mgth of time in the water — who 
can enter the soa at Havre des Pas in Jersey, swim round the 
Colettes, pass the Hermitage and Castle Elizabeth, and return 
to his starting-point in two hours. He came from Torteval, and 
it Avas reported that he had swam across the dangerous passage 
between the Honois rocks and Plainmont. One thing about 
him Avhich had inspired Mess. Lethierry with the greatest con- 
fidonce was the fact that Clubin had estimated Eantaine’s 
character correctly Slniost at a glance. “ That man wjU rob 
you,” said he. And the event verified the prophecy. More 
than once — certainly iu trifling matters — Lethierry had put 
Clubin's honesty to tU© test, and he treated him on a perfectly 
coriiidential footing. » 

“ A good conscience should be treated with every confidaucOft^ 
was one of Mess. Lethierry’s sayings. 
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CIIAPTEE X, 

A LONG TAKN. 

LKTinERRy, for liomfort’s sake, always wore his sea-goJeg olotlies, 
and preferred ]iis sailor's jorsoy to his pilot’s jackoL This 
soiiiotimes made Deriichette t-ini up her little nose. Nothing 
is ])rottior than to see a pretty girl pout. She would scold liiiu, 
and, with an arch smile, would say, “ How you smelUof pitch 
and tar, iny dear father ! ” and tlien she would give him a little 
tap on ins broad shoulders. 

Tiie stout old sea-dog; had many wonderful^itales to toll of 
adventures that had befallen him in his voyages and travels. 
In Madagascar ho had seen birds, three of the feathers of wliich 
were suliicient to roof a house. In India he had come across 
sorrel, the stalks of which were nine feet high. In New Ilollaiid 
he had seen flocks of geese and turkeys, led and guarded by a 
bird called the Agami, who acted in the same manner a^s a 
shepherd’s dog. He had ^omo across the gorilla — the terrible 
niau-monkoy of Africa — more than seven feet in height. He had 
visited the burial grounds of the elephant ; ho knew tho habit* 
of all tile monkey tri'oe, from tho one called the macaco hraro 
to the howling monkey known by the name of tho macaco 
larbado. In Chili he had seen an ape endeavour to excite the pity 
of the hunters by exhibiting its little one. In Califoi’nia he had 
examined the hollow trunk of a tree which had lallen to tho 
^ound, and through which a mau on horseback could ride a 
mstanco of one hundred and fifty paces. In Morocco he had 
witnessed a fight between the Mozabites and the Biskris, who 
wore armed with matraha and bars of iron. Tho Biskris 
fought because they had been called “kelb,” which means 
dog, and the Mozabites because they had been treated as 
hhamaij which means men of the fifth caste. In Cliina he 
had been a sperjtator of the execution of the pirate Clianh-thong- 
quan-larli-Quoi, who was cut into pieces for luiving murdered i 
tlie head man of a village. At Tiiu-dan mot he was jiresent . 
when lion carried oil' an old woman from tlio marlcet-place. ’ 
He had assisted at tho arrival of the Great Serpent, brought 
from Canton to Saigon, to celebrate tho festival of Guan-nam, 
the goddess of sailors in the Pagoda, of Oho-len. He had seen 
the mighty Quan-Sfl among the Moi. In Brazil he had seen tlie 
ladies put little muslin caps in their hair, each containing a fire- 
fly, making a beautiful luminous headdress In Uixguay he 
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had fought with ants, and in Paraguay Avith gigautit^ spiders, 
covered witli down and as large as a oiiild’s liaad, with legs a 
foot long, who attack human beings by darting their bnstles 
into them like arrows, raising painful blisters. On the banks 
of the river Aidnos — a branch of tlie Toeantiu — he had seen, in 
the primfoval lorosts of the Diamantina, a terrible race of bat- 
shiiped men, who are born witli® Avhito liair and red eyes, and 
dwell in the deepest recesses of the wood, slci^ping all day, but 
hunting and fisliin;; }»y night, seeing tlio best when thoro is no 
moon. Once, near Beyrouth, a phiviametor Avas stolen from an 
expoditionary cjuiip which ho had joined. A sorcerer, w^earing 
only two or t^aee strips of leather, hi)king like a man AA'ith 
nothing on biit liis bnices, avIio had been caliod, rang a boll so 
violently that at 1 isi a hyena ran irp Avitli tho missing lain- 
giiago in hi.s rnoutli. 

Tiio beast had been tlie thi«d. 

Tliese true stories, w'liicJi had alltlio air of romance/wore wdiat 
he A\’oiil<l amuse DcrucJiette Avitii. 

Tho figure-head of tho Duraudo, Avliich Avas tho ('.onriectin§ 
link between the ship and ins iiieco, Avas an object of groat 
alfection to Mesa. Lcthierry. ilo liad ordered it to be made a 
likeness of Deruchetto. It Avas very ’roughly executed, and 
resembled a lump of wmod trying to look like a girl. 

Tills shapeless block, liowover, had a great influence upon 
Mess. Lethierry, Ho liad (juite a superstitious feeling regarding 
it. Ho believed in it as a perfect portrait of Deruchetto. Thus 
the article of faith resembles the truth, and tho idol the deity. 

Moss. Ijotliierry had two festivals a week — Tuesday and Friday. 
Ills first pleasure Avas to see the Durande leave the harbour ; his 
next to watch her return. lie vrould lean his elbows on the 
window-sill and gaze with admiration on his vrork, and Avas 
completely happy. It was something like the verse in Genesis, 
Avhich says, ‘‘ And Ho saw that it was good.” On Friday the 
appearance of Mess, Lethierry at his Avindow was as good as a 
signal. When tho neighbours saw him light his pipe at the 
Avindow of Les Brakes, they cried out “ Ah! the steamer is in 
sight.” In fact, one smoke announced the arrival of thtf other. 

As soon as the Durande entered the harbour she was moored 
to a largo iron rin^ fixed in tho Avail of the house under 
Lethierry’s Avindow. Oa these niglits Lethierry slept peace! uUy 
In his hammock, feeling that both Durande and D<^ruchette were 
close at hand. 

The «iooriugs of the Durando wor^ dose to*the J^arbour bell, 
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and there was betoeon it and Les Brav^es a narrow piece of 
pavement. Tho quay, the house, the garden, the Janes bordered 
with hedges, and the greater portion of the neiglibouring houses 
have all passed away. The extensive demand for Guernsey 
stone has been the destruction of all of them. The whole space 
is now occupied by the yards of the workers in stone. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Olf VUTIJRE HUSBANDS. 

DEUTTCirETTB gTGw up, but sho still remained single. Mess. 
Lethierry, by bringing up his daughter without permitting her 
to soil her hands, had rendered her rather fastidious. Lethierry 
also liad his proj udices : lio wanted to find in the same man a 
husband for Deruchette and a master for Durando. His desire 
was to provide for both his daughters at once; he wished to find 
a guide for the one and a pilot for tho other. 

What is a husband but tho captain on tho voyago of life? 
Why should his daughter and his ship not both have the same 
commander ? Each household has its tides, which ebb and flow. 
He who understands how to pilot a barque can easily guide a 
woman, for both woman and ship are iutluencod by tho mf>on 
and the wind. Sieur Clubin was only fifteen years younget 
than Lettiiorry, so that he could not expect him to retain his 
command for many years. A younger pilot must bo sought for, 
a permanent commander, a definite successor to the builder, 
creator, and inventor. TJie permanent captain of the Durando 
would be half a son-in-law, in Lethieiiy’s opinion : why not, 
tlien, combine the two in one? The idea pleased him, and he 
dwelt upon it. lie pictured to himself tho husband for his 
niece— a powerful seaman, bronzed by exposure to the elements 
— an ocean athlete. Deruchette had not quite the same ideas of 
a husband as her undo had ; there was d* tinge of romance in 
her dreams on that subject. 

But on one point botli uncle and niece agreed — ^that there wqa 
no necessity to hurry matters. 

When the fact was thoroughly established that Ddruchetfe 
was an heiress, suitors had presented themselves readily enough. 
Too much eagerness, however, does not always show that the 
wooer would make a desirable husband, and Lothievry knew 
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this well euou^^h. He had a hahit of grumbling oiifc tlio old 
French proverb, ‘‘A golden maiden, a brazen lover,” and he 
dismissed the suitors politely, making up his mind to wait, as 
also did D^u'uchetto. 

There was one curious trait in his character, and that was 
that ho was not partial to the aristocracy. In tliis respect he 
w^as totally un-English. It is a (iitlicult thing to believe, but it 
is a fact, that he had gone so far as to refuse a Ganduel of Jersey 
and a Bi;gnet Nicolin of Sark, both of whom had proposed to 
Deruchetto. People had the audacity to assert that he had 
declined the proposals of marriage from a family residing in 
Aurigny, and 4hat he had dismissed scion of the house of 
Edou, who could, doubtless, trace his pedigree to Edward the 
Confessor. 


CHAPTEP Xn. 

AN AWTreWARB TRAIT IN IiETTIIEHRY’s CnARACTER. , 

Mess. Letiiieriiy had one fault, and many considered that a 
very serious one: ho hated a priest. There was notliing pers'>nal 
in tliis feeling; it was not the man th«ft ho detested, but his 
profession. One day, when he ivas reading — ^for he did read — 
Voltaire — for ho road Voltaire — tlieso words, ‘‘Priests are cats,” 
it caused him to throw down tlio book and mutter between his 
teeth, * ‘ Then I wish that I were a dog.” We must take into con- 
sideration that, at the time of the building of the Devil’s Boat, 
the whole anny of priests — Catholics, Protestants, and .Disscuteni 
• — ^liad violently opposed its construction, and had subjected its 
builder to a species of persecutions. liav^o not ooncoaled 

from the reader that, in the eyes of these reverend goutlemen, 
the attempt to revolutionise the art of navigation, to make the 
Norman Archipelago a theatre of progress, and to try new 
inventions in the poor little island of Guernsey, was an act of 
abominable rashness, almost allied to heresy; and, therefore, 
they had not hesitated to condmnn it pretty severely. 

AVe are speaking of the Guernsey clergy of the last genera- 
tion, not tlio present clerical authorities, who lend the way in all 
matters of social progress. In a hundred ditforeiit ways tlioy 
had cast stumbling- nlorjks in Lothiorry’s way, and liad evfci 
employed the pulpit as an engine ot‘ opposition. Ijitsliked by 
the clerical body, he, in his turn, hated them, anH thoir treat- 
ment of him was some excuse for Iiis doing so. 

• . T • ^ 
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But we must jilloAr that his hatred for priests was, to a cenain 
extent, an cienieiit of his nature, i^voii Inid tiiey not disliked 
him ]io would have hfid a prejudicB against thorn. As lie 
r^^iuarked, ho the d<‘g’, find they AA'ero the cats. Prom liis 
luodo i>f thinking* ho avus anta.^onistic to them, atul Iiis natural 
instincts led liiiii in Iho same path; he saw their Jialt-conrtoalod 
tiiiws, and boldly showed hhs teeth. 8oniotinies it must be 
allowed that ho l>eimved a little iiureasonaldy. It is wrong to 
make no e?;ceptiouw, and to hate a wI)oly class is a* inistako. 
Tlio Savoy aril ])i'i(\st Avould not liave foutid fiiA'oiu* in his sight. 
Lethiovry did not believo that tkoro could he sucli a thing as a 
good priest. His ptiiio*.-f>phA' Avas of ton Avouiid \uj to a pi tel t. wli tcli 
deprived lo'm of taking a clear view of tlio ciu-e. There is a 
hhpitry arriong.4 iJro uuc-t i. » I •:>»*;! nt as Avell as the iLilolevant o of 
those of liberal ideas. But Ijotiiiorry was .so naturally goorh 
humourod that lio c«)iild not ]>o a really good liafiu. He avoided 
poople more than ho attacked them, and kept the xmrsous at, a 
distanco. They had injured liim, arul all IcMlld Avas to rolVain 
from expressing good musIios on their hehalf. The juac.ti. al 
differcjnee hotAveen tlio two hat reds was that theirs Avas aniuiosity, 
ttiul his antipatliy. 

Small as the island of Guernsey is there are two religions in 
it — the Cutliolicj and the I.Voteslant. Nowadays iliey do not 
use the samo building for the two religions. ICaeh belief lias 
its own chureli or chapel. At Heidelberg, however, they are 
not so parti cul/ir, and iiuAm divided a chiireh into two parts — 
half for Saint JN’tor and half for Calvin. A jiartitiou proAauits 

10 rival sects from coming to blows; tJio Cathfdics Jiavo throo 
altars as Avell as the Protestants, the sorvic(>s arc at the same 
hours, and the same bell calls the dilferent congregations to 
Avorship. It rings at the same time for God and for the Devil. 
This is one Avay of simplifying matters. 

The national German cabnuoss tolerates such close quarters; 
but in Guernsey each religion has its own peculiar hom(3. There 
is the orthodox church and the heretic ehurtih. You can belong 
to which you like, or to neither of them, and this Avas the choice 
which^Moss. Lorhieriy made. 

This seaman, tliis artisan, this pliilosophor, this son of toil, 
Uiough simple in m>^uncr, AA'as shrcAvd and acute in reasoning ; 
he had his prejudii^es and his opIaioi>c. On the subject of the 
priesfa he Ayas immovable. Montlosier Avas nothing to liim. 
lie would, at times, make A^ery ill-placed jokes, and used oxpres- 
Hions Avhich , soiuyled ratlvor cpiaint. Thus ho called cxrafoasion 
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c<ymhing o?it one’s conseienco.” TTo Iiad a smatteriiJg of 
learning', wliieh he Jnul pioked up diiriug the inte rvals hetvreen 
Btorms nndealniB; and lio made errors iu pKtrimiciafion wbieli 
Bometimes almost appoared intoritionaL A ad 'v^diori, after 
Watorlof), pcaee was signed bct-vveen Ijoaes XA^IIl. and Welling- 
ton, Mess. -LeUiiorry saici, IhmntiO tl a He la traUff*' (F union finieo 
k'i' deux cam-inH • 

But 3us abhoiTonoo of lAipal doetriuea did not coneiliato lim 
Protostunts. TJjo lioctor liked him just as little as tho Priest did. 
iris contempt for roiigion broke out in t.hn v<iry face of tlio most 
essentjal canons of tho Church. Otjco chance iiad led him into 
church whme tlri Ivoverond Ja<*queinin Horoilo preaching a 
maguiilcent sfvrmon on tlio torrors of hell, crauuned frf>Mi one 
end to the other with texts from Ifoly Writ, proving oteriial 
punishment, tortures, damnation, and inexorable chastisonieiits ; 
lire without ceasing, everlasting ciaxses, the 'wratfi of tim 
Almighty, heavenly'’ anger, and Divine viuigeanoe, to l^e 7iiattcrs 
coucorning wliieli ni)t n sinulow of a <hnil>t rmnained. As 
Lotliierry was leiJA'ing the building, after lislening to tho sennou* 
with the greatest attention, Im was hi'-ai'd to murmur, “ What a 
inislako 1 liavo inado ! TJp to this linio I Imd Ihonght that God 
was inoroiful.” • 

This leaven of Atheism he had become inibuod with during 
his residence in France, 

Although a thoroiighbrod Guornseyman, he was nifdcnamed 
tho Frenchman ” in the island, because of his improper idf?as, 
■which lio did not attempt to conceal. Ho was full of notions 
for upsetting existing arracg-'mcTits. His obstinacy in building 
the Devil’s Jh.iat provc'd tlus. He used to say, “ 1 was .suckled 
by '89.” ,ll this was tiio ease ifc cannot bo said tleit he was 
roared on xN'holesome milk. There were many c^hir tiihigs 
against him, for it is most dilhcult to rema hi neutral inaiNvuntry 
place. To live a peatieful life you liave, in Frau(; 0 , lo keep up 
appearances; in England, to be respectable. To be respectable 
implies a whole crowd of observances : froTnkee])ing the Sabbath 
holy to putting on a^ch-au necktie. “ Nf'vor to have a finger 
pointed at you” is another terrible law. To bo pointed tit is a 
soii; of miniature interdict. Gossip is nowhere so rampant as iu 
Bmall towns, xvhoro malignity punishes its victims by isolation, 
and resoinbh\s the tluiiKjors of tlie (.^hurch seen through the 
BmaJl end of an opera-giass. 

The bravest dread this; they will face shot and shell, or wind 
flmd wty'e, but they fly ignominiously before tho tongue of 
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Boandol. Mess. Lothierry was more obstinate tlian logical, bxit, 
under this compulsion, even his firmness gave way. He put, to 
use one of his strange phrases, ‘‘ a little water in his wine; ” that 
is to say, he kept ^oof from the clergy, but did not decline to 
receive them in his house. On official occasions, and ^ nthe 
seasons upon which pastoral visits were made, he received, an 
equally courteous manner, either the Lutheran minister or the 
Popish priest, and occasionally he would escort Deruchette to 
the Protestant Church, to which she only went on the four great 
festivals of the year. 

But all these compromises of conscience cost him many a 

E ang, and, far from making him more friendly^with the pviest- 
ood, widened the brihch between them, and he recompensed 
himself by a little more scoffing. 

This was the only unehaiitable trait in his nature ; in all other 
points he was kind and generous, and there was no means of 
curing him of it, for it was an essential point of his nature, and 
utterly beyond his own control. 

« The ministers of every form of religion were distasteful to 
him. He had that want of reverence for sacred things which 
men picked up during the Revolution . He considered there 
was no distinction bel^een one sect and another. Ho made no 
allowance even for the great step in advance that had been 
taken — the refusal to believe in a Real Presence. His culpable 
blindness in religious matters prevented his seeing any difference 
between a minister and a priest. He mixed up reverend fathers 
and reverend doctors indiscriminately. Ho used to say “ There was 
not a pin to choose between Wesley and Loyola / ” If he saw a 
clergyman walking with his wife, he would turn his head aside 
and mutter, ‘‘ A married priest ! in those satirical tones which 
conveyed so much to the ear of a Frenchman at that date. 

He was fond of telling how, on a visit to England, he had 
seen Bishopess of London His anger at these kind of 

marriages was excessive. “Gown does not marry gown! he 
would cry out. The priesthood was, in his opinion, a kind of 
sex, and his expression would certainly h^e been, “Not a man 
or a woman, but a priest I ’’ With decided bad taste, he applied 
the same insulting epithets to the Protestant clergyman and the 
Catholic priest, and classed both cassocks under the same head. 
Whether they were Catholic or ProtestaiSl;, he took no pains to 
alter the rough phrases which were® applied to them at that 
peridd; and his constant injunction to Deruchette was, Marry 
sshoever i/ou lil e, so Iona as it is not a narson i 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

CAHELESSNBSS ADDS A OUARVi TO BEATJTY. 

If Lethierry onco said anything fie remembered it ; D6ruchette 
forgot everything the moment after it was uttered. This was 
the difference between uncle and niece. 

Brought up in the manner we have described, Denichette had 
no sense of responsibility. There is a hidden danger in a system 
of education which has not been bag^d on sufficiently sfrict 

E rinciplos. It is an act of imprudence to make your children 
appy at too early an age. Deruchette had an idea that as long 
as she was pleased all would go well, and she knew how delighted 
her uncle was to see her happy. She had imbibed many of 
Lethierry’ s opinions, and considered that four annual visits to 
the Parish Church were quite sufficient. We have mot her in 
her Christmas toilette. She was entirely ignorant of the roalitie*s 
of life, but was of the temperament to love passionately some 
day. In the meantime she was happy She sang as tho fancy 
seized her, and talked in the same maimer ; went straight ahead, 
tlirowing a word or two to the passers-by, came and went at 
her own sweet will, and enjoyed all tho English custom of 
freedom. In England the very infants go alone ; maidens are 
their own mistresses, and womanhood has tho reins given to 
her. Such are tho habits of the country. Later on, the girls, 
onco so free, become slaves. I am speaking figuratively. Free 
in belief, but slaves to duty. 

Each morning Deruchette awoke from sleep without a thought 
of what liad passed the day before. She would have been 
puzzled to tell you what had happened during the last week. 
This, however, did not prevent her from having in her hours of 
depression a certain mysterious feeling of melancholy, and to 
experience a dark shadow in her happiest hours. 

But such cloudS passed quickly away. The deeper the blue 
of the sky, the more the dark clouds show. She woiud shako 
off such feelings with a gay laugh, never for a moment 
knowing why she 4iad been sad, or tho reason that she had 
recovered her happiness. She was always joking, and was fond 
of teasing the passers-by and of playing tricks the hoys. If 
Satan* himself had Dasa^ that wav she would have nlav*^ Aomo 
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prank upon him. She 'was pretty and innocent, and took 
advantage of both qualities. She was as ready with her smile 
as a cat is with her claws. So much the worse for those that 
were scratched, for she thought no more of them. Yesterday 
had no existence in her imagination ; she lived but in the present. 

This is the effect of being too happy. Becollection vanished 
Croin D^ruchetto’s heart like last winter’s snows. 
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BOOK IV. 
lEE PIfES. 


OHAPTEE 1. 

* GLEAMS OF SOKIIISB OB 9 f FIBB. 

Giijaatt liacl never spoken to Donicliette. IIo knew her from 
having seen her at a distance, as we see the inorniug star. At 
the time when Gi Hiatt saw Dcruchette on the road to Saint 
Pierre Port, and she surprised him by writing his name upon 
the snow, she was only sixteen years of age. The evening 
before, Lethiei'ry had said to her, “ Now, remember, no moil? 
tricks, for you are getting quite a woman ! 

The name Qilliatt,’* written by a maiden’s hand, had stirred 
up the depths of a hithei*to iinfathofhed abyss. What did 
Gilliatt know about women? They were frightened at him 
when he met them, and he had much the same fooling. Uo never 
spoke to a W'oinan, unless he cotdd not lielp himself, and liad 
never kept company with any of the girls of the neighbourhood. 
When he saw a woman coming towards him he would scramble 
over a hedge, or hide himself in some thicket. He even 
avoided old women. Once in his life he had seen a lady from 
Paris, A Parisian lady was a rare sight in Guernsey at tliat 
time, and Gilliatt had heard her deploring her miafortiinos. 
“How sad! There are some rain spots on my bonnet, and 
rain marks apricot colour so terribly.” Some time afterwards 
he found, between the leaves of a book, an engraving, repre- 
senting “ A lady of the Chautsee d’Antin in full dress,” and he 
had nailed it on the wall of his room as a remembrance of the 
fine lady he had met. 

On the Christmas morning upon which ho met Deruchette, 
and when she had ^ughingly written liis name upon the snow, 
he returned home, hardly knowing why he had gone out, and 
when night came he could not rest. "When lie sunk to^leep a 
thousand strange dreams haunted his couch : thal it would be 
a good thing to sow some black radighes in his gaj^den ; that the 
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crop \raB a profitable one ; that he had not seen the boat from 
Sark, and wondered if anything had happened to it ; that he had 
seen the white stone crop in blossom, which was rare at that 
time of year. He had never known for certain if the dead 
woman was really his mother, but believed that must have been 
so, and thought of her with i:^creased affection. Then he began 
to think of the women’s clothes in the trunk. Then he wondered 
whether the Hev. Jacquemin Herode would be appointed Dean 
of Saint Pierre Port, or surrogate to the Bishop, and if the 
living of Saint Sampson would become vacant. He thought 
that the day after Christmas would be the twenty- seventh day 
of the moon, and that it would be high water at twenty minutes 
past tliree, half ebb at fifteen minutes past seven, and low water 
at nine thirty-three, and half-fi-ood at thirty-nine minutes past 
twelve. He remembered every detail of the costume of the. 
Highlander from whom he had purchased the pipes. His bonnet, 
with the badge of the thistle in it, his broadsword, the short, 
tightly-fitting jacket, with square lappels to it, his kilt and sporran 
his snuff midl, his pin set with a Scotch pebble, his two girdles 
and his cross belts, bis dirk in its black sheath, ornamented with 
the cairngorms, and his, skene dhu worn in the garter ; his bare 
knees, chequered hose, and shoes and buckles. The solider’s 
dress became a perfect night-mare, and almost drove him into 
a fever until, towards morning, he sank to sleep. When he 
awoke his first thoughts were of Deruchette. The next night 
he slept better, but the Highlander still haunted his dreams. 
He recollected, in the midst of his visions, that the sittings of 
the Law Courts woiQd commence on the 2l8t of January. He 
also dreamed of the rector, Jacquemin Herode. W^en he 
awoke he agaiu thought of D6ruchette, and this time he was 
highly incensed against her, and wished that he was a boy 
again, so tbat he might go and break her windows with pebbles. 
Then he remembered that if he was a boy his mother would 
still be alive,. and this set him weeping. 

He had designed to go and spend three n^pnths at Chousey, 
or at thti Minquiors, but he gave up the project. 

He never walked upon tho road which led from Saint Pierre 
Port to Valle. 

Ho had an idea that his name still remained where it was 
wiittou, and that the passers-by stopped and looked at it. 
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OHAPTEE 11. 

STEPPING INTO THE UNKNOWN. 

But if lie did not walk on the road to Valle, he had the pleasure 
of seeing Los Bravdes eveiy day ; he did not go that way for 
the Bole purpose, but he seemed ^Iways to have some business 
that took him through the lane that led by Ddruchette’s garden 
wall. 

One morning he heard a market-woman, coming out of Les 
Bravdos, remark to another: ^‘Mess. Lethierry is fond of sea- 
kale.” He ^ent home immediately and made a seakale bed 
in his garden. Seakaie is a vegetaD* somewhat resembling 
asparagus. 

The waUfl of the garden at Les Bravdes were low, and easy 
to climb over. The idea of scaling them would have appeared 
very terrible to him, but ho had the same privilege as other 
passers-by of hearing the voice of those who were talking in 
the house or in the garden. He did not listen, but still he 
heard. • 

One day he heard Grace and Douce quarrelling. Their voices 
really belonged to the house, and reipained like music in his 
ears. On the following day he hoard another voice, which cer- 
tainly was not a servant's, and seemed to him to be Ddruchette^s 
own, and at once he ran off. 

The words that he had heard remained for ever impressed 
upon his memory, and ho kept repeating them continually. 
They were : Please give me the besom.” By degrees, he grew 
bolder, and ventured to stop by the waU. It occurred one day 
that D^ruchette was playing the piano. She was invisible to 
him, but he could hear her through the open window ; then she 
began to sing Bonnie Dundee.” He grew very pole, but 
plucked up his courage, and remained listening. 

Spring came, and Gilliatt had a visiou of bliss; it was to 
him as though the heavens had opened. Ho saw Ddruchette 
watering the lettuces. 

And now ho began to do more than merely stop. learned 
her habits, marked her hours, and waited for her, taking good 
care not to show himself. As the year rolled on, when the 
shrubberies wereffuU of roses and butterflies, hardly daring to 
draw his breath, and^unseen by anyone, he accustomed himself 
to see Ddruohette moving backwards and forward^ in hei’ garden. 
A man can orrow used to poison if he takes h m doses. 
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•‘ Prom his liidiag-place he could sometimes hear Dc^ruchotte 
talting with Mess. Lethierry under an arbour, in which there 
was a bench. He could catch their words distinctly. To 
what a length ha had goue 1 Now, he came to pry and to listen. 
Alas! there is something of the spy in every human heart. 
There was aTiother seat at the end of a walk, much' nearer to 
him, which he could see. Hdruchette sometimes sat upon this 
seat. Prora the llowers wliieli he saw Ddruchette pick he learned 
what perfumes she liked best; the wallflower vras her favourite, 
then came the pink, next the honeysuckle, and, lastly, tlie 

i ’asmine. She did not appear to care much for the roses, and 
ooked at the lilies without attempting to smell them. 

Gilliatt endeavoured i-n read her character from her tastes. 
To each perfume he attaclied some charm on her part. The 
very idea of speaking to D^ruchette made the hair on his head 
bristle. A good old collector of odds-and-ends, whose peri- 
patetic business took her occasionally in the lane behind the 
garden wall of Les Brav<Ses, had remarked the assiduity with 
which Gilliatt toolc up his station behind the wall, and the 
attraction which this lonely spot appeared to have for him. 
Did she connect the presence of a man upon one side of the 
wall with the possibility of there being a woman on the other ? 
Did she perceive the slender, half-invisible thread? In her 
decropid mendicancy had she sufficient youth left to remember 
by-gone days, and could she, in the gloomy winter of her life, 
Still recognise the bright dawn of love ? Wo do not know ; but 
once, as ^e passed Gilliatt at his post, she muttered, endoavour- 
ing to twist hor features into a siuilo, ‘‘ It grows warm.” 

Gilliatt heard her, was struck by her words, and repeated 
them continually to himself. grows warm!” What did 

the old womanmean ? Half mechanically he repeated the words 
again and again during the day, but could not comprehend their 
meaning. 

One evening, as he sat at his window in the BQ de la Hue, 
five or six young girls from Ancresse came down to the creek 
of Houmet to bathe, and, not suspecting that any one was 
watching them, began, in perfect confidence, to sport in the sea. 
Gilliatt mammed his window violently, feeling that he could 
not look on such a sight. 
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CHAPTER in. 

"BONiriE DUNDEE’' FINDS AN ECHO IN TIIE HILL. 

Thebe wbs a spot behind the emdosuro of the garden of Les 
Bravdes where the wall formed an angle, almost hidden by 
hoDy and ivy, half filled with nettles and wild mallow, and 
white lichen piercing its way through the crevices of the stone 
walls, where (Jilliatt passed the greater portion of the summer 
day lost in thought. The lizards grew accustomed to his 
presence, and basked on the sunny stos^s without taking any 
notice of him. The summer days wore bright and the air soft, 
whilst over his head the fleecy clouds came and went. Gilliatt 
eat down on the grass ; the air was tuneful with the music of 
the birds. He rested his forehead in his hands and asked 
himself, “Why did she write my name on the snow?” The 
breeze from the sea blew softly over the land, and from the 
distant quarries of Vaudue could be heard the horn of thft^ 
workman warning the passers-hy that a blast was about ta 
take place. From the spot where he sat the harbour of Saint 
Sampson was not visible, but he could see the toll masts of the 
vessels lying in it, above the tops of the trees. The seagulls 
flew hither and thither. Gilliatt had heard his mother say 
that women could love men — that such things happened some- 
times. He remembered this, and said to himself, “I under- 
stand — suppose D^ruchette is in love with me ! ” Then a feeb’ng 
of deep sadness crept over him, and he murmured : “ Perhaps 
she, too, is thinking of mo.” He remembered that D6:ucliette 
was rich and that he was poor, and decided that a steam boat 
was an abominable invention. He could not remember the 
day of the month, and stared helplessly at the great bumble- 
bees, with short wings and black and yellow bodies, who went 
in and out of the holes in tlie wall with a humming sound. 

One evening D^ruchette had gone up to bed, and approached 
the window to close^ it. The night was very dark. Suddenly 
she heard something, and listened attentively. Through the 
might she heard sounds of music ; it was someone on the hill, or, 
perhaps, beneath the towers of the Chateau deV alle, playing tunes 
upon some instnimeift. D(^ruchette recognised her favourite air 
of “Bonnie Dundee ” pHayed upon the pipes. After listening 
awhile she closed the window, and thought no more (ft the 
matter^ 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

**A tune ’neath the window may please the fair, 

But of unde and guardian, pry thee take carve' 1 * 

Fottk yearo had passed away. 

D^ruchette was nearing hjr twenty-first birthday, and was 
still unmarried. Some one has written that a fixed idea is like 
a gimlet, and that every year gives it a turn and sends it in 
further. To pull it out the first year is like tearing your hair 
out by the roots ; the second year you bring away skin and flesh; 
the third year it feels eo if your bones were brokv^n ; and on the 
fourth as though your very brain was being scooped out. 

Oilliatt was, as it were, in the fourth stage. 

He had, as yet, never said a word to Ddruchette. 

He only dreamed of her. 

Once, when, by chance, he was at Saint Sampson, he had seen 
D^ruchette talking with Mess. Lethierry in front of the door of 
‘Les Brav^es, which opened on to the harbour. Gilliatt ventured 
to approach pretty close to them. He fancied that he could 
almost have been certain that she had looked upon him with a 
smile. There was nothing impossible in such an idea. 

From time to time I)<^ruchette heard the sound of the pipes. 

Mess. Lethierry also heard it, and had remarked the porsis"* 
tency with which this minstrel played under Ddruchette’s window. 
The tunes were tender ones, too, which aggravated the offence. 
A lover who serenaded his niece by night was not at all to his 
taste. He wished D^ruchette to marry at a proper time, when 
he and she were ready, and to make it a perfectly simple affair, 
without any romantic trash or music. Irritated at all this, he 
kept a strict watch, and at last fancied that he had detected 
Gilliatt. He passed his fingers through his whiskers — ^his usual 
indication of wrath — and growled out, ** What has this animal 

g ot to ^ipe about ? He is in love with Deruchette, that is dear ; 

ut he is losing his time. The man that wants Deruchette must 
come direct to me, and not play the flute under her windows.” 
An ini^ortant event, that had long been looked forward to, now 
took place. It was announced that the Eeverend Jacquemin 
Herode had been appointed surrogate of the Bishop of Win- 
diester, dean of the island, and rector pf iSaint Pierre Port, and 
that he would leave Saint Sampson as soon as he had handed 
over^tliepfi&ish to his successor. The new rector was expected 
daily, y He was a gentleman of Norman family, the Rev 
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Ebenezer Gaudray. A few facts were^ known about the new 
rector, which wore commented on, according to the dispositions of 
the talkers. He was young and poor ; but he was very learned 
for his age, and, in spite of his present poverty, had great 
expectations from an uncle, the worthy Dean of Saint Asaph, 
who, when he died, would leave ^him very well off. Mons. 
Caudray belonged to a veiy good family, and narrowly escaped 
the prefix of ‘‘honourable” to his name. As to ms belief, 
people differed. He was an Anglican, but, according to Bishop 
Tillotson's expression, a “ libertine,” — that is to say, very ex- 
treme in his ^ews. He repudiated all pharisaical practices, 
and was in fawour of the Synod rathei^ than the Episcopacy. 
His dream was a Primitive Church — one in which an Adam had 
the right to choose his Eve, and where Frumentanus, the 
Bishop of Hierapolis, carrying off a young girl to make her his 
wife, said to her parents: “She desires it, and so do I. You 
are no longer her father or her mother ; I am the angel of 
Hierapolis, and she is my wife. Her father is in heaven." li^ 
reports are to be believe^ the Eev. Ebenezer Gaudray made the 
text, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” subordinate to that 
which said, “ The woman is the flesh of ^he man ; she shall quit 
father and mother to follow her husband.” This tendency to 
limit the parental authority and to give religious sanction for 
freedom in forming conjugal ties is peculiar to all varieties of his 
the^ Protestant religion in England, and particularly so in the 
United States. 


CHAPTER V. 

WELL-DESERVED SUCCESS IS ALWAYS HATED. 

This is how Mess. Letliierry stood at the present moment. The 
Durande had amply fulfllled all the hopes that had been enter- 
tained concerning her. Mess. Lethierry had paid his debts : 
repaired the breaches made in his fortune by Eantaine ; dis- 
charged the claims against him at BrSmo, and met his bills at 
Saint Maio. He had, besides, paid off the mortgages on Les 
Brav^es, and had redeemed the land-tax. He was the proprietor 
of the Durande, a vessel^which brought in an annual income of 
about one thousand pounds, and there was every c]|iance pf his 
gaining an even larger sum than that. Strictly speaking, the 
DuraifCle.was his only source of incojue ; she was |lso of great 
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benefit to the island. Aa the cattle trade brought him the 
largest profits, he had been compelled, in order to facilitate the 
eiitrauce and exit of the animals, to do away with the places for 
storing luggage on the decks, and with the two gigs. Perhaps 
this was imprudent, as the only boat that was left to the Durande 
was tlie long boat, but this was a very good one. Ten years 
had passed since Kantaine’s Jobbery and ^ght. 

The weak point in the Durande’s successful career was that it 
inspired no confidence. People thought that it was only a lucky 
hit, and Lethierry*s luck was looked upon as a mere chance. An 
attempt had been made at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, to 
imitate him, and the \;anture had turned out mcfet disastrously, 
raining all the shareliolders. Lethiorry said that the boat was 
badly built. But at this they shook their heads. Novel under- 
takings are never popular, and the slightest accident injures 
them greatly. One of the commercial oracles of the Norman 
Archipelago — Jauge, the banker — on being consulted as to the 
advisability of an investment in steamei*s, turned his back, 
'■remarking,. ‘'It is a conversion that you propose to me; a con- 
yersion of your money into smoke.'' On the other hand, sailing 
vessels could always obtain freight. The capitalists were 
obstinately in favour di canvas against boilers. In Guernsey the 
Durande was a fact, but steam was not yet fairly established — 
BO strong is prejudice against progress. People said of Lethierry, 
** He has been fortunate, but ^ese things are not to be done 
twice.” 

His success, far from encouraging people, alarmed them, and 
no one would have ventured to start a second Durande. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TUB BESCUE OF THE SUIPWliECKED. 

In the Channel the equinoctial gales begin to blow early. The 
sea is Wrrow and the winds soon lash it into fury. From the 
beginning of February the westerly winds commence, and the 
sea runs high. Navigation becomes persons. The fishermen 
watch the signal pest, and look out fc^ ships in distress. The 
sea is like an ambush — a clarion announcing an invisible warfare. 
Fu^us storins of winds sweep the horizon, and a tempest soon 
springs up, whistling and howling through the dark night. In 
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the depths of the clouds the fierce hurricane preparos to blow. 
Wind is one danger, and fog another. From time immemorial 
Jogs hare been dreaded by sailors. In certain fo^ microscopic 
prisms of ice are found suspended, to which Marriott attributes 
halos, parhelions, and paraselenes. Storm-fogs are composites, 
being formed of various gases of unequal specific gravity, com- 
bined with vapour from the water, tin layers, which divides the 
fog into zones, and makes it a solid formation. Below is iodide, 
above the iodide is sulphur, and above that brome and 
phosphorus. This, making allowance for electric and luagnotid 
tension, explains various phenomena, such as the fires of Splint 
Elmo, spoken d by Columbus and Magellan ; Seneca’s flaxnine 
stars moving about the vessel, and the twin lights of Castor ana 
Pollux, which Plutarch speaks of ; the Homan Legion, whose 
Bpears Cmsar thought were tipped with flame ; the ornamental 
ironwork on the Chateau of Duino, in Friuli, which the sentinel, 
by a mere touch of his lance, caused to send out flashes of fire ; 
and, perhaps, for those lights which emanate from the earth, 
which the ancients called Saturn’s terrestrial lightnings. Air 
the equator there is a permanent band of mist round the globe, 
called the “ cloud ring.” The use of the cloud ring is to lessen 
the heat of the tropics, as the gulf stream is to warm the 
waters at the Poles. Under the cloud ring the fog is very 
dangerous. These are what are called the “ horse latitudes.’* 
The navigators of ancient times used to throw horses overboard, 
in storms, to lighten their ships, and in times of calm to 
economise the supply of water. Columbus said “ Ifube ahaxo m 
mucrte : ” a drooping doud is fatal. The Etruscans, who bore away 
the palm for meteorology, as the Chaldeans did for astronomy, 
had their chief priests — one for thunder and one for the clouds ; 
the ** fulgurators ” watched the lightnings, and the ** aquileges ” 
the fogs. The College of Priest Augurs, founded by the 
Tarquins, was consulted by the Syrians, the Phoenicians, the 
Pelasgians, and all the early mariners of the inland seas. The 
formation of storms was well understood at that time. It m 
intimately connected with the formation of fogs, and is, properly 
speaking, derived from the same source. On the ocean’ there 
ore three foggy zones— one equitorial, and two polar. Sailors 
have but one name for all this, “ The Black Pot.” 

In aU latitudes, and especially in the Channel, the equinoctial 
togs are paiticuWly dangerous. One of the chief perils oi the 
fog is that it hinders sailors from recognising the ontoges in the 
bed o^ tbe sea by the altered colour of the water^ pr^enting 
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them from perceiving when they are approaching sands 03 
breakers ; and so a vessel is aground without the slightest warnr 
ing. Often ships, enveloped in a fog, have no recourse but to 
lay-to, or anchor. There are as many marine casualties in a fog 
as in a storm. 

After a heavy gale which succeeded one of these foggy days, 
the mail boat Cashmere arrived in safety from England. She 
entered harbour in the early morning, just as the gun from 
Castle Comet announced the sunrise. Everyone had been 
anxiously expecting the arrival of the Cashmere, as she ^as to 
have brought the new Hector of Saint Sampson. Shortly after 
her arrivad a report spread through the town that auring 
the night she had been hailed by a boat in which were some 
shipwrecked mariners. 


^ CHAPTEE VII. 

A NAllROW ESCAPE. 

That night, when thr wind had gone down, Gilliatt went out 
to fish, keeping tolerably close to the coast. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon the tide was coming in rapidly, and he was 
making his way back, when, passing before the Horn of the 
Beast, he fancied that he perceived a shadow, not thrown by 
any projection of the rock. He steered his boat in that direction, 
and saw a man seated in the chair of Gild-Holm- ’Ur. The tide 
was already very high, and the rock surrounded by the sea, so 
that escape was not possible. Gilliatt waved his hands to the 
man, but he took no notice of him. Gilliatt drew nearer, and 
saw that he was asleep. 

The man was dressed in black. '^He looks liko a priest,” 
thought Gilliatt, and as he came nearer he saw that he was 
quite a young man ; but he was a stranger to him. 

Fortunately, the rock was very perpendicular, and there 
was deep water dose under it, so that Gilliatt was enabled to 
bring his boat p.longside. The rising tide lifted the boat, so 
that Gilliatt, by standing on the gunwale, could reach the man’s 
feet. He raised himself to his full height and stretched out his 
hands. If his foot had slipped therh would have been a poor 
shaAce of his ever i^ming to the surface a^n. The waves 
wm .i^aming in, an« the position was most critical. 
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He pulled the sleeping man’s foot. What are you doing 
here ? ” cried he. 

The man woke up. had been looking at the view," 
answered he, sleepily. 

He was now wide awake, and continued : ** I have just 

landed,” said he, ** and passed this rock as I was walking. Ihad 
been aU night at sea^ and, f eelii^ weary, I sat down and fell 
asleep.” 

Ten minutes more, and you would have been drowned,” said 
Qilliatt. 

^'EeaUy!” 

** Jump intOh.niy boat,” ^ 

GUliatt maintained the boat in its position with one foot, and, 
clinging to the rock with one hand, he offered the other to the 
black garbed stranger, who sprang actively into the little vessel. 
He was a handsome young man. 

Gilliatt seized the oars, and in two minutes the boat was at its 
anchorage beside the Bd de la Hue. The stranger had on a tall 
hat and a white necktie ; his long frock coat was buttoned up to.* 
his throat; his fair hair was brushed back from his forehead; he 
had a face of almost feminine beauty, a clear eye, and a grave 
manner, % 

Gilliatt moored his boat safely, and, turning round, saw the 
white hand of the young man extended to him with a sovereign 
in it. 

Gilliatt put the hand gently aside. There was a short pause, 
and then the stranger broke the silence. You have saved my 
life,” said he. 

Perhaps I have,” answered Gilliatt. 

The mooring was now completed, and they disembarked. 

The young man continued, I owe you my life, sir,” 

‘‘We will not speak of that,” replied CKlliatt, 

GBliatt’s answer was again followed by a pause. 

“ Do you belong to this parish ? ” asked the stranger. 

“ No,” answered GKlliatt. 

“ Where is your parish ? ” 

Gilliatt pointed^towards the heavens, and simplv' axiswered, 
“ There ! ” 

The stranger bowed, and left him. After proceeding for a few 
steps, he stopped, f6lt in his pocket, and, taking a book from it, 
offered it to Gilliatt • 

“ Will you accept this? ” 

Qilliatt took it ; it was the Bible ! Beating his elbow on the 
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parapet of liis garden wall, he watched the stranger disappear^ 
round the corner of the road that leads to Saint Saiopson. 

In a few minutes all rocollectiou of the events of the last few 
minutes had passed tVom his mind — ^the stranger, the chair of 
Gild-Holm-’Ur arid all ; for there was only one continued line 
of thought that ho now x>ursuod, and that was Doruchette. 

A voice calling him by nanfe aroused him from his reverie, 

‘‘Hey, Giliiatt! 

He riiisod his eyes as ho recognised the voico. It was Si our 
Ijandoj^s. 

“ What is it ? ” asked he. 

For it was Sioiir Lamloys, who was driving olc/hg the ro«Td in 
his little one-horse trap. Ho had pulled up for a minute U) 
speak to GUliatt, but lie seemed anxious and huiTied. 

‘‘There is something now, Gilliatt/’ 

“Where?” 

“ At Los Bravoos.” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ I am too far off to toll you.” 

Gilliatt shuddered. 

“ Is Miss Horuchotto going to he married?” 

“No, but she ought to be.^' 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“Go to Les Bravoes, and you will find out.^^ 

^nd Sie^or Landoys whipped up his horaa. 
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BOOK V. 
TJIJE REVOLVER. 


CHAPTEE 1 

nom THEY TALKED AT THE AT^ERDE JEAN. 

StEUR Clubin was one who could wait for his opportunity. He 
was a short man, with a sallow completion, and with the 
strength of a hull. The sea air had never succeeded in tanning 
him ; he was the colour of a wax-candle, and some of its steady 
light gleamed in his eyes. He possessed a curiously reteUtiye 
memory. Only let him see a man once, and ne would know him 
again anywhere, as if he had a portrait of him in his note-bookt 
His steady gaze caught all the salient points in a moment. He 
took stock of a face at a glance, and it w|ls impossible to throw 
him off the trace. Sieur Clubin did not talk much ; his manner 
was cold, but he was prompt in action ; his demeanour was 
singularly quiet. lEveryone was attracted by his frank and 
open manner, and thought him simplicity itself. As we before 
said, he was a thorough seaman. No one was quicker than he 
at taking in a reef, keeping her^ a point nearer the wind, or 
taking advantage of the breeze. *^0 one possessed a higher 
character for religion and integriw than he did. To have 
suspected him would have caused you to be looked upon as 
something not quite right yourself. He was on most intimate 
terms with Mr. Rebuchet, the money-changer, who lived at 
Baint Malo, in the Bue Saint Yincent, next door to the gun-^ 
maker. Mr. Bebuchet frequently said, I could trmt CHubin 
with all my shop.^^ Sieur Clubin was a widower ; his wife had 
always borne as high a character as he had done. She had left 
‘behind her a most honourable reputation. If the chief mams- C 
* ttatgL hM atte mpted t o flirt with ner^ s he have laid^ er 

case before the Si§ur Clubin and his wife had, in Tor- 

teval, the reputation of fbeing thoroughly respectable. Swans’ 
down was not whiter than Madame Clubin’s charactei^ nor 
ermine than tliat of her husband — a single spot would have been 
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fat^ to eiiliet of them. He would not retain a pin which he 
. mi^t chance to pick up, and he would have sent the town-crier 
round if he had found a box of matches. One day he went into 
a cabaret at Saint Servan, and said to the proprietor, Three 
years ago I had breakfast here, and you did not charge me 
sufficient,’’ and he returned sixty-five centimes, which was the 
amount of the error in thd bill. He was a perfect model of 
honesty, w^hilst his tightly-closed lips showed that he was never 
off his guard. 

He seemed always on the watch. What for ? Most likely for 
rogues. 

Every Tuesday he ooiled the Durande from Guernsey to Saint 
Mulo. He arrived there on the evening of the same day, lay- 
there two days to discharge his cargo and take in a fresh one, 
and left for Guernsey on Friday morning. ^ 

At that time there was, close to the harbour of Saint Malo, a 
small tavern, called the Aubergo Jean. The construction of the 
new quays have demolished this house, leaving no traces of it. 

- At this' period the sea used to reacii the gates of Saint Vincent 
and Dinan ; the communication between Saint Malo and Saint 
Servan was maiii^ned at low tide by carts and various species 
of vehicles which plifed between the vessels which were lying 
high and dry, and avoiding the buoys, anchors, and cables, and 
risking sometimes coming into collision with a yard or a jib- 
boom. Between high and low tides the coachmen drove their 
horses over sands which, six hours afterwards, were overspread 
by foaming billows. On those same sands formerly wandered 
the twenty-four porter dogs of Saint Malo, until they were sup- 
pressed, owing to their having, in a mistaken access of zeal, 
eaten a naval officer in 1770, and their nocturnal barking is now 
no longer heard between the great and little Talard. Sieur 
Olubin always stopped at the Auberge J ean, and it was there 
that the French officers of the Durande had their location. 

The Oustom-house officers and coastguardsmen used to take 
their meals at the tavern, where a table was always reserved for 
them; and the officers of the Customs fi^om Binio found it 
convenient to make it a meeting-place with their brethren from 
Saint Malo. The captains of vessels also frequented the place ; 
but they, too, had a table of their own. ^eur Olubin sat some- 
times at one table and sometimes at another ; but, as a rule, he 
preferred that of the Custom-house officers, though he was 
welcome at either. The tables were well appointed, and there 
were all kinds qf strange liquors ready, in the event of theii 
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being called for by foreign sailors. A dandy Spaniard from 
Bilbao would not have been deprived of his helada. You could 
get as good stout as could be procured at Greenwich, and it was 
very common to see the brown beer of Antwerp on the table. 
Captains who had returned from long voyages and shipowners 
often sat at the chief table, and ^ews of all kinds were inter- 
changed : — ** How are sugars ? ” — Only that commission for 
small lots; the brown kinds are doing well — three thousand 
sacks of Bombay, and one hundred hogsheads of Sagua. You 
will see the right will be too much for ViUble.^ — *^How 
goes indigo Only seven surons of Guatemala have changed 
hands.*’ ‘‘The Nanine Julie^ a pretty little three-master from 
Brittany, is coming in.” — “ They are at loggerheads again in 
La Plata.” — “ Whilst Monte Video gets fat, Buenos Ayres grows 
thin.” — “ They have had to discharge the cargo of the Megina 
Cceliy which has been condemned at Callao.” — “Cocoas are 
brisk ; bags of Caracas are quoted at two hundred and thirty- 
four, and Trinidads at seventy-three.” — “ I hear that the peop]|p 
shouted ‘ Down with the Ministers ! * at the last review in the 
Champ de Mars.” — “ Green Saladero hides are selling — ox hides 
at sixty, and cow hides at forty-eight .” — V Have they passed the 
Balkan Wliat is Diebitsch about?” — “Aniseed is in 
demand in Sem Francisco.” — Olive oil is quiet.” — “ Qruyfere 
cheese, in tins, is thirty-two francs the quintal.” — “ Well, is Leo 
theXn. dead?” — etc., etc. 

All these topics were loudly and openly discussed; at the 
coastguard table, however, they spoke in lower tones. The 
doings of the revenue require a little more privacy. The 
captains* table was presided over by an old skipper of a large 
vessel — Mons. Gortrais Gaboureau. 

Mens. Gertrais Gaboureau was not a man ; ho was a weather- 
glass. His experience of the sea had given him almost pro- 

E hetic powers, and he could tell you what the weather would be 
ke to-morrow. He listened to the winds, and, if we may so 
express it, felt the pulse of the sea. He would say to the 
clouds, “Put out your tongue,”-— that is to say, the lightning. 
He was the physician of the wave, the breeze, and the squall; 
the whole ocean was his patient. He had made a kind of 
medical tour of the world, examming every climate, and making 
a note on it, either favourable or the reverse. He know aH 
about the diseases of the seasons. You heard lum stattf facts 
like the following: — ^The barometer, in 1796, fell three degrees 
belovr storm i)oint. He was a sailo^ beoause^ho lavod the sea, 
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and lie liaied England as mucli as he adored the ocean. He 
had carefully studied English shipping, and believed that ho 
hod discovered all its weak points. In explaining the dif- 
ferences between the Sovereign of 1637, the Royal William of 
1670, and the Victory of 1755, he compared their upper 
works. He regi’etted the towers on dock, and the funnel-shaped 
tops of the Great Harry iif 1514, probably considering that 
they would afPord good marks for French gunners. In his 
o^nion, nations were only great by tlieir maritime strength, 
^^en he wished to speak of England, he used the words 
** Trinity House,” considering that quite sufficient. ‘‘ Northern 
Commissioners” did \fell enough for Scotland, ti^hilst ‘‘Ballast 
Board” stood for Ireland. He was well posted in marine 
matters, and was a perfect naval alphabet and almanac. Ho 
was a tariff of freights and an authority on tides, all wrapped 
up in one. He knew by heart aU the lighthouse dues, especidly 
those upon the coast of England — one penny per ton for passing 
this one, one farthing per ton for that. He would tell you tha* 
the Small Eock Lighthouse, which formerly only consumed two 
hundred gallons of oil, now burnt fifteen hundred. One day, 
during one of his voyages, he was taken seriously ill, and his life 
was despaired of. When tho crew surrounded his hammock, be 
interrupted the rattle in his throat to tell the carpenter to put 
mortices in each side of tho mainoaps, and fix in an iron ring t<.> 
run the top ropes through. His habit of self-assertion had 
given him an air of authority. 

There was generally no similarity in the conversation at the 
captains’ table and that of the Custom-house officers’. The 
reverse, however, happened to be the case in the early days of 
the month of February, to which date we have arrived. The 
Ihree-master TamaulipaSf commanded by Captain Zuela, trading 
between Chili and Saint Malo, attracted the attention of both 
tables. At the captains’ they spoke of its cargo, at the Custom- 
house officers’ of its appearance. 

Captain Zuela de Copiapo was half Chilian and half 
Ckdumbian. He had served in the wars of independence, some- 
times under Bolivar, and sometimes under Morillo, according 
to which side he thought was the most paying. He had gained 
money by serving all the world. No one could have been, at 
one and the same time more Bourbonist, more Bonapartist^ 
more Absolutist, Tr.ora Liberal, more Atheist, or more Gatholio* 
Ho belonged to that showy faction called the Lucrative party* 
liVeiy and then he made his appearances in Ffanoe-^ 
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nominally in connection with commercial matters, and^ if rumour 
was correct, he was always ready to offer passages to fugitives 
of all descriptions — bankrapts or political refugees, it mattered 
not, as long as they had the necessary cash. Ills mode of em« 
barking them was simplicity itself. The fugitive, on the day 
appointed, waited on some lonely port of the co'.ist, and, when 
Zuela was preparing to set sail, hcf would send a boat on shore 
and bring him on board. In a former voyage he had aided 
a man named Berton to escape from justico, and this time it 
was said that he wets in communication with the men mixed up 
in the affair of the Bidassoa; and the police, who had been 
warned of thift, kei^t their oye upon hiy. The time was one 
of escapes. The Restoration had brought about a complete 
reaction; for as revolutions cause emigration, so restorations 
entail banishment. For the first seven or eight years after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, there was a season of universal 
panic — in finance, in manufactures, and in commerce — which 
made the very earth tremble, and brought about a number 
of bankruptcies. Political offenders all sought to escapj. 
Lavalette, Xofebvro-Desnouettes, and Delon had all taken 
flight. ITio special tribunals treated people very harshly. 
People fled from the Bridge of Saumiir, from the Esplanade 
of R60I, from the wall of the Paris Observatory, and from 
the Town of Taurias d' Avignon. History had planted at this 
period many a dismal landmark, and had erected memorials 
of a reaction upon which the traces of a blood-stained hand 
could be only too plainly distinguished. The trial of Thistle- 
wood and his accomplices, which was going on in England, 
for a conspiracy, which had its adherents ^so in France ; in 
Paris, where Trogoff was being tried — ^who had many sympa- 
thisers in Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy — an impetus had been 
given to the desire of escape, and had multiplied the disap- 
pearances which left so many gaps in society. To put one- 
self in security was the first thing, for to be compromised was 
to be lost. Martial law bad its own way, and sentences were 
passed as desired. People fled to Texas, to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to Peru, or ^Mexico. The men of the Loire, looked upon 
as brigands then, hailed as heroes to-day, had founded the 
Gamp of Refuge. One of Berauger’s songs says : — 

‘*Red i|en, our glory do not scorn. 

For wo are Frenchmen, all forlorn,*' 

SeL^baziishment was all that was left tc many; but flight 
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ia not always an easy thing. The man who is endeavoTiring 
to escape linda a thousand obstacles in his way. To conceal 
yourself means a disguise. Persons of position, and even of 
illustrious birth, were compelled to take a leaf from the books 
of criminals, and but too often they failed. Their habit-, 
frankness, and independence, rendered it difficult for them to 
avoid the nets that were spread for those endeavouring to 
escape. A criminal who Has broken the conditions of his 
tioket-of-leave is more likely to deceive the police than a 
general who has committed a political oHence. Imagine 
innocence having to disguise its face ; virtue counterfeiting 
another voice, and glory putting on a mask. Thg.t person, wln> 
has such a siupiciouS^ appearance, is a man of credit and 
position in soardb. of a false passport. There is no proof that, 
because we see a man slinking away in his efforts to escape, 
we may not have a true hero before our eyes. There are many 
characteristic and fugitive traits of these times, which modem 
history has entirely left out, instead of marking them deeply, as 
she should have done. Taking advantage of the evasion of 
honest people come a crowd of rogues who are less closely 
watched. A villain, obliged to disappear, would take the 
opportunity and, proliting by the general confusion, endeavour 
to mix himseK up with the mass of honourable exiles, and 
often, we will venture to say, thanks to his knowledge of the 
art of disguise, will seem, in the gloom, more like an honest man 
than the genuine article. 

^ Nothing looks more awkward than innocence in the hands of 
justice, it does not understand its position, and commits a 
thotisand errors. A forger would escape the law more easily 
than a political offender. 

It is a strange fact, but self-imposed exile, especially among 
dishonest folks, seems to lead to many curious vicissitudes of 
fortune. The amount of civilisation which a rogue brings from 
Xiondon or Paris is of great service to him in some out-of-the- 
way country, and makes him a general favourite, and gives him 
another chance in life. A man may have escaped with diifieulty 
from the clutches of the law in his own country, and reappear 
in some remote one, indeed, with all the dignity of a priest. 
The wildest Rights of fancy hardly come up to the results of 
some of these disappearances, and mere th^i one escape reads 
like a chance. An adventure of this sort often ends in the 
strangest manner, and a fraudulent ban^upt, who has sneaked 
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out of France^ perliaps^ returns, twenly years afterwards as tlie 
Vmer of the Great Mogul, or as a monarch in Tasmania. 

To help these fugitives was a regular branch of trade, and, as 
there was plenty of business, it was very remunerative. This 
business was generally grafted on to some illegitimate mode of 
trade. Anyone, for instance, wishing to escape to England 
applied to the smuggling fraternity, whilst others, who desired 
to got to America, had recourse to certains of the stamp of Zuela« 


CHAPTER IT. 

CLTJBIN KEEPS HIS EYES OPEN. 

Sometimes Captain Zuela came to take his meals at the Auberge. 
Bieur Clubin knew him by sight. 

Olubin had no pride about him; he did not mind being 
acquainted, by sight, with rogues. Sometimes he was on friend|,S^ 
terms with them, shaking their hands in the open street, and 
wishing them good-day ! Ho could talk English to the 
smugglers, and could hammer out a littlcf Spanish in conversing 
with a contrabandista. Ho had various apliorisms on this sub- 
ject, which he used to quote as an apology for the bad company 
that he sometimes kept. “ Good,’^ said he, ‘‘ can be got from 
evil knowledge. The gamekeeper should be on good tenus with 
the poacher. A pilot should take soundings of a pirate, who, 
after all, is a sunken rock. I analyse a villain as a doctor 
analyses a poison.” No answer could be ^iven to these, and all 
agreed that Captain Clubin was in the right. They approved 
his not being hampered with any feeling of preposterous 
delicacy. Who could blame him, when all he did was for tlio 
good of the service ? He always acted in an honourable, straight- 
forward manner, and would not, for anything or anybody, tarnish 
his reputq|.tion. Crystal might easier lose its brilliancy than he 
his character. The univers^ confidence that was placed in him 
was the result of a^long life of honourable integrify and a well- 
founded reputation. Whatever Clubin did, or seemed to do, 
eveiything was done for the best, and people had got the 
opinion that it was ifnpossible for him to do wrong. Everyone 
knew how careful he wa^of his reputation and acquaintanceslnps ; 
that which would in others have given rise to suspicion cftused 
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his honesty and skill to stand out in bolder relief than ever* 
This reputation for skill combined well with the character that 
he enjoyed — his perfect simpUoity and candour was much in 
his favour. Simplicity joined to skill and ability does exist* 
They are some of the traits that distinguish an honest man, and 
are highly appreci ated. Sieur Clubin was one of those men whom 
you might meet in company with' a swindler or a robber, but 
this would in no way affect your opinion of him, and you would 
discreetly clese your eyes as to the character of his associates, 
according to him the full measure of your esteem. The I'amaulipak 
had completed taking in her cargo. Slie was ready for sea, and 
would sad almost inu^iediately. • 

On Tuesday afternoon th© Durande arrived at Saint Malo 
while it was still daylight. Sieur Clubin was standing on the* 
bridge, and piloting the vessel into harbour, when he perceived 
on the sands of Petit Bay two figures, half concealed between 
some rocks, in a solitary part. Using his glass he recognised in 
the one Captain Zuela, and also seemed to know his companion, 
\fho was a tall man, with hair tinged with grey. He wore the 
broad-brimmed hat and the sober dress of the Society of 
Friends. He v as most likely a Quaker. Ho cast do>m his 
eyes with an air of modesty. Upon arriving at the Auberge 
Jean, Sieur Clubin made enquiries, and learned that the 
Tamaulipat would most probably sail in ten days. 

It was afterwards found out that he obtained information 
regarding other matters. 

That evening he called in at the gunmaker’s, in the Bue Saint 
Vincent, and said : 

‘‘ Do you know what a revolver is ? ^ 

Yes,” answered the gunsmith, it is an American invention.*^ 
** It is a pistol that re-commences the conversation? ” 

“ You are right ; it is good for both question and answer.** 

‘‘ Yes, and has another reply ready.** 

** And, in addition, Mens. Clubin, a revolving chamber.** 

With five or six bullets in it ? ** 

The gunsmith smacked his lips and nodded his head in toke^, 
of hia admiration. 

The weapon is a good one, Mons. Clubin, and it will ds 
excellent service.** 

“ I want a six-chambered revolver.** 

1 have not got on©.** 

** And you call yourself a gunmaker ? ** 

have not got one in stock yet; you know that it is an 
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entirely new invention. It is only just coming into use, and 
French makers still keep to the common pistol.’’ 

“ Absurd ! ” 

“ It is hardly in the market.” 

** Kubbish ! ” 

** I have capital pistols.” 

But I want a revolver.” 

I quite agree with you that it is the most useful; but stop a 
moment, Mens. Olubin.” 

‘^i;Vell,whatisit?” 

I think I c/in lay my hand upon one jp Saint Malo that can 
be had a bargain.” 

“ A revolver ? ” 

Yes.” 

** For sale?” 

** Certainly ! ” 

Where is it? ” 

I believe I know, but I will make enquiries.” 

When can you give me a reply ? ” 

** It is second-hand, but of excellent quality.” 

When shall I call in again? ” • 

I get you a revolver, remember that it will be a first* 
rate one,” 

When will you give me an answer ? ” 

On your return from your next trip.” 

Do not say that it is for me,” remarked Sieur Glubin, 


CnAPTER in. 

CLTJBUr TAKES SOMETHIKO AWAY AND BBINQS EOTHIKO BACK. 

SiEUB Olttbin superintended the loading of the Durande, got on 
board a quantity of cattle and a few passengers, and quitted 
Saint Malo for Que^ey, as usu^ on Friday morning. As soon, 
however, as the vessel was fairly out at sea, and he was able to 
leave the bridge, he went down to his cabin, and, taking a travellin g 
bag, put into it some* clothes, biscuits, some pots of preserves, 
some sticks of chocolate, a chronometer, a marine telescope, and, 
locking the bag, passed a cord through the handles to car^ it 
by. Then he went into the hold, and from thence to cable tier, 
from 'g^hicji he brought a cord, with Ipots at r6guhfl^ intervals 
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And a grappling hook at the end, which is used by ships’ caulkert 
at sea, and by burglars on shore, for assisting them to climb. 
On his arrival in Guernsey, Clubin went to Torteval, where he 
remained thirty-six hours. He took away his bag with him, and 
did not bring it back. Let us again repeat that the Guernsey 
of which we speak in this book is the old Guernsey ; that at 
present, places that we aUuda to do not exist, and, save in the 
Interior, it is impossible to find any traces of former timel. I 
hear they ore stiH to be found there, but in the towns they have 
passed away. This allunon that we make with regard to 
Guernsey holds good also for Jersey. * Saint Ilelier is now as 
fine a city as Dieppe, asad Saint Pierre Port as L'Qirient. Thanks 
to the spirit of progress, and to the admirable feeling of enter- 
prise amongst uiese insular people, great changes have taken 
place in the Channel Islands auring the past forty years. Where 
there had been darkness, there is now light. With these re- 
marks let us get on with our narrative. 

In those times, which, as they have passed away, may be said 
have become historical, smuggling was carried on in tJie 
Channel to a very large extent. Free Traders abounded, 
especially upon the west coast of Guernsey. Persons who are 
acquainted with everything, and know to half-an-hour what 
happened fifty years back, go so far as to quote the names of 
many of these vessels, which were chiefly Asturian and Guipos- 
coan ones. What is tolerably certain, however, is, that hardly 
a day passed without one or two running into the Pay of Saints 
or Ploinmont. They acted wdth great regularity, as thougli 
they formed part of a legitimate service. A cavern on the sea- 
coast of Sark was, and is still, known as the Shops,’’ because it 
was there that people came to buy their goods of the smugglers. 
To carry on this traffic there was a kind of smugglers’ language 
spoken in the Channel, which has now fallen into disuse, and 
was to Spanish what the Lingua Franca is to the Italians. Upon 
many points of the coast of both France and England the 
smugglers were on the best of terms with legitimate and open 
traders. They had access to the houses of more than one pillar 
of commerce — by the back door, certainly — and they had a 
mysterious connection with the mercantile world and with the 
many varied lines of industrial manufacturers. Merchants on 
one side and smugglers on the other was the way in which 
mai^ large fortunes had been acquired. Seguiu states this of 
Bourgom, and he throws back the accusation upon Seguin. Wo 

do not VOlinh fni* tliA fnitb nf Aitlinr ntn.tAmATiih. 2 ah both TUAV bo 
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foil d. However that xoay be, Bmuggling, denounced by the 
laws of the counti^, was secretly supported in financial circles. 
It had its connections in the best society.’’ The retreat in 
which Mandrin, the brigand, occasionally met the Count de 
Gharolais had a sufficiency respectable appearance, and loohed 
well enough from the street. 

AI^ this secrecy, however, required much connivance and 
management, and its mysteries were shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. A smuggler liad a good many secrets, which he weU 
knew how to keep. Strict and in-violable secrecy was his first 
duty. No loyalty, no smuggling ! 'Fraud has its secrets as well 
as Cie confessional. Its mysteries were j Jklously guarded. No 
one was more worthy of confidence than a smuggler. The 
Alcade of Oyarzun once captured a smuggler, and had him ]put 
to the torture to reveal the name of the capitalist who supplied 
the sinews of war. In point of fact, the Alcade was the capi- 
talist, but the smuggler kept his secret. These two men each 
performed their duty — the Alcade, in applying the torture ; the 
smuggler, in keeping his oath. The most renowned of thb 
smugglers who, at this period, frequented Plainmont were Blasoo 
and Blasquito ; these men were Tocayos. This is a ^ecies of 
Spanish and Catholic connection, which consists in men having 
the same patron-saint in Paradise — a matter, it will be allowed, 
not less worthy of consideration than having the same father 
upon earth. "V^en you wished to do a little quiet business with 
the smugglers nothing was easier, 013, from a certain point, more 
difficult. If you were not afraid of a dark night you had only 
to go to Plainmout and consult the mysterious being who was 
to be found there. 


CHAPTEE IV. 
pLAiNHoirr. 

PxjiiNxoKT, near Torteval, forms one of the comers of the 
Island of Guernsey/ At the extremity of the Cape is a grassy 
hill, which commands an extensive view of the sea. It is a veiy 
lonely spot, which does not look the less lonely because there is 
a house upon it. TUls house adds a feeling of terror to that 
of solitude. | 

It is reported to be haunted. 

Hauntm or,, not, it has a very strange appearance. It is a 
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one^fitoreyed built of granite, and stands alone on the 

summit of the hill. It is in perfect repair ; the walls are thick, 
and the roof watertight. Not a stone is wanting in the walls ; 
not a tile to the roof ; a brick chimney-stack stands up at an 
angle to the roof. The house has its back to the sea. On 
closely examining this walb you will discover a bricked-up 
window. The two gables have three windows — one to tho east 
and two to the west — all walled up. The front that looks inland 
has a door and two windows; the door is bricked up, as are also 
the two windows on the ground floor. On the first floor — and 
this is what strikes jjou as you approach the house — are two 
open windows, but the walled-up windows have a less weird and 
ghastly appearance than these. They look black and dismal 
even in the light of day ; there is not an atom of glass or sash 
in them. They simply open on the darkness within. They 
resemble the sockets of the eyes from which the balls have been 
tom. The house is perfectly empty. Through the yawning 
casements you can perceive that within all is ruin and desola- 
tion. No wainscotting, no woodwork ; but only bare stone walls, 
f oa can imagine it to bo a tomb, with two open windows, tfi 
permit its ghastly teii^ants to gaze out upon the world. On the 
side next to the sea the rain has washed away the earth from 
the foundations. A crop of nettles, that quiver with every 
breath of wind, grow thickly round the house. There is no 
other dwelling in sight. It is an empty house, and in it dwells 
Silence ; but if you stand and put your ear against the wall you 
will distingpush a strange, confused sound, like the flutter of 
wings. Above the bricked-up door on the keepstone are engraved 
these letters, “ E L M — P B I L G,” and this date, ‘‘ 1780.»* 
During the night the pale moon shines through the gaping 
windows, and the glowing night holds the deserted house in its 
embraces. The sea is seen on all sides of the house. Its situa- 
tion is simply magnificent ; but for that very reason it has the 
more terrilue aspect, and its very beauty becomes a species of 
riddle. Why is there no human tenant? The situation is 
beautiful, and the house a good one. WJiy has it, then, been 
deserted ? Added to these questions, which so naturally suggest 
themselves, are others, which are the ofispring of the thoughts 
which the house inspire. The land roi(pd is capable of culti- 
vation. Why, then, is it not culti^ed ? Is there no owner ? 
and why the brioked-up doorway ? What is the matter with the 
pla^ P Why do men avoid it ? What has happened here P If 
nothing his happened, why are there no inhabitant ? ^ When 
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otliors are deeping is there anyone awake href Gloomy 
tempest, wind, birds of prey, wild animals, unknown shapes— all 
suggest themselves as your thoughts linger on the lonely 
dwelling. What wayfarers use this as an hostelry ? You can 
picture the torrents of rain and hail that pour through its 
unprotected windows. Storm and teppest have left their imprints 
on the interior walls. All the rooms, whether walled-in or open, 
have felt the hurricane’s blast. Has a crime been committed 
here ? It seems as if this house, abandoned to darkness, soli* 
tude, and gloom, might lift up its voice and cry for aid. Does 
it always remain thus mute ? Do voices ever issue from it P What 
does it here in this lonely spot ? Is it ftie homo of mystery P 
If the place inspires a feeling of terror in the broad light of dav, 
what must it do when night spreads its pall over nature ? As 
we gaze upon it we feel that we are looking upon a secret. 
Dreams, which have a logic of their own, demand what this 
house may be between the shades of evening and the coming of 
the dawn. Has the supernatural world some connecting unk 
with this deserted spot, which compels it to halt, descend, aiitt 
make itself visible here ? Do the scattered fragments of the 
world of spirits gyrate round its walls ? Does the invisible take 
form and substance here ? Eiddles, whic)i cannot be answered. 
The very stones inspire feelings of holy awe. The shadow that 
lurks in these deserted chanibers is more than a shadow — it is 
the unknown. When the sun has set, tlie song of the birds will 
be stilled ; the barques of the hsheTmen safely moored ; the goat- 
herd wiU lead his goats homewards from the distant hills ; the 
snake, rejoicing in the coming darkness, will creep through the 
crevices of the rocks; the stars will begin to peep out ; the breeze 
will die away, and gloom fall over all. Yet tnose two open case- 
ments will still be there. Are they open to welcome the denizens 
of the unknown world ? Are they peopled by indistinct phantom 
forms — by ghostly faces shining in a lurid light? Gan the 
mysterious sounds of shadowy souls be heard P Is there no way 
of arriving at tlie connection of this house with the world of 
darkness ? 

It is a haunted hrfuse ; this covers everything. 

The superstitious have one explanation ; those possessing com- 
mon sense another, ^e latter says, Nothing is more simple. 
It is an old observatory, and, in the times of wars of the devolu- 
tion and the Empire, andfin the days of Bmugglinjg, when there 
was no further use for it, it was abandoned, authorities did 
not ii down, because it might again prove us^ol at some 
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future tune, but simply bricked up the lower doors and windows 
to prevent people getting in ana damaging the interior; whilst 
the windows on the other side were, of course, walled up, on 
account of the south and west winds. It is a very simple matter, 
after alL** 

I But the superstitious will have their say. lii the first place, 
the house was not built at the time of the Revolution ; it bears the 
date 1780 — some time before it. Besides, it was not erected for 
an observatory, because it has the letters E L M — B I L 
on it, which are the double monogram of two families, and which 
indicate, according tcs custom, that the house was meant for a 
newly-married pair. Therefore, it had been inhabited ; and why 
is it now deserted ? If the doors and windows have been walled 
up so that no one can get into the house, why have they left two 
of the latter open ? They should have dosed all or none. Why 
are there no shutters, window-frames, or glass ? If they bricked 
up the windows on one side, why did they not do so on the other ? 
They prevent the rain coming in on the south, but allow it to pene- 
trato urom the north.” The superstitious, no doubt, are wrong, but 
that does not prove that those who argue on the side of common 
sense are right. Wlftit is certain is that the house has done 
more good than harm to the smugglers. 

The growth of superstitious fear prevents facts from being 
looked at in their true light. Doubtless, many of the noctumd 
phenomena, which have, little by little, earned for the house the 
reputation of being haunted, could bb explained by the clan- 
destine visits and brief sojourn of sailors, and sometimes by the 
precaution or daring of certain suspicious characters, whose 
deeds will not bear the light, and who make a point of keeping 
up the evil reputation that the house has achieved. 

At the period of which we write many things were possible to 
the bold and daring, as the police — especially in remote parts — 
wore not so effective as they now are. If the house was, as re- 
port asserted, a meeting-place for smugglers, it was a convenient 
one-^for the reason that it bad a bad name. Having a bad name, 
no one thought of reporting it. You do not give information 
to either Custom-House officers or police about ghosts. Super- 
stitious people cross themselves or murmur a prayer, but they 
do not take but summonses or warrants. «They see something— 
or beHeve they see somethi^ — ^takerto flight, and hold their 
tongues. There is a certain silent connivance— perhaps involun- 
tary » but certainly real — ^between those who are afraid and those 
who cause of their fears. Those who have been a^:urmed 
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feal tliat they were foolish to hare been frightened ; they think 
that they have hit upon a secret^ and they fear to aggravate a 
position already uncomfortable for themselves by initiating tiie 
apparition. This tends to make them reticent. And, besides 
all this, every feeling of instinct amongst the incredulous leads 
them to silence. Dread is allied to muteness, and frightened 
people are always reticent. It seems as if the first effect of hoiror 
18 to make those who have experienced the feeling cry Hush \ ” 
It must be remembered that our story goes back to the times when 
tiie Guernsey peasants believed that the mystery of the manger 
was acted every year, on its appointed jay, by the oxen and 
asses — so much so that on that date no one dared to enter the 
stable for fear of finding the animals on their knees. 

If wo are to believe local tales and stories, popular superstition 
wont the length of suspending from the walls of the house at 
Piaiumont upon nails — tne traces of which we can still perceive— 
rats without feet, bats with no wings, and the bodies of other 
dead animals ; toads crushed between tfao pages of a Bible^ 
bunches of the yellow lupin and other strange offerings were 
also placed there by those who, having been imprudent enough 
to approach the premises after nightfal>, imagined that they 
had seen something, and who hoped by these sacrifices to appease 
the resentment of the evil beings that haunted the spot. In all 
times there have been believers in demonology and witchcraft, 
and sometimes they have occupied very high positions. Omsar^ 
consulted Sagamu 8 ,and Napoleon, Madame Lenormand. There are 
some leho have such scruples that they must seek for indulgence 
from e^on Satan himself. May heaven do it, and Satan not 
undo it ! ” was one of Charles the Fifth's prayers. Other dispo- 
sitions are even more timid. They have attained to the pitch of 
persuading themselves that they may sin against the Devil, and 
one ef their most ardent desires is to give Satan no cause of com- 
plaint against them. This feeling is the origin of those religious 
prejudices directed towards the evil powers of darkness. These 
are acts of ‘^l)igotry, like many others. Sins against the demon 
exist in certain morbid dispositions. The notion that they have 
broken some law of the realm below is frequently a source of 
anxiety to the ignorant arguers on the side of superstition, and 
they are terrified at the idea of having ofi^ended some demon. 
A belief in the efficacy of paying adoration to the Mysteries^of 
the Brocken and Aimuyr,TOd a conviction that they have sinned 
against the powers of neU, indnoos them to endeavour to atone 
for a^^una^lnaiy sin by a real act of penance. To ctnfess the 
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tiuth to the Spirit of Falsehood, to cry eulpA the 

Father of Evil, and to confess in an inverse sense, have all ex- 
isted, and may exist even now, for the trials of sorcerers prove 
it in every leaf of their proceedings. Human imagination attains 
great heights. When once a man is terrified he goes beyond all 
bounds. He dreams of imaginary acts of sin and of imaginary 
atonements, and sweeps oift his conscience with the shadowy 
broom of the wizard. 

However this might ho, the old house kept closely whatever 
secrets were entrusted to it. No one went near it to find them 
out, for there are few who care to run the risk of encounters with 
bein^ of another woVld. Thanks, to the feeling of terror, which 
acted as a guardian, and which caused all those who wished to 
examine and enquire into matters to keep their distance, it was 
at aU times easy to enter it by a rope-ladder ; or, more simply, 
by a ladder taken from any of the adjoining fields. A store of 
clothes and provisions would enable anyone to wait until some- 
thing favourable turned up — such as a clandestine embarkation, 
or anything of a similar nature — ^in the most perfect safety. There 
is an oldt^e that, forty years back, a political refugee — accord- 
ing to one story, and a fraudulent bankrupt according to another— 
remained for a long time concealed in the haunted house, until 
he got a chance of crossing to England, from whence it was easy 
to procure a passage to America. The same story says that the 
provisions wliich he left behind him remained in the house with- 
out anyone touching them — Lucifer, no doubt, like the smug- 
glers, hoping that anyone who has once come there will return 
again. From the top of the hill upon which the house is situ- 
ated, the reef of the Hanois can be seen about a mile and a-half 
from the coast, in a south-west direction. This rock has an evil 
reputation ; it has done all the harm that a rock can possibly do. 
It is one of the most dreaded murderers of the ocean. Like a 
midnight assassin, it lies in wait for ships. It has filled the 
cemeteries of Torteval and Boequaine. 

In 1862 a lighthouse was erected upon the rock. 

Now, the Hanois lights the vessels to safety, when before they 
lured them to destruction. This murderou» trap now holds out 
a friendly torch, and from afar off the mariner seeks to 
discover the rock, which he looks on as an wen friend, and no 
longer as a hidden foe. There are thfise Hanois — the Qreat 
Hemois, the Little Hanois, and the Ijfauvo. The beacon which 
has a red light is upon the Little Hanois. These peaks form a 
bed of Ti^ckB, some of which are above the water, whilst others 
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are subniarino; they tower high above theuii and have, like a 
citadel, their advanced works. On the sea-side there is a line of 
thirt(.fen rocks ; on the north, two rows of breakers — ^the Hautes 
Fourquies, the Aiguillons — and a sandbank ; on the south side, 
three rocks — ^the Cat Kock, the Perc^e, and the l^oque Herpin — 
besides two mud-banks — ^the South Bank and the Mouet Bank ; 
and before Plainmont, just visible above the surface, is the 
Tas de I^ois d*Aval. * 

It is difficult, though not impossible, to swim across from the 
Hanois to Plainmont. We have mentioned that this was one of 
the feats of Sieur Clubin. The bold swimmer who is well 
acquainted with his route can avail himself of two resting- 
places — ^firstly, the Pound Rock, and, by^ending off a little to 
the left, the one called the Red Rock. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SEEKEES FOB BESTS. 

It was on the Saturday, or very near to it, that Sieur Oubin 
passed at Torteval, that we must refer to a strange occurrence 
that took place, which was for some timo kept quiet ; for, as 
we may remark, many things were not repoatf^u, from the dread 
thit they caused to those who witnessed them. 

On the Saturday or Sunday night, then — ^we are as exact as 
Ire can be with regard to the date — three boys climbed up the 
kill at Plainmont. 

Three children were on their way to the village, and came 
from the sea-shore. They were what is called, in the local 
tongue of the island, diniquoiseaux^ or birds’-nesters. Every- 
where, where there are cliffs, with rifts and cavities in them, 
birds’ -nestcrs abound. We have before mentioned that Qilliatt 
used to endeavour to prevent the children from robbing the 
nests, out x)f consideration for both birds and children. 

The birds’-nesters are regular young mermen, and not 
troubled with mnfAi timidity. 

It was very dark, and a mass of clouds obscured tbe vault of 
Iteaven. Three o’clock had just struck from the belfry of 
torteval, which is lound, and pointed like a magician’s hat. 
Why were these ohildipn returning home so late? Noj^ng 
was more simple: they had been in search of seagulls’ nests 
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la til© Taa de Pois d’Aval ; the season haying been an except 
tionally mild one, the birds had begun to pair early. The 
children had been watching the male and female birds fluttering 
round their nests, and, carried away by the excitement of the 
sport, had forgotten the time. The tide had surprised them, 
and they had been unable to gain the little creek in which 
their boat was moored, and had had to seek refuge on one of 
the higher portions of the rofik until the tide wont down. This 
was the reason for their returning home so late. 

These delays in returning to the domestic hearth cause the 
expectant mothers the deepest anxiety, and, when their minds 
are set at rest, they usually show their joy by an outburst of 
anger, and dry their %k;ears by giving the truants a few sound 
boxes on the ear. And so, trembling for their reception, 
the boys hastened homewards ; but with that kind of haste 
(vliich takes every opportunity of delaying, and which chocks 
the moment of arrival at their destination ; for they were sui’o 
of a reception in which a kiss would be certainly followed by a 
shower of blows. One alone amongst them had nothing to fear, 
for ho was an orphan — a French boy, without father or mother — 
and at that moment he felt rather proud of not having parents ; 
for no one had sufRcient interest in him to beat him. The two 
other boys were Guerlsey born ; indeed, they came from the 
parish of Torteval. When they had climbed the hill they came 
upon the platform on which the haunted house stood. They 
began by^ being frightened, wliich is the right thing for any- 
one, especially a child, to be when iu such a situation at such 
an hour. 


They were divided between the desire to run off as fast as 
their legs could carry them, and to stop and see tho place. 

They stopped. 

They looked at the house. 

It was black and terrible-looking. 

There it stood in the midst of the deserted landscape, a black 
mass of gloom ; a symmetrical and Wdeous excrescence ; a 
square, lofty object, with right-angled comers, something like 
an enormous altar dedicated to the darkness. 


The boys* first idea had been to fly ; th6\ second, to draw 
nearer. They had never visited the house at this hour. Feat 
sometimes induces a species of curiosity. They had a littll 
French boy with them, which, gave thefii courage to draii 
nearer. • 

It ts well known that Frenchmen and Doys believe in nothing* 
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Besides, companionsliip in danger has a reassuring efFoct, and to 
have three comrades all in a state of alarm gives courage. And» 
then, they were hunters, not to be dismayed by any perils ; 
they were boys, not thirty years among the whole of them; they 
were accustomed to search, to spy out things that were hidden, 
to hunt about, and were they to stop short ? They were in the 
habit of putting their heads into hgles. Why not into this one ? 
There is a specios of excitement in tracing out things ; ho who 
goes on a voyage of discovery is always on tenter- hooks. Look- 
ing into birds* -nests gives one a desire to see the place where 
the ghosts roost ; why should they not take a peep into hell ? 

Going from one kind of game to another, we, at last, come io 
the Devil ; after hunting sparrows, we cli^e hobgoblins. Now 
they will know how much truth there is in all those stories 
that their parents have told them. How easily we glide down 
the slope of ghost-tales when our inclinations lead us to inquire 
into them ; ^so to have long stories to tell, like the old woman, 
is a groat temptation. All this varied mixture of ideas filled 
the brains of the Guernsey birds*-nesters with confusion, and 
resulted in raising tlieir courage to a pitch of rashness, atid 
they once more drew nearer to the house. 

The boy who inspired them with sc^much courage was a 
worthy chief. He was a bold young fellow, a caulker’s appren- 
tice, one of those boys who had already become men : sleeping in 
the yard upon a bundle of straw, earning his own living, having 
a loud voice, and never hesitating to climb over walls and uj) 
trees, and caring very little whose property the apples were that 
he saw in the orchards as he walked by — one who had worked 
in a yard for the refitting of men-of -war — a cliild of chance, a 
boy that had been picked up anywhere, a merry orphan, bom in 
.France, no one knew where, wdiich were two reasons for his 
being courageous, not hesitating to give a copper to a beggar — 
very naughty, very good, with carroty hair, and having had the 
advantage of speaking to people from Paris. 

At that time he was gaming a shilling a day by caulking the 
fiehermen^s boats which were being repaired at PSqueries. 
he thought he should like a holiday ho took one, and went birds** 
nesting. Such wAs the little French boy. 

There was something funereal in the dead silence that stup- 
rounded them. Th^ felt its threatening inviolability. It was 
wild and weird. bare and desolate plateau terminated 

abruptly in a steep preci^pice. The sea beneath was calm. -Not 
a blade of grass quivered in the breeze. The young birds’- 
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nesters approached slowly, the French boy at their head, and 
came nearer to the house. One of them afterwards relating the 
story, or as much of it as he could recollect, said, ** Jt dia n^i 
apeak,^^ They still continued to advance, holding their breath, 
as one does when approaclung a savage anim^. They had 
ascended the hill on the seaward side of the house, where the 
ground ran down to a little l*ocky isthmus, almost inaccessible, 
and had now got pretty close to the building ; but they only had 
a view of the south side, all the apertures in which were closed' 
up, for they had not dared to turn to the left, which would have 
brought them in front of the terrible open windows. But, plucking 
im courage, the caulktr’s apprentice murmured, “ Steer to port, 
that is the handsome side ; let us have a look at the two black 
windows.” 

They steered to port, and came to the other side of the house. 

The two windows were lighted up. 

The boys took to their heels at once. 

When they had gone some little distance, the French bo]f 
stepped, and turned roimd. 

Hulloa !” said he; “ the lights are out.” 

He was right ; the windows were as dark as ever, and the out- 
line of the house could be seen as sharply defined against the 
livid sky as though cut out hy a punch. Terror had not entirely 
fled, but curiosity resumed ber sway, and ^the boys returned 
towards the house. 

Without any warning, both the windows were again illuminated. 

The two boys from Torteval scampered off, but the little imp 
of a French boy, though he did not advance, made no attempt at 
fli^it. 

He remained motionless, facing the house and gazing earnestly 
upon it. 

The light went out, then flashed up again. Nothing could be 
more dreadful. 

The reflection of it made a faint streak of light upon the grass, 
wet with the night-dew. Suddenly, through the light, he saw, 
upon one of the inner walls, black shadowy profiles, vdth hugs 
heads. As the house was without ceilings pr partitions, and 
there being nothing but the four bare walls, both windows 
showed any light there might be in the interior. Seeing the 
French boy stood his ground, the two otheifyoung birds'-nesters 
cyepjr back one after the other, treml^ling with fear, but still 
tiirious. 

** Tliere iM ghosts in the house,” whispered the caulker’i 
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apprentice ; ** 1 saw the nose of one of them.* The two boys 
from Torteyal shrunk behind their companion, and, standing up 
on tiptoe, peeped over his shoulder, using him as a shield, and, 
encouraged by having some one between thorn and the ghost, 
looked at the house with all their eyes. 

The building, in its turn, seemed to glare upon them. It stood 
out stark and grim in the silent dafkness, with two blazing eyes. 
These were the two windows on the upper floor. 

These unearthly lights, caused, possibly, by the opening and 
dosing of the entrance to the infernal regions, showed them- 
selves for a time, and then disappeared again. The windows of 
the tomb seemed to act like a dark lanteiii. 

All of a sudden a thick, black shadow, having seme resem- 
blance to a human shape, showed itself at one of the windows, as 
if it came from without, and disappeared into the interior of the 
house. Spirits have a habit of entering houses by the windows. 
For an instant the light grew brighter, and then disappeared 
entirely. The house was once more buried in darkness. Then 
sounds were heard issuing from it; these sounds resembled 
human voices. This is invariably the case ; when there is any- 
thing to be seen, there is silence; when there is nothing, we hear 
Boimds, There is something awe-inapirinl^ in the silence of night 
at sea. The silenco of darkness is deeper there than elsewhere. 
When there is neither wind nor wave on that wide-stretching 
plain of water, over which, at other times, the eagles’ flight 
makes no sound, we can hear the passage of a fly. This silence 
of the tomb gave a melancholy rehef to the sounds that issued 
from the house. 

** Let us go nearer and have a look,'^ said the little French 
boy, and he made a few steps towards the house. The two 
others were so frightened that they made up their minds to fol- 
low him; they dared not run away by tlierasolves. As they 
passed a huge heap of faggots, which, for some unknown reason, 
appeared to encourage them, a great white owl flew out of a 
bush, with a loud rustling of the branches. Owls have an awk- 
ward kind of flight, a sort of sidelong movement, suggestive of 
mischief. The bird passed close to the boys, gazing upon them 
Ipith its big eyes, shining brightly through the darkness. 

The two boys "Rebind shuddered, but their leader addressed 
the owl. You come too late, my bird : I totll look.” 

And he advanced bQldly. ^ 

The crackling sound made by his heavy-nailed boots among 
bi^Bhes did not prevent them from hearing the soundb 
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from the house, which rose and fell with all the deliberate 
intonation and continuity of a dialogue. The French boy added, 

Besides, only fools believe in ghosts ! ” 

Contempt for danger gives courage to the most pusillanimousi 
and incites them to valour. 

The two Torteval boys continued to approach the house, 
following the steps of the caulker's apprentice. 

The haunted house seemed to grow larger. In this optical 
illusion of fear there was something of reality The house grew 
larger because they were getting nearer to it. 

Meanwhile, the voices in the interior sounded clearer and more 
distinct. The children listened to them. The sense of hearing 
has its power of exaggeration. Tlie sound was not a murmur, 
more than a whisper, and not a hullabaloo. Now and then an 
occasional word or two could be distinguished; but it was 
impossible to understand them, for they seemed spoken in a 
strange tongue. The boys stopiied and listened, and then bcgiin 
to advance again. 

^^The ghosts are talking," said the French boy; ‘‘but I da 
not believe in ghosts.” 

The children from Torteval had half a mind to conceal them- 
selves behind the heap of faggots, but these had been now left 
far behind, and their friend, the caulker, continued to advaneo 
towards the house. They trembled at remaining with him, but 
did not dare to quit his protection. 

Step by step they went on in the greatest perplexity. 

The French boy turned to them every now and then, saying, 
^^You know that it is not true, and that there ore no such 
things." 

The house grew taller and taller, and the sounds became more 
distinct. 

They drew nearer. 

On approaching, they perceived that there was a shaded light 
in the house. It was a very faint light, like that produced by a 
dark lantern, but the faint glimmer that it gave reminded one of 
the illumination at a meeting of witches and wizards. 

When they were dose under the walls they shopped. 

One of the boys from Torteval hazarded a remark. “They 
are not ghosts, they are women dressed in white." 

“ What is that hanging from the window ? " asked the other. 

“ 5t l<H>k8 like a rope.” * 

is a snake.” 

“ It is a h^gman’a halter," said the French boy, with aik 5 ir 
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ot authority. They always use one ; but I do not believe in 
them, for all that.’* 

And, more with three jumps than three steps, he was at the 
foot of the wall. Such an act of audacity must have been the 
olfspring of delirium. The other boys imitated him in fear and 
trembling, pressing up close to 1^, one on his left and one on 
his right. 

They placed their ears against the wall of the house, and 
eould still hear the talking {?oing on. 

This is what the ghosts were saying: 

So that is agreed on ? ” 

It is.’* 

-•Settled?" 

•• Settled ! " 

A man will wait here, and Blascjuito will undertake to carry 
him over to England ? ” 

He will pay him ? ” 

“ Yes, he will pay him.’^ 

“ Blasquito will take the man on board without asking where 
he comes from ? ” 

** That is no concern of his.” ^ 

Without wanting to know his name ? ” 

•• We have nothing to do with names ; purses are inour^lino.” 
•• Good ! The man will wait in this house.” 

••He will want something to eat.” 

•• He will have it.” 

• Where will he get it ? ” 

• From this bag that I have brought.*^ 

•Very good ! ” 

• Can I safely leave the bag here ? ” 

• We are smugglers, not thieves ! ” 

•• When do you sail ? ” 

•‘ To-morrow morning. If your man was ready he could have 
gone with us.” 

• But ho is not ready.” 

• Ho knows his own business.” 

• How many days will ho have to wait in this house P 

• Two, three, four days, more or less.” 

•• Is Blasquito si^e to come ? ” 

•‘ Perfectly sure.’’ 

•• Here to Plainmont ? •* 

*• To Plainmont.” 

In^what week ? ” 
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Next week.** 

** What day ? ” 

Friday, Saturday, or Sunday.*^ 

** He will not fail you ? ” 

* He is my Toeayo.^^ 

** Weather will not prevent his coming? 

^*He is out in all weather^, and is afraid of nothing. I ai| 
Blasco, he is Blasquito.” 

“ Then he will not fail to come to Guernsey 
I come here one month, he the next.” 

I understand.” 

Counting from Sa^^urday last, one week from to-day, five 
days will not pass without Blasquito coming.” 

^‘But if there is much sea?” 

Bad weather, do you mean ? ” 

«Yes.” 

Blasquito will come all the same, but not so tjuickly." 
Where is he coming from ? ” 

♦^Bilbao.” 

Where is he bound for ? ” 

Portland.” 

^‘Good!” 

Or to Tor Bay.” 

That would be better.*^ 

** Your friend may make himself easy.” 

“ Blasquito will not disappoint him ? ” 

It is only cowards that are traitors ; we are brave men. The 
sea is the church of the winter, treason is the church of hell ! ” 
Can anyone hear what we are saying? ” 

It is equally impossible either to see or hear us. Terror it 
our safeguard ! ” 

I know that.” 

Who would dare to come here and listen to me ? ” 

True ! ” • 

Besides, if any one came and listened to us, how much 
wiser would he be ? We speak a strange language, which few 
comprehend. Since you can speak it, you mu§t be one of our- 
selves.” 

** I only came to make arrangements with you.” 

** That is all right.” 

** And now I am going away.” 

me, should the passenger wish Blasquito to land him 
flic^here tbf m at Portland or Tor Bay ? ” * 
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^'Let him offer more money.” 

‘^Then Blasquito will do as he wishes.” 

** Blasquito will do anything for money.” 

How long will it take to make Tor Bay ? 

It depends on the wind.” 

Eight hours, eh?” 

** About that time.” 

** Will Blasquito consult the passenger’s wishes f •• 

“ If the sea consults Blasquito’s.” 

'' He shall be well paid.” 

Gold is gold, and wind, wind.” 

That is true.” 

‘‘A man with gold in his hand does what he wishes. G<-d 
does what he likes with the wind.” 

‘‘Well, then, the man who wishes to sail with Blasquito will 
be here on Friday.” 

“Good!” 

“ What time will Blasquito come ?” 

“ At night. We always arrive and leave in the night. o 
have a wife who is called the Sea, and a sister who is called 
Night ; the first sometimes deceives us, the latter never.” 

“ Then aU is settled. Good-night, my lads I ” 

“ Good-night. Have a drop of brandy ?” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ That is bettor than a glass of syrup.” 

“ I have your word, then ? ” 

“ My name is Keep Tour Frcmtee** 

“ Farewell, then ! ” 

“ You are a gentleman, and I a caballero.” 

It was plain that only devils would talk like this. The 
children did not listen for another word, but this time took to 
their heels in earnest, the little French boy — ^believing at laist — 
running quicker than the rest. 

The Tuesday following this Saturday, Sieur Olubin returned 
in the Durande to Saint Mulo. 

The Tatnaultpas was still anchored in the roads. 

Sieur Clubin, between the puffs of his pipe, asked the land- 
lord of the Auberge Jean, will the Tamaulipae sail?” 

“ Thursday — the day after to-morrow.” 

That evening Olubin Slipped at the coastguard-men^s table, 
and, contrary to ids usual habit, went out directly after supper. 
He was, therefore, absent from the office, and the Durande 
misjggifi some freight. This was remarkable in a maiageneraUjf 
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80 exact and business-like. He had a few minutes’ conversation 
with his firiend, the money-changer. He returned to his lodgings 
after Noguette had tolled the curfew. Ten bells were struck on 
board the Tatnaulipaz : it was therefore just midnight. 


CHAPTEK VI. 

Tim JACIIESSA1U)B. 

Forty years ago there was in Saint Malo a narrow lane, called 
Ooutanchez Alley. It is no longer in existence, having been 
pulled down to make way for improvements in the town. 

It consisted of a double row of houses, leaning over towards 
each other, with a narrow gutter between them, which formed 
the street. If you stretched out your logs you could walk on 
beth sides of the gutter at once, touching, with your head or 
your elbows, the houses on each side. These tumble-down 
buildings — relics of the Normandy of the Middle Ages — had a 
strange similarity to the human face. Witchcraft and ruins mu 
j)retty dose together. These stories, leaning one over the other, 
their sloping roofs, low-pent houses, and rows of iron bars, took 
the form of lips, chin, nose, and eyelids. The garret-window 
made it look like a one-eyed face. The wall is the cheek, all 
wrinkled and covered with pimples. The houses upon each side 
of the waylay their heads together, as though they were plotting 
some villany ; all the slang of the crimes of ancient days, suck 
cut-^purse, alit-weasand, and the like, pass across your 

mind as you gaze on these memorials of the past. One of the 
houses in the alley — the largest, the most famous, or, raliher, 
the most infamous — is called the Jacressarde. 

Tlie J aoressorde was a lodging-house for those who do not 
lodge. In all cities— -more especially in seaport towns— there is, 
below the surface of the lowest dregs of the population, a still 
lower depth. Unconfiaed vagabonds, upon whom justice cau 
ha^y^lay hands; seekers after adventures,' hunters of foriune, 
swindling chemists, who spend their lives over the robber’s 
crucible ; every form of rags and tatterff, and a thousand inde- 
f^g^able ways of wearing them ; the dried-up apples of dis- 
honesty; lives which have become bankrupt; larcenies that 
ffled their schedules; fifth-rate men who have failed in 
house-brtaking and burglary — ^for those who plan the roli]beiaes 
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tnoTo in a sphere above ; workers in sin of both sexes — ^male 
and female rogues ; vanished scruples and worn-out coats ; 
villains in the last agonies of po verfy ; scoundrels whom roguery 
has poorly recompensed ; men who have been wounded in the 
ba.ttle of life ; the hungry, with nothing left to devour ; paltiy 
criminals — ^beggars in every sense bf the word. Human instincts 
are there in ^ their bestiality ; it is a heap of souls cast upon 
a mass of filth, heaped up in a comer, over which, from time to 
time, passes a broom, which is known as a police raid. Such 
are the ingredients that compose this living mass, and the 
Jacressarde of Saint Malo is the ccriftr in which they are 
heaped up. 

In memorable places of refuge liko this the aristocracy of 
crime is seldom found, such as highwaymen or swindlers and 
the like results of ignorance and poverty. If mm*der finds a 
representative here, it is in the person of some creature bruta- 
lised by drink ; robbery seldom rises higher than simple pilfering. 
It is more the expectoration of society than its vomit. 4iChe 
vagrant is to be found here, but not the robber of the highway. 
But on this point we must not be too confident. This last stage 
of vagabondism may serve sometimes aS a refuge for criminals 
of a higher class. It was when the i)olice oast their nets into 
the Epi-Sci^, which was for Paris what the Jacressarde is for 
iJaint Malo, that they captured the notorious Lacenaire. 

These hiding places are open to all. A step in crime is a 
universal leveUer. Sometimes, but rarely, honesty in tatters 
seeks an asylum there. Virtue and honesty do not always lead 
to soft beds and gilded chambers. We must not, at first starting, 
judge by appearances, either in the palace or the galleys. Public 
respect, as woU as universal dislike, requires to bo tested, and 
many surprising results are derived from so fioing. An angel 
may sometimes bo found in tiie haunts of vice, and a devil in a 
dunghill. Such gloomy discoveries are far from rare. 

The Jaeressai^de was rather a courtyard than a habitation, and 
more of a well than a courtyard. It iiad no rooms looking into 
the street. The front to me street was simply a wall, with a 
gateway in it, ify lifting the latch, and pushing the door, an 
entrance to the ys^ was at once attained. In the midst of the 
yard was a round hale, with a broken parapet round it. This 
was the welL The yard was small, and the Tyell large, ^he 
courtyard was square, with rooms on three sides ; only on the 
side facing the street there was nothing but the wall with the 
gatro in it. 
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Anyone who at his own risk entered the court after the fall of 
night would have beard a strange sound of deep respiraticna 
And if the light of the moon or the stars were sufficient^ this if 
the sight that would have been presented to his eyes. . 

The coui‘t and the well ; facing tlie door a lean-to of semi- 
circular shape ; a worm-eateh wooden gallery, with a roof of 
rafters, supported on stone j^illars, placed at unequal distances. 
In the centre was the well, and round it, on a bod of straw, was 
a kind of circular ring, formed of boots and shoes, tom and 
trodden-down at heel, toes passing through the holes, whilst the 
naked heels of some of the wearers were distinctly visible. The 
feet of men, women, and children, and all these feot slept. 

Beyond those feet the eye could distinguish, in the half-light 
of the shed, bodies, hanging heads, forms stretched out in all 
the languor of indolence, bundles of rags of both sexes — a 
promiscuous gathering together of human refuse. This dormi- 
tory was open to all on payment of two sous per week. The 
feetj of the sleepers were on the edge of the well. In stormy 
nights the rain poured in upon them, and on winter nights the 
wind drove the snow upon their undefended bodies. 

Who were these simpers? The nameless and homeless— 
they crawled in here at night, and crept away again with the 
dawn of day. The social fabric is composed of elements like 
those. Some of them crept in surreptitiously during the night, 
and so evaded payment. Food had not passed the lips of most 
of them during the day. Vice of every description, all kinds of 
moral infection, every species of distress had their representa- 
tives there. The same slumber crept over them, and the same 
bed of mud received them. The dreams of aU of these sleepers 
were in close proximity. A terrible resting-place, where misery, 
weakness, drunkenness half recovering from its stupor, fati^e 
from unsuccessful wanderiugs to and fro without a morsel of 
bread, and filled Tvith evil tiioughts ; pallor with dosod eyes ; 
remorse, covetousness, hair mingled with street sweepings, faces 
»?.pon which death had set hio seal, lips fresh from the kisses 
of hell — all lay festering and fermenting in one vast sink of 
putridity. ^ 

They had been driven to this refuge by some unlucky stroke 
of fate— the arrival of a shipan port, or by a jail delivery, by 
meje chahefe, or by the approach of night Each day Destiny 
emptied them out of his sack. Enter who liked, deep who 
could, talk who dared — ^for it was a place of whispers— fresh 
hastened to conceal their a'^trows in sleep, as they OQiuld 
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not do so in the darkness. They took from death what they 
couhl ; they closed their eyes to that turmoil of horrors which 
was daily renewed. 

Where did they come fromi Had society thrown off its scum, 
as the wave does its foam ? 

Everyone could not even get a fair share of tlie straw. More 
than one had to rest liis bare limos on the rough pavement. 
They threw tliemselves down, half dead with fatigue, and awoke 
cramped and aching in every limb. 

The well, without a cover, and hardly protected by its broken 
parapet, yawned wide by night and day. The rain fell into it, 
refuse of all kinds gathered round it, and^he gutters sent their 
filth filtering through its sides. The bucket to draw the water 
stood by the side. Those who were thirsty drank from it. 
These who were weary of life cast themselves into the depths of 
the well. From tlie slumber of their filthy couch they glided 
bto the slumber of death. In 1819 tlie body of a boy of 
fourteen years of age was found in the well. 

To live safely in such a place it was necessary to be of the 
same stamp as the rest. Any attempt to be different excited 
•uspicion. ^ 

Did these miserable wretches know each other ? No ; but 
they soon scented out an honest man in the Jacressarde. 

The mistress of this place was a young woman, with some 
pretensions to good looks ; she wore a cap, trimmed with ribbons, 
and occasionally washed herself with water drawn from the well. 
She had a wooden leg. 

With early dawn the courtyard was empty, for its inmates 
had vanished. 

In the courtyard was a cock and some hens, which scratched 
all day amongst the dirty straw. A horizontal beam was laid 
across the yard, supported by posts, looking like a gibbet, and 
thoroughly in keeping with the locality. Very often, after a 
rainy night, a silk dress, wet through and covered with mud, 
was hung up there to dry. This belonged to the woman with 
the wooden leg. Above the lean-to was another storey, and 
above that again ^ loft. A rickety wooden staircase passing 
through the roof of the lean-to led up to it, and up its shaking 
stws the woman would stagger, making a great deal of noise. 

The occasional lodgers — either nightly or weekly ones — slept 
in the courtyard, the regular lodgers in the house. , * 

In the interior of the house were windows without glasi, door 
frames wi&out doors, and tire-places without grates. 
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You could get from one room to another by passing through 
an aperture where the door had once been, or by a triangular 
o|)emng in the partition, where the lath and plaster had fallen 
away from the uprights. 

Fallen fragments of plaster from the ceiling covered the floor. 
It was hard to say how the old house held together — every gust 
of wind made it creak and tremble. The lodgers gained their 
rooms as best they could, by the worn and slippery steps of the 
staircase. Every room was exposed to the air. The winds of 
winter passed through it as water does through a sponge. A 
number of spiders’ webs seemed all that held the place together. 
Tiiere was not an atdm of furniture. Two or three mattresses, 
with their coverings torn in many places, showing more dirt 
than straw, lay in the comer of the rooms. Here and there was 
an earthenware jug and a pan, serving for all kinds of uses. 
There was a faint, disagreeable smell everywhere. The windows 
loolied out in the courtyard. The view there resembled the in- 
terior of a scavenger’s cart. The things, in addition to the 
liiKiian beings, wliich lay there festering and putrifying, were 
quite indescribable. The refuse seemed to crowd together, 
falling somotimes from the walls and sometimes from the human 
inhabitants. It seemfed as if the ground had been sown with 
rags. Besides its floating population billeted in the courtyard, 
the Jacressardo had these lodgers : a charcoal man, a rag-picker, 
and a gold-maker. 

The two former occupied two of the mattresses on the first 
floor, and the gold-maker lived in the loft, which, for some reason 
or other, was called the garret. No one knew where the woman 
slept. The gold-maker was something of a poet; he lived in 
the roof, right under the tiles, in a room which had a dormer 
window, and a great stone fireplace, down the chinmey of which 
the wind howled lugubriously. His window having no frame or 
glass, he had nailed across it a piece of iron-sheeting, coming 
from the wreck of a ship ; this, however, kept out the light, but 
let in the cold. The charcoal man payed his rent from time to 
time by a sack of the goods he dealt in. The rag-picker settled 
his, by a basin of grain for the fowls. The gold-maker never 
paid at all, and, in addition, burnt the very hdnse for fuel. Little 
by little he had consumed all the woodwork in his room, and 
every day he would take some laths fromdhe wall or the roof to 
iqake his crucible boil. On the wall above the rag-picker’s bed 
nught be seen a double column of figures, written in chalk every 
week, one column of 3’a and another of 6’s, according as the 
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grain was tliree or five Hards the measure. The utensil of the 
** chemist” was an old broken shell, promoted by him into a 
crucible, in which he mixed his ingredients* The transmutation 
of metals took up all his time. Sometimes he would chat with 
the barefooted denizens of the court-yard, who laughed at his 
eflbrts ; then ho would say, people are full of prejudices'*^ 

He was resolved not to die without breaking the window of 
science with the stone of philosophy. 

His furnace consumed a great quantity of wood. 

The banisters of the staircase had entirely disappeared; all 
the liouso was rapidly passing up the chimney. The proprietrowss 
often said, You will leave me nothing IlUt the empty shell,” 
bu he disarmed her resentment by making verses for her- 
Suoh was the J acressarde. 

A boy of twelve or, perhaps, sixteen years of ago, a kind of 
dwarf, witli a large swelling on his neck, and a broom constantly 
in his hand, was the servant. 

Those Avho used the place habitually entered by the door into 
the court, and the public by the shop. » 

What was the shop ? 

The high wall facing the street on the right of the door into 
the coui*tyard iiad a square opening, ser^'ng at once as a door 
juid a window. This opening had a shutter and a frame, the 
only shutter in all the house w^hich had hinges and bolts. 
Behind this opening was a very small room, formed by cutting 
olf a portion of the lean-to. Over the door was written, in 
charcom, Curiosities sold here^ 

On three planks, placed in the opening, were three china cups 
without handles, a Chinese parasm, made of goldbeater^s skin, 
ornamented with figures, rather torn, and impossible either to 
open or to close, pieces of iron, and shapeless bits of pottery ; 
dilapidated head-dresses of men and women, three or four 
shells, some packages of bone and copper- buttons, a snuff-box, 
on which was a portrait of Marie Antoinette, a dog’s-eared 
volume of Boisbertrand’s Algebra, and this was all the stock. 
The assortment itself was the curiosity. 

The shop had a back door, leading into the yard, in which was 
die well. There W4is a table and a stool in it, and the woman 
with the wooden leg served at the counter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MTSTERlOtJS BUYERS AND SELLERS. 

Clttbin had been absent from the Aiiberge J ean on Tuesday* 
and he was so again on Wednesday evening. 

On that night, just about dusk, two men entered Ooutanchea 
Alley and stopped before the Jacressarde. One of them rapped 
at the window. The shop door opened, and they entered. The 
woman with the wooden leg gave them the smile which she 
reserved for her beSt customers. There was a lighted candle 
upon the table. The men looked like two respectable towns- 
people. 

The one who had rapped at the window said, Good evening, 
missis; I have come about that business.” The woman smiled 
again, and, opening the back door which led to the courtyard, 
went out. In a few moments a man presented himself on the 
thi^eshold. He wore a cap and blouse, underneath which he 
had something concealed. There were bits of straw in his hair, 
and it seemed as if he had just been aroused from sleep. He* 
made a step forward. All three looked at each other. The 
man in the blouse had an expression in which there was a mixture 
of embarrassment and cunning. At last he spoke. 

** You are the gunmaker ? ” 

The man who had knocked at the window replied by asking 
another question. 

“ You are the man they call the * Parisian* ? ” 

“ Yes, and sometimes ‘ Redskin.*” 

Show it to me.” 

‘‘Here it is,” and from under his blouse he drew something 
that was very rare at that time — a revolver. 

It was quite new and shining. The two men looked at if 
attentively. !Ehe man who seemed to know the locality, an4 
whom the man in the blouse had spoken of as the gunsmith^ 
tried the lock. He passed the pistol, at length, to the other, 
who had not the same cut of a landsman about him, and who 
kept his back turned to the light. ^ 

The gunsmith began again : “ How much ? ” 

The man in the blouse resumed. “ I brought it from America, 
people who bring over monkeys, parrots, and all sorts 
of ^ beasts, as fi Frenchmen were savages. As for me, I brought 
thia It is a useful invention.’* • 
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How much ? ” repeated the gunemith. 

It is a pistol that revolves.” 

** How much ? ” 

‘‘Crack! the first shot. Crack! the second. Crack!— a 

regular trail of them. It will do good work.” 

“ How much ?” 

It has six chambers.” 

“ Well, well-— ^how much ? ” 

“ Six chambers, that is six louis. 

Will you take five ? ” 

“ Impossible ; a louis for each bullet, that is the price.” 

‘ Come, if you want us to deal, you mutJfc be reasonable.” 

*I have put a fair price upon it; just look at it, Master 
Gunsmith.” ^ 

“ I have looked at it.” 

“ The chambers twist and turn like Talleyrand himself. A 
pistol like this ought to be put in the Dictionary of Weather- 
cocks. It is a real treasure.” 

“ So I see.” 

“The barrel is of Spanish make.” 

“ I have noticed that.” 

“ And it is a twisted barrel, too. Thief is how they make the 
twists. They empty into the furnace the contents of a collector 
of old iron’s basket. They fill it up with scraps of steel, broken 
horse-shoes, old nails, and ” 

“ And old scythe-blades.” 

“ Just what I was going to say, Master Gunsmith. Then they 
bring it all to a good white heat, and this makes the grandest 
stuff for gun-barrels.” 

“ Yes, but there may be cracks or flaws in it.” 

“ So there may ; but they remedy these by welding it well 
together, and give it two or three more turns in the furnace. 
Then they bring the big hammer to work. If it has been too 
much heated, they re-temper it with dull heats and light 
hammers ; then they take it out and roll it well, and with it 
they manufacture a barrel like this.” 

“ You havej)een in the trade, I see.” 

“ I have been iif all trades.” 

“ The barrel is rather pale.” 

“That is one of ks beauties; you get it that colour from 
ising antimony;" 

“ I am to give you five louis, then ? ” 

“ Permit me to observe, sir, that I had the honour to ask six.” 
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The gunsmith took him aside and whispered to him, Liston 
to me, Parisian ; take advantage of the opportunity, and get rid 
of it. A weapon like this is of no use to you, it will only dra^ 
attention to you.” 

** Yes,” answered the Parisian ; it is a little conspiouous, and 
is more suited for a gentleman than for me.” 

“ WiU you take five louis? ” 

No, six — one for eaeh chamber.” 

** Well, six napoleons, then ? ” 

** My price is six louis.” 

You are not a Bonapartist, then — ^you prefer a Louis to a 
Napoleon ? ” ^ 

The Parisian called Redskin ” smiled. ‘‘ Napoleon is the 
best,” answered ho, but Louis is worth more.” 

Six napoleons,” 

Six louis ; there is a difference of twenty-four francs.” 

Then we cannot deal.” 

** All right, then ; I will keep the plaything.” 

J* Keep it.” 

** To bargain with me liko that ! It shall never bo said that 1 
got rid of such a work of art for so low a price.” 

Good-night, then.” 

It is an era in the manufacture of pistols, which the Chesa- 
peake Indians call Nortay-u-Hah.” 

** Five louis cash ; why, it is a lot of money.” 

“ Nortay-u-Hah means, in their dialect, ‘ short-gun ; many 
persons aro ignorant of this.” 

** Will you take five louis, and PU throw you back a five-frauc 
piece?” 

Master, my price is eix.” 

The man who had kept his back to the light, and who had 
taken no part in this conversation, but had been all the time 
examining and testing the movements of the weapon, now 
whispered to the gunsmith, Is the pistol a good one r ” 

Excellent.” 

Then I will give the six louis.” 

Five minutes afterwards, whilst the Parisian, nickn med 
** Redskin,” was hiding in a secret pocket taider his armpit the 
six louis which he had received, the gunsznith and the purchaser, 
the latter with the revolver iu his trouser- pocket, left Goutan- 
chex Alley 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THJB CA19NON OF THF BBB ASTD BLACK BALLS. 

Ok the next day, which was Thursday, at the point called D&oll^, 
a little way out of Saint Male, where the cliff is very lofty and 
the sea excessively deep, a very tragical occurrence took place* 
A line of rocks, in the shape of &e head of a lance, and joined to 
the land by a narrow isthmus, stretch out to sea, and end 
abruptly in a perpendicular descent. Nothing is commoner than 
this in marine architecture. To arrive a>tliis spot you have to 
ascend an inclined plane — ^rather steep in some places. On the 
platform of this peak a man was standing, wrapped in a uniform 
cloak. It was easy to see that he carried arms, from the straight 
and ciirv'ed lines which showed under his cloak. The summit of 
the rock upon which he was standing, was covered with huge 
blocks of stone, scattered about, and having narrow passages 
between. The platform, which was carpeted with a short, thick 
kind of grass, ended on the side next to the sea in a perpendicular 
pr0cii)ice. Its left angle, however, was broken away, and formed 
one of those natural staircases so common in granite cli&, but 
whose steps, out of all proportion, require sometimes the strides 
of a giant, and sometimes the leaps of an acrobat, to ascend or 
descend. It was a regular break-neok path, but at a pinch you 
might reach a boat, which it was easy to bring right under the 
cliff. A breeze was springing up. The man enveloped in his 
cloak, and standing hi^y on his feet, with his left hand grasping 
his right elbow, closed one eye, and applied the other to a 
telescope which he held in his right band. He seemed absorbed 
in watching something. He moved to the edge of the precipice, 
and stood there motionless, his eyes dxed on the distant horizon. 
It was liigh tide, and the waves broke gently against the foot of 
the diff on which he stood. 

The object which was attracting this man’s attention was a 
ship in tte offing, which was being handled in a very peculiar 
manner. He had not got clear of Saint Halo more than an 
hour when she Irndbrought-to behind the Banquetiers. She was 
a large vessel, and had hot anchored, but simply contented 
herself with laying jfco. 

It was still broad daylight on the cliffs, but the sea below was 
growing dark. 

The watcher — ^who was a coastguardsman, as could be per* 
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oeiyed irom his uniform doak — wa& carefully studying all the 
movements of the ship; and appeared to take a montm note of 
them. 6he was lying-to a little off the wind^ with her topsails 
^ aback. Her captain had spread his mizen, so as to make as 
little way as possible in either direction. He evidently had nc 
desire to expose his vessel to the wind, for he had brailed up 
the small mizen-topsaili so that he did not drift more than half 
a league in the hour. 

The coastguardsman, still carefully engaged in perfonning 
his duty, took no heed to scrutinize the rocks beside him and 
below him. He had turned his back to the irregular kind of 
staircase, from whicbiiaccesa could be gained to the sea from the 
cliff. He did not, therefore, remark any living object in that 
direction, nor that behind a large rock a man was hidden, who, 
to all appearances, had been there before the arrival of the 
coast^ardsman. From time to time a head peeped out from 
the shady side of the rock, watching the watcher. This head 
was surmounted by abroad-brimmed American hat — ^very similar 
to that worn by the Quaker who, some ten days back, was oon« 
versing with Captain Zuela on the sands of Petit Bay* 

All of a sudden the attention of the man seemed to be aroused. 
He hurriedly wiped the glass of his telescope with the cuff of 
his coat, and pointed it again in the direction of the ship. 

A small black spot appeared to detach itself from her side. 

This spot, which seemed no bigger than an ant, was a boat. 

The boat was evidently bound for the shore Some sailors 
got into it, and pulled vigorously. 

She pulled in the direction of D^coU^ Point. 

The interest of the coastguardsman had reached its height. 
He did not lose a single movement of the boat and, in bis 
anxiety, approached yet nearer to the edge of the cliff. 

At that moment a tall man, in the dress of a Quaker, rose up 
behind him, but the coastguard did not perceive him. 

The man stood still for a moment, with his arms hanging down 
by his side ; he clenched his fists, and, with the expressipn of 
a hunter waiting for his prey, and watched the back of the coast- 
guardsman. Four paces only separated the two men from each 
other. He took one step in advance, then stopped, then he took 
a secdnd, and again halted. He made no movement, except in 
walking: the rest of his body was entirely motionless. His feet 
fell on^he turf without a sound. He topk the third step, and 
paused for the third time. He could have stretched out his 
hand jtnd touched the coastguardsman, who still had his tela- 
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scope directed on tlie boat. Tbe man raised bis two clenched 
hands to the height o£ his shoulders, then struck out iiei^ely, 
and his fists, as if moved by machinery, struck the coast guards- 
man between the shoulders. 

The shock was fatal. 

The unfortunate man had not the. time to utter a single cry; he 
fell headforomost from tlie clift* into the sea; the soles of his 
boots appeared for a moment in the air, and then disappeared 
like a flash of lightning. Ho sank like a stone, and the waters 
closed over him. 

Two or three circles formed on the dark^ea, widened out, and 
giadually disappeared. 

All that remained of him was the telescope, which had fallen 
from his hands upon the grass. 

The Quaker bent over the edge of the precipice and watched 
the circles increase and vanish, paused for a few moments, and 
then rose to his feet, humming between his teeth — 

The captain of poh'ee Ip dead— 

From haying lost his life, ’tis said. 

He bent over a second time. Nothing came up to the surface. 
Only, at the place where the coaatguardsmen had disappeared, 
a dark spot Slowly formed on the surface of the water, which 
gradually mingled with the waves. No doubt, the unhappy 
man had fractured his skull on some rock hidden beneath the 
water, and it was his blood that formed the dark spot on the 
foam of the wave. 

The Quaker, whilst considering the meaning of this red spot, 
began to sing once more : 

A little time before his death. 

This luckless fellow still drew breath 

But he was not allowed to finish his song, for he heard behind 
him a quiet voice, which said : 

Ah, Bantaine! is that you? Good-day- Why, you have 
just killed a man ! ’’ 

He turned sharply round, and saw, about fifteen paces off, a 
short man standing in one of the passages of the rocks, and 
holding a revolver in his hand. 

He answered, Ah ! you saw it, did you ? How do you do, 
Sieur Olubiu ? 

The little man gave a start. 

You know me, then ? 
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‘^Tou knew me fast enough,” replied Eantaine. 

Meanwhile, the splash of oars was heard on the waters. B 
was the boat, which the coastguardsman had been watchingi 
approaching the shore. 

oieur Olubin said, in a half-whisper, as though conversing 
with himself : 

It was all over very quickly.” 

^^In what way can I be of service to you?” asked Bantaine. 

** A mere trifle. Why, it must be ten years since I have seen 
you? How have you been getting on? I hope you have 
prospered.” ^ 

“ Pretty well,” answered Eantaine ; and you ? ” 

” Very fairly indeed,” responded Clubin. 

Eantaine made a step in tlie direction of Clubin, and then 
stopped short, as a sharp click struck upon his ear. It was 
Olubin, cocking his revolver. 

^‘Eantaine, we are about fifteen paces from each other; it 
is a convenient distance. Eemain where you are, please.” 

‘^As you like,” answered Eantaine. ** What do you want 
with me?" 

” Why, to have a taljc with you, of course." 

Eantaine made no further efiort to move, and Sieur Clubin 
continued : 

” You have just murdered a coastguardsman.” 

Eantaine raised his hat, and replied, “ You have done me the 
honour to mention that before." 

** So I did, but not so precisely. Then I said a man ; now I 

f articularise, and say a coastguardsman. His number was 619 ; 
0 was a married man, and leaves a wife and five children.” 

That may be true," said Eantaine. 

There was a short pause. 

These coastraaras ore picked men," continued Clubin— 
** most of them old sailors.” 

I have remarked,” observed Eantaine, ‘^that that class of 
people always leave a wife and five children." 

Sieur Clubin resumed the conversation. 

Guess how much I paid for this revolver ? V 
” It is a handy weapon," answered Eantaine. 

” What price do you say ? ” 

“ Rather a large one, I expect.” 

It cost me one himdred and forty-four francs.” 

'*Then you bought it,” observea Eantaine, ” at the shop in 
the Jacressarde ? ” 
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Clubin resumed. “ He had not time to utter a cry ; the fall 
choked his voice.” 

Sieur Clubin, there will be a breeze this evening.” 

I am the only one who witnessed it.” 

** Do you still put up at the Auberge Jean? ” 

** Yes ; it is a comfortable house.” 

** I remember getting some excellent aour-crout there.” 

You must be very powerful, Bantaine. What shoulders you 
have ! I should be sorry to get a blow from you. When I was 
) »orn, I seemed so delicate that they never thought they would 
be able to bring me up.” 

Happily, however, they succeeded.” ^ 

Yes ; I still stay at tbe old Auberge Jean.” 

** Do you know, Sieur Clubin, how 1 recognised you ? It was 
because you recognised me. I said to myself there is no one 
like Clubin for that kind of work ; ” and as he spoke he made a 
step forward. 

“ Keep your place, Rantaine.” 

Eantaine obeyed, remarking to himself, Before a thing like 
that a man becomes as helpless as a child.” 

Sieur Clubin continued. Now, this is the situation; We 
have on our right, in the direction erf Saint Enogat, at about 
^hree hundred paces from here, another coastguard, No* 618, 
who is still alive, and, on our left, towards Saint Lunaire, a 
coastguard-station ; so that seven armed men could be hero in 
five minutes. This rock could be surrounded — tlio passage of 
escape barred. It would be impossible to get away, and at the 
foot of the precipice lies a corpse.” 

Kantaine cast a sidelong glance at the revolver. As you 
remarked, Bantaine, it is a handy weapon. Perhaps it is only 
loaded with blank cartridges : but what does that matter. One 
shot would bring a body of armed men here, and I can fire six 
times.” 

The regular sound of oars became plainer and plainer; the 
boat was not far ofi now. 

The big man looked at the little man enquiringly. 

Sieur Clubin continued, in the same soft and gentle voice; 

Eantaine, thi& men in the boat that is fast approaching, if they 
knew what you have done, would assist in capturing you. You 
pay for your pas^fciage ten thousand francs to Captain Zuela. I 
Hwiy remark, parenthetically, that you would have made a bettor 
bargain with the smugglers of Plainmont ; but they would only 
have taken you to England, and it would hardly have done for 
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yon to risk going to Guernsey, where so many peopTe have the 
nonour of y«fur acquaintanoe. Well, I return to our position. 
If I discharge this pistol, your arrest follows. You are to pay 
Zuela ten thousand francs for your passage, and you have given 
him five thousand in advance. Zuela, in the case of your arrest, 
would keep the five thousand, and make all sail. Bantaiue, 
your disguise was very good ; that hat, and that funny coat, and 
those gaiters, make a most decided change ; hut you forget your 
spectacles, though you did right to let your whiskers grow.” 

Hantaine tried to force a smile, as Clubin continued, Bau- 
taine, you have on a pair of American trousers, with double fobs : 
in one of them there is your watch ; you can keep that,” 

Thank you, Sieur Glubin.” 

** In the other, however, there is a little box made of wrought- 
iion, which opens and shuts with a spring ; it is an old-fashioned 
iailor’s tobacco box. Take it out of your pocket, and throw it 
over to me.” 

But this is simple robbery.” 

" You are at liberty to call for help.” 

** Look here, Mess. Clubiu — '' said Bantaine, taking a step 
forward, and extending his open hand. 

Mess, was a delicate pi^e of flattery. 

** Keep your ground, Bantaine ! ” 

‘‘Mess, dubin, lot us come to an arrangement, I offer you 
one-half.” 

Clubin crossed his arms, letting the barrel of his revolver 
peep out. 

What do you take me for, Bantaine ? I am ap honest man,” 
Xheu after a moment’s pause, he added, “ I must have all.” 

Bantaine muttered between his teeth^ “ This fellow is cast in 
n hard mould.” 

Suddenly a gleam flashed from Clubin's eyes, and his voice 
: became clear and cutting as a steel weapon ; while he said, 1 
; see that you are in error. Bobbery is your name, mine is resti- 
; tutioxL Listen to me, Bantaine : it is ten years since you one 
night quitted Guernsey, taking with you the contents of a cash- 
, box belonging to a certain firm, containing fifty thousand francs, 

. which belonged to you, but omitting to leave bahind another 
5 fifty thousand, which were the property of your partner. These 
r fifty thousand francs stolen by you from your partner — the excel- 
lent and worthy Mess. Lethiorry — at present form, with compound 
^interest for ten years, eighty thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
• francs, sixty-six centimes. Yesterday you went into a money- 
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changer’s office — can tell you his name, E^buchet, in the Hue 
Baint Vincent — ^you handedf to him seventy-six tliousand francs 
in French notes, in exchange for which ho gave you three Bank 
of England notes for one thousand pounds sterling each, in 
addition to the exchange. These bank-notes you put in the iron 
tobacco-box, and the tobacco-box you put in the right-hand 
pocket of your trousers. These three thousand pounds sterling 
amount to seventy-five thousand francs, and this I agree to 
accept in Mess. Lethierry’s name. To-morrow I leave for 
Guernsey, and will hand over the money to him. Eantaine, the 
ship lying-to ont yonder is the TamauUpus ;#you had your bag- 
gage sent on board last night witli the baggage of the crew. 
You are desirous of leaving France, and have strong reasons for 
doing so. You are going to Arequipa. The boat is on its way 
to take you off to the vessel. You ai^e waiting for it here. It 
is dose at hand ; you can hear the. sound of its oars. It depends 
upon me to let you go or to keep you here. Not another word ; 
throw me the iron tobacco-box.” 

Eantaine put his hand in his pocket, drew out the box, and 
threw it at Olubin, to whose feet it rolled. 

Clubin bent to pick it up, never taking his eyes off Eantaine, 
raised the tobacco-box from the ground with his left hand, keep- 
the barrel of his revolver pointed full at Eantaine with his right. 
Then he cried out, Turn your back, my friend.” Eantaiiixe 
did as he was ordered. 

Sieur Clubin tucked the pistol under bis arm, and touched the 
spring of the box ; it flew open. There were four bank-notes iu 
it, three for one thousand pounds each, and one for ten pounds 
He refolded the three one thousand pound notes, put them back 
in the box, closed the lid, and placed it in his pocket. 

Then he picked up a pebble, and, wrapping it in the note for 
ten pounds, said : 

You can turn round again.” 

Eantaine did so, and Sieur Clubin continued : I told you 
that 1 should be satisfied with three tbousand pounds ; I there- 
fore return you this note for ten pounds,” and as he spoke he 
threw Eantaine the note wrapped round the stone. 

Eantaine gave it a kick, and stone and note feU into the sea. 

Just as you like,” said Clubin. You must be well off. My 
mind is easy.” * 

The plash of oars, which had continued daring the whole of 
this conversation, now ceased, showing that the boat had arrived 
at the foot of the cliff! 
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Tour carriage is ready ; you can go Eantaine.” 

Rantaine moved towards the staircase and began to descend. 

With every precaution, dubin moved to the edge of the preci<* 
pice, and, bending over, watched him go down. 

The boat was waiting off the last step, almost in the very place 
where the body of the coastguard had sunk. Whilst he watched 
Rantaine stumbling from rock to rock, Clubin muttered between 
liis teeth, ‘‘Good! Number 619 thought that he was alone. 
Kantaine thought there were only two there ; I only know that 
we were three.” He perceived on the ^ass at his feet the 
telescope tltat the d4ad man had let fall, lie picked it iij). 

The measured sound of oars began again ; Eantaiue had 
jumped into the boat, which had put off. When Bantaine was 
safely in the boat, and the cliff began to recede from him, he 
started to his feet, and, with a face distorted with rage, shook 
his fist in the direction of the land, crying, “ Ha ! the Devil is a 
mere nothing to him ! ” 

Some seconds afterwards, Clubin, from his position in the 
summit of the cliff, still keeping the telescope pointed on the 
boat, distinctly heard these words, shouted iu loud tones, thal 
rose high above the murmurs of the sea : 

Sieur Clubin, you are an honest man, but you must not be 
angry if I send a letter to Lethierry acquainting him with this 
narrative ; and in this very boat is a sailor, a Guernsey man, 
belonging to the crew of the Tamaulipas, who will be at Saint 
Malo next time. Zuela returns there, who will bear witness 
that I placed in your hands the sum of throe thousand pounds 
sterling for Mess. Lethierry.” 

It was Bantaine’s voice that spoke. 

Clubin was a man who took things well. Motionless aa the 
coast^ardsman had been, and almost in the same place, he stood 
with his eye to the glass, never allowing the boat to escape his 
sight for an instant. He saw it grow less and less amongst the 
waves ; watched it appear and disappear ; run alongside of the 
vessel that was lying-to, and hair it, and presently he saw the 
tall form of Bantaine on the deck of the Tamaulipas. 

When the boat was hauled on board ^and secured on the 
davits, the TamauUpoi set sail. The wind blew from the land, 
and soon filled her sails. Clubin stilly kept his glass pointed 
towas^ her, as her outline grew fainter and yet more faint, and 
in course of half-an-hour the Tamaulipas had become but a 
dsirk spot, growing every moment less and less against the pide 
sky. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

USEFUL TO THOSE WHO EXPECT FOBEI0K URTTEBA. 

On that evening, for the second time, Sieur Gubin returned 
home late. 

One of the causes of his delay was that, before returning, he 
had gone to the Dinan Gate, where there are many spirit shops, 
and had purchased in one of them, where Im was not known, a 
bottle of brandy, which he stowed away in one of his large 
pockets ; then, as the Durande was to sail next morning, he took 
a turn over her to see that everything was in readiness. 

When Sieur Olubin returned to the Auberge Jean, there was 
no one left in the lower room except the old sea-captain, 
Gortrais Gaboureau, who was sitting over his pipe and glass of 
ale. He nodded to Olubin in the intervals of a sip and a whiff. 

** Good evening, Captain Gertrais.” 

. Well, the Tamaulipas is off at last.” 

“ Is sho? ” replied Olubin ; I paid no attention to her.*^ 
Captain Gertrais Gaboureau used his* spittoon, and said, 
^Zuela is off.’^ 

-‘When did he go?” 

*‘This evening.” 

Where has he gone to ? ” 

‘‘To the devil!” 

“ No doubt, but by which route? ^ 

“ By Arequipa.” 

“ I know nothing about it,” returned Gubin ; then he added, 
“ I am going to turn in.” 

lie lifted his candle, took a few steps towards the door, and 
then returned. 

“ Have you ever been to Arequipa, Captain Gertrais ? ” 

“Yes, some years back.” 

** Where do they touch at on the outward voyage? ” 

“A little everywhere; but the Tamaulipas will not touch 
anywhere.” • 

Mons. Gertrais Gaboureau emptied the ashes out of his pipe 
into the corner of a plate, and continued : 

“ You know the doop called the Trojan Horoe^ and that fine 
vessel, the TronUmakoiMy which sailed for Cardiff ? I advised 
them not to put out, on account of the weather. Well, they 
have come*back in a fine state ; the sloop had a cargo oi^turpen** 
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tine ; she sprang a leak, and when using the pumps Ihey pumped 
up the cargo with the, water. As for the ship, it is her upper 
works that has suffered most ; her cut-water, her head-rail, and 
the stock of her port anchor are broken; her standing jib-boom 
has snapped short off at the cap. As for the shrouds and bob-* 
stays, just have a look at them yourself. The mizen mast is not 
outwardly injured, but I expect that it is badly strained. Thf 
iron on the bowsprit is loosened, and it is a curious fact tliat^ 
though the bowsprit itself is not broken, dolphin striker and at 
is entirely carried away ; the port bow is stove in, and this all 
comes from not takitog advice.” 

Olubin had placed his candle on tho table, and was engaged 
in arranging some pins which he kept in the collar of his over- 
coat, when he suddenly said : 

‘‘ Did you not say, Captain, that the TamauUpa^ would nd 
touch anywhere ? ” 

** Yes, she goes straight to Chili.” 

“ In that case we can hear nothing of her until she reach ei# 
her destination ? ” 

beg your pardon. Captain Clubin. In the first place, sha 
can send letters by any vessels she may meet who are on their 
way to Europe.” 

“True— -quite true.” 

“ Then there is tbo Sea Post-office,” 

“ What do you mean by the Sea Post-office 

“ Do you not know what that is ? ” 

“ No.” 

“When you pass the Straits of Magellan.” 

“Well?” 

“ Snow everywhere, always heavy weather, contrary winds, 
and chopping seas.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ When you have doubled Cape Monmouth." 

“ Yes, go on.” 

“ Then you double Cape Valentine.” 

“ And then ? ” 

“ Why, then you double Cape Isidore." 

“ And after that?” 

“ You double Point Anne.” 

“ Qood ! but what is it that you call the Sea Post-office ? " 

“ We are coming to that. Mountains to the right, mountains 
to the 1^ ; penguins and stormy petrels aU about you. An 
awful Ah ! th vusaud saints, and thousand monkeys, what 
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a hammering' one gets there ! The storm we get there wants so 
one to help it. There, one has to cling to the Dela}’ing*piDB, and 
to shorten sail. That’s where you havh to tahe in the mainsail 
Biid set the storm jib. A series of capfuls of wind and then, 
perhaps, five or six days of scudding under bare poles. Every 
rag of canvas blown clean out of the bolt ropes. What a dance 
it is ! Squalls, heavy enough to mako a three-master hop like 
% fiea. I once passed an English brig, the True Blue^ and saw 
her jib-boom, with a cabin boy that was hanging on to it by his 
eye-lids, knocked into everlasting smash. The crew were whirled 
up into the air like butterflies. I once sawjthe second mate of 
the Revenue — a pretty schooner — knocked ofi the fore-orosstrees 
and killed on the spot. I have often had all my sails blown to 
ribbons. Fifty-gun frigates leak as though they were wicker 
baskets ; and then the infernal coast — nothing is more dangerous — 
mgged rocks, and reefe of all kinds. At last you get to Port 
Famine. Then things grow worse and worse. The biggest 
waves that I ever saw in my life; the devil’s own latitudes. 
All at once you see, in big red letters, Post-office.*^ 

** What do you moan, Captain Gerixais ?" 

^^What I mean, Captain dubin, is ths^, immediately after 
doubling Point Anne, you see on a rock, more than a hundred 
feet high, a big post, with a barrel hung from it. This barrel 
is the letter-box. The English, of course, have the impudence 
to write up ^ Post-office.* have they got to do with it ? 

It belongs to the ocean — it doesn’t belong to that worthy gentle- 


man, the Fang of England, but is common to all the world. It 
belongs to every flag. ‘ Post-office,* indeed 1 Why, it sounds like 
Chinese. It makes me feel as if the Devil had oft'ered me a cup 
of tea. But now I will tell you how they arrange matters : 
Every vessel which passes sends a boat with letters to the rock. 
A vessel which comes from the Atlantic, for instance, deposits 
its letters for Europe there, whilst a vessel from the Pacific its 
letters for New Zealand or California. The officer in charge of 
the boat puts in his lot, and takes away any others that he may 
find there. "Tou take charge of these letters, and the next ship 
that follows you takes yours. As ships are always sailing in oon- 
traxy directions, the port which I am leaving may be the one to 
which you are ^ing. I carry your letters, you carry mine. The 
barrel is securdy chained to the x>OBt. And it rains, blows, snows 
and hails there — a nice bit of sea. The Devil’s imps fly about 
there pretty freely. The wiU pass by there. The 

barrel has | good lid, v^th hin^s, but no padlock. Yoi^see, a 
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Plan can oommunicate with, home easily enoughi and that letters 
reach here in perfect safety.’’ 

It is very curious,” murmured CBLubin, thoughtfully. Captain 
Oertrais Gaboureau took a fresh draught of ale. Let us sup- 

E se that that thief of a Zuela should write to me. If he shoves 
) scrawl into the barrel in the Straits of Magellan, in about 
four months I should get the villain’s scribble. . . . Well, 
Captain dubin, do you start to-morrow ? ” 

dubin, absorbed in dreams, did not at once rexdy, and Captain 
Oertrais repeated the question. 

dubin woke up_ ** Certainly, Captain Gertrais, it is my day. 
I am off to-morrow morning.” 

If I was you, Captain Clubin, I should Jo nothing of the 
kind. The hair on dogs’ coats folt damp for the last two nights ; 
the sea birds have been around the Jigfithouse lantern — a 

thoroughly bad sign. 1 have a storm gliiss, too, which gives 
good advice now and then. The moon is in lior second quarter, 
and the bulb of the thermometer is damp. I noticed some piiu- 
pemels, with their leaves shut, and a ticdd of clover with the 
stalks quite stiff- The worms are coming out of the ground 
to day, the flies bite, the bees will not leave the vicinity of their 
laves, the sparrows are chirping one to the other. You can hear 
the sound of hells a long way off. I heard the bells of Saint 
Lunaire ring the angelus, and the sunset was thoroughly bad. 
^ere will be a heavy fog to-morrow, and I advise you to keep 
in tK>rt. I dread fog much more than storm and tempest — fog 
is always an ugly customer.” 
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BOOK VI. 

A SOBER SKIPPER AND A DRUNKARD AT 
THE HELM. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DOirVRES ROCKS. 

About five leagues from Guernsey, opposite to Plainmoilt, and 
between the islands of La Manche and Saint Malo, axe a group 
of rocks in the open sea, called the Douvres Rocks. It is a 
most dangerous spot. Douvres is a name that has been given 
to many rocks and cliffs. There is a well-known one near Cotes 
du Nord, in which a lighthouse is in course of erection, and 
which is a very dangerous reef, but this i^jiust not be confounded 
with the rook that we are speaking of. The point of Prance 
nearest to the Rocks of Douvres is Cape BrtHiaut. The Douvres 
are more distant from the coast of Prance than from the nearest 
of the islands of the Norman Archipelago. The distance of 
this reef from Jersey may be measured by taking the length 
of the island. If Jersey could be made to turn upon Corbiere, 
as upon a pivot, Saint Catherine's Point would almost touch 
the Douvres. This would make the rocks a distance of about 
four leagues. In frequented seas, the most dangerous rocks are 
seldom entirely deserted. 

Smugglers are met with at Hagot, coastguardsmen at Binle, 
Celts at Br^hat, oyste^ - farmers at Oancale, orab - catchers 
at Brecqhou, rabbit-shooters at Cesambre, the Island of C6sar ; 
trawlers at the Minquiers, and dredgers at Ecr4hon, But the 
rocks of Douvres are never inhabited ; they are the homes of 
the birds of the sea ; no rocks are more feared by sailors. The 
Oasquets, where tiliey say the Blanche Nef was lost ; the banks of 
Calvados, the Needles of the Isle of Wight, the Itonesse, which 
makes the coast of BSauJleu so dangerous ; the sub-marine reefs' 
of which render the entrance to Merquel so diffioulV, and 

whidbi necessitate the hu^e red buoy in twenty fathoma of 
water; the treacherous diannels lea^g to Etables and to 
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Plouha; the two Druids, in the south of Guernsey; the Great 
Hud Little Anderlo, the Oorbiere, tlie Hanois, the Isle of Ras— 
a terror to mariners, concerning which is said, 

“ Si jatuaiii tu passes le Bas ; 

Si tu ne meurs, tu trembeleras - 

the Mortes Femmes ; theDerouto, between Jersey and Guernsey; 
the Hardent, between the Menquiers, andOhousey ; the Mauvais 
Choval, between Boulay Bay and Barneville, have all a much 
less fatal reputation. It is better to run the gauntlet of these 
rocks, one after the other, than to once take your chance ot 
escaping from the 'Rocks of Douvres. In all the dangerous 
Channel sea, which is the ^gean of the west, the Books of 
Douvres have but one rival, the Paternoster Bock, between 
Guernsey and Sark. From the Paternoster, however, signals of 
distress can be made, and a vessel driven on to it may, perhaps, 
receive assistance. From it can be seen Point Dicaid, or Point 
locare, and Gbos Nez, on the southern side ; but from the Douvres 
you can see nothing. Storm, clouds, the angry sea, solitude 
and desolation, all have their home there. The granite walls are 
smooth and perpendicular — precipices on all sides. The terrible 
inhospitality of the abyss — ^they are situated in the open sea, 
and the water is very deep. An isolated rook, like the Douvres, 
attracts strange creatures, who avoid the haunts of men. Tt is a 
vast sub-marine cave, with a thousand channels and cells — a 
labyrinth under the waters of the ocean. There, at a depth to 
which no diver could descend, are caverns and grottoes, dark 
haunts and winding passages — the gloomy abodes whore the 
monsters of the ocean live and devour each other. It is a perfect 
chain of destruction; the crabs devour the fishes, and are in 
their turn devoured. Things of frightful shape — not created to 
be seen by human eyes — ^move swiftly through its gloomy depths. 
Occasional glimpses of jaws, mouths studded with teeth, 
autennm, claws, scales, and fins, can be caught sight of fioating 
about, growing larger and smalle^ decomposing and disappear- 
ing in the ill-omened darkness. Terrible creatures swim about 
beekiDg their prey. It is a nest of monsters. 

The ideal of the horrible exists there. 

Picture to yourself a spot swarming with all that is most 
terrible and repulsive ! c 

To gaze down into the depths of ocean is, in imagination, to 
into the Unknown, and to look upon its most terrible side. 
Ita depths arc like the Bealm of Night. There is the sleep ani} 
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fmconsciousness — apparently so, at least — of creation. There, in 
the most perfect security, are committed crimes for which no 
one is held responsible. There, in awful repose, the first rude 
sketches of life, demonical and spectral, pursue their dread occu- 
pations in the gloom of night. 

Forty years ago, two rooks of strange appearance pointed 
out the tK>sition of the Douvres to ocean wayfarers. They were 
tall and precipitious, pointed and curved, and their summits 
almost touched one another. They looked like the tusks of some 
drowned elephant issuing from the sea. Only they were tusks 
as high as towers, belonging to an elephant as big as a moun- 
tain. These two natural towers, rising hi^ above this home of 
sea-monsters, liad a narrow passage between them, through 
which the waves passed with terrible violence. It was a wind- 
ing passage, full of turns and angles, and looked like a street 
between two high walls. 

There used to be a Great Douvre and a Little Douvre-nme 
was forty feet high, and the other sixty — ^but the constant wash 
of the sea ended by undermining one of them, and the equi- 
noctial gales of October the 26th, 1859, tlirew it down. The 
smaller one remains, but it is much worn, and cannot stand 
very long. • 

One of the most remarkable points of the Douvres is called 
the ** Man-Bock,” and is there to this day. At the close of tlio 
last century, some fishermen visiting the place found on one of 
the higher rooks a human body. By its side was a quantity of 
empty shells. Some poor wretch had been shipwrecked on this 
desolate rock, and had sustained life upon shell-fish, until death 
had overtaken him. Hence the name of the ** Man-Bock.” The 
solitudes of ocean are melancholy. There is tumult and silence 
in them. Humanity has but little to do with what passes there. 
We cannot tell the use of what goes on in those places. The 
Douvres is one of these solitudes ; as far as the eye can reach is 
one wide sweep of seething, foaming sea. 


OHAPTEB 11. 

TBS UKLOOKBD'FOR BOTTLE. 

Ok Friday morning, the day after the sailing of the Tama^ipas, 
the Durande starts for Guernsey. 

She left Saint Halo at nine <»’4ock. 
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It was a lovely moming^not a sign of fog. Old Captain 
Qertrais mnst have been in his dotage to have talked of such a 
tb^g. 

The unusual occupations of Sieur dubin had certainly made 
him miss a good deal of freight, for he had only on board some 
packages of fancy goods from Paris, for the shops at Saint Pierre 
!rort; three boxes for the Guernsey Hospital — one box contain- 
ing yellow soap, another rushl^hts, ana the third French and^ 
Cordovan leather for shoes. He brought back from his last 
trip a case of crushed sugar and three chests of tea, which the 
Custom House authorities would not permit him to land. He 
l^d very few cattleSn board — a few bullocks only, and these 
were carelessly fastened up in the hold. There were six pas- 
sengers on board — a Guemseyman, two cattle merchants from 
Saint Malo, ‘‘ a tourist ” (a phrase which had already begun to be 
used), a denizen of Paris, most likely on a commercial mission, 
and an American missionary, who was travelling to distribute 
Bibles. The Durande had a crew of seven men (not including 
Olubin), a helmsman, a stoker, a carpenter, a cook (who could 
lend a hand as a seaman in an emergency), two engineers, and a 
cabin-boy. One of the two engineers was also a good working 
mechaoio ; he was a Dhtch negro, who had escaped from one of 
the sugar-factories at Surinam, and was called Imbrancam. 
Imbrancam understood the engine thorouglJy, and worked it 
admirably. In those days, when the steamer iirst began to run, 
his bhiek face, appearing from the engine-room, enhanced the 
diabolical reputation of the Durande. 

The helmsman was, by birth, a Jerseyman, but of a Cotentin 
family, and was named Tangrouille, which was originally the 
name of a family of high distinction. 

This is a perfect fact. In the Channel Islands, as in England 
and all other aristocratic countries, there is a great division of 
classes, as in India and Germany. Nobility is won by the sword 
and lost by toil, and is only preserved by entirely refraining 
from useful labour of any kind. To have no occupation is to live 
honourably. He who works is not thought much of. Business 
is fatal to rank and position. In former times, in France, there 
was but one exception to this rule— the trade oJ glass manufac- 
turers. French gentlemen took a pride in emptying bottles, and 
considered it not derogatory to make thexh. In the Channel 
Islands, as well as in Great Britain, he who wishes to .remain 
noble must remain rich. An artisan cannot be a gentleman^ If 
h# ever has. been one he loses all his privileges. A sailor tuav 
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be descended from knights or baronets, but he is none the less a 
simple sailor. Thirty years ago there was in Anrigny a lineal 
descendant of the Gorges, who might have laid claim to the 
rights of the manor of Gorges, confiscated by Philip Augus^. 
This man used to crawl along the beach with bare feet, picking 
up seaweed. A De Carteret is a waggoner in Sark. There is a 
draper in Jersey, and a shoemaker in Guernsey, called Giruchy, 
who say that their real names are Grouchy, and that they are 
cousins of the Marshal of Waterloo. The old chronicles <n the 
Bishopric of Coutance make mention of a lordship of Tangro* 
ville, evidently derived from Tancarville in 4e Lower Seine, which 
is, in point of fact, Montmorency. In the fifteenth century, archer 
and koffe^ of the Lord of Tangroville, bore behind him his 

corset et ses autre hamois.” In May, 1371, at Pontorson, at 
the assembly convoked by Bertrand du Guesclin, Mens, de 
Tangroville was present as a Knigkt Bachelor. In Normandy, 
if poverty overtakes a man, he is soon removed from the ran]^ 
of the nobility. A change in the pronunciation is sufficient— 
Tangroville becomes Tangrouille, and all is over. 

Th^s what had happened to the helmsman of the Durande. 

AffSaint Pierre Port;, in the Bordag^ there is a dealer in old 
iron, called Ingrouille, who is most likely, in reality, aningro* 
vine. Under Louis the Fat, the Ingrovilles held thw.e manors 
id the district of Valognes. A certain Abb6 Trigan wrote a 
work, entitled The Ecclesiastical History of Normkhdyvl This 
Trigan was the parish priest of the Manor of DigovilHs. The 
Lord of Digoville, had he fallen from his high estate, would 
have called himself Digouille. Tangrouille, probably Tancar- 
ville, and possibly Montmorency had a very gentlemanly failing, 
but which, however, was against his getting on in his profession 
—he was a drunkard. 

Sieur Olubin obstinately persisted on retaining his services on 
the ship’s books, and had passed his word for him with Mess, 
Lethieny. Tan^ouiUe never left the boat, and slept on board 
of her. On the day before the departure of the Durande, when 
Sieur Olubin came on board at a late hour in the night, Tan- 
grouille was in his hammock fast asleep. During night 
Tangrouille w8ke up, according to his nocturnal custom, Every 
drunkard, who is not entirely his own master, has some secret 
place in which to hide his drink. This place Tangrouille called 
nis ** store-room.” This secret receptacle was in the hold. Ha 
had located it there as the most unlikely place to be found put 
that ho could think of, and imagined that he alone knew of its 
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^existenoe. Captain dubin was a sober man, and excessivelf 
strict, and the small amount of mm and gin that the helmsmas 
could conceal from the watchful gaze of his superior he secretei 
in this mysterious comer of the hold behind a coil of soundingir 
line, and almost every night he went to visit his treasure. The 
watch that was kept upon him was a strict one, and the debauch 
was not much to boast of, and, as a rule, Tan^ouille’s nocturnal 
orgies were confined to one or two timid moutMuls, taken in fear 
and trembling. But on this occasion, to his extreme surprise, he 
found a bottle of brandy in his store-room. His joy was intense, 
and was only equalled by his astonishment. \^at good angel 
had sent him inis bfttle ? He could not recollect how or when 
he had brought it on board. He drank it up at once. Partly 
from pmdenoe, and partly from fear of its being discovered and 
confiscated, he threw the bottle into the sea. Next morning, 
when he went to the helm, he was a little unsteady on his feet. 
His steering did not, however, vary much from his usual 
performance. 

As to Olubin, he had, as we know, returned to the Auberge 
Jean, and gone to bed there. 

Olubin carried always, under his shirt, a leather travelling- 
belt, which he only took off at night, and in which he had in 
reserve, in ease of need, some twenty guineas. On the inside of 
this belt was written his name, ** Sieur Cluhin,** on the raw leather, 
in thick lithographic ink, wMeh cannot be washed out. Next 
morning, when he got up, before leaving his room, he put into 
his belt the box containing the seventy-five thousand francs in 
bank-notes, and then, as usual, buckled it round him. 


OHAPTEE m. 

lOTEUROTTED OOSTIRSATIOW. 

The Dubahde made an excellent start. The passengers, as soon 
as they had stowed away their bags and portmanteaus, began to 
criticise the vessel in the manner which has now become hi^itual 
to travellers. Two of them, the tourist and the Parisian, had 
never seen a steamer before, and the first turn of the paddles 
made them wonder and admire the foam. Then they looked at 
the smoke^ and then they examined, in rotation, and bit by bit, 
evei^ pori^ of the vessel-^the upper and lower decks, and all 
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the marine fixtures, such as ring-bolts, grapnels, hooks, and 
bolts, which, by reason of their precision and adjustment, form 
a sort of gigantic jeweUery — a species of iron trinkets, gilded by 
the rust of the weather. They examined the little signal-gun 
fastened on the upper deck. Chained up like a wa^-dog,*^ 
remarked the tourist. 

^*And with a waterproof on, to prevent its catching cold,*^ 
returned the Parisian ; and, chan^ng the subject, they made 
the usual remarks on the view of oaint Malo. One ;|^senger 
argued that the approach to a place by sea was always deceptive, 
and that, at a league’s distance, Ostend was as like Dunkirk as 
two peas. He concluded his observatiouif on Dunkirk by the 
remark that the two light-ships, which were painted red, wore 
called the Ruytingen and the M^iyeh. 

As they steamed on. Saint Malo grew smaller and smaller, 
and finally disappeared from view. The sea was perfectly 
smooth. The long line, fringed with foam, which formed in the 
wake of the vessel, was lost in the far distance. Quemsey is in 
the midst of a straight line, drawn from Saint Malo in France to 
Exeter in England. But the most direct line is not always the 
one that can be taken at sea, though steamers have an advantage 
on this point over sailing-^ips. The liea, in conjunction with 
the win^ forms an allied force. A ship is a combination of 
man’s skilL Elemental force is a machine of boundless force, 
whilst art has its bounds. Navigation is a struggle between 
these two forces — the one possesses unlimited resources, and the 
other is bounded by man’s inventive genius. 

Intellect brought to bear upon madiinery counterbalances the 
power of the elements. The infinite has a machinery of its 
own. The elements know what they are doing and where they 
are going to. Force' is never blind. Human intellect has to 
keep watch upon force, and to study its natural laws. Whilst 
any portion of these laws are buried in obscurity the struggle 
continues, and steam navigation forms a series of victories which 
human skill has gained over the brute strength of the ocean. 
The chief feature in steam is that it disciplines the ship itself ; 
it gives her power against the wind, and renders her obedient to 
the guidance of man. 

Never had the Durande a prospect of making a better passage. 
She was doing wonderfully well. 

By eleven o’clock, witli a fresh breeze blowing from the 
nori-nor’-west, the Durande was off the Minquiers, moring 
under ^half-steam, hugging the wind, and steering due west on 
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the starboaid iaok. The day was dear and fine; but the fishing* 
boats, in spite of this, wire making lor the shore. 

As if every one was anxious to get into port, the sea by 
degrees became dear of vessels. It must be allowed that the 
Durande was a little out of her usual course, but the crew paid 
no f^ttention to such matters, lor their trust in the captain was 
unlimited; but, at the same time, there was a decided deviation — 
no doubt through an error on the part of the helmsman. The 
Durande seemed to be heading more in the direction of Jersey 
than Ouernsey. Shortly after eleven the captain rectified the 
ship’s course, and put her head fairly for Guernsey. There had 
only been a little tiifte lost; but when the days are short you 
cannot afford to lose time. Although it was February, the sun 
shone brightly. 

In the state in which Tangrouille was, he had neither a steady 
hand or a firm footing ; the result was that he lurched about a 
good deal, and stopped the way of the vessel considerably. 

The wind had almost entirely fallen. 

The passenger from Guernsey, who had a telescope, directed 
it from time to time on a small grey cloud which was lightly 
moving before the wind on the western horizon. It resembled 
a piece of wool, sprinkled with dust. 

Captain Glubin wore his usual austere and Puritanical ex- 
pression of countenance, and appeared to redouble his atten- 
tion. All was tranquil and even merry on board the Durande ; 
the passengers talked together. It is easy to judge of the state 
of the sea during a passage by closing your eyes and listening 
to the tenor of the conversation on board. Perfect freedom of 
cbnversation amongst the passengers shows that the sea is per- 
fectly calm. It would be, for instance, impossible for a conver- 
sation like the following to take place if the sea were rough : 

Sir, do you see that pretty green and red fly ? ” 

It has wandered out to sea, and has come on board to rest.” 

A fly does not get tired soon.” 

No ; they are so light, the wind carries them along.” 

Once, sir, they weighed an ounce of flies, and then counted 
them, and there were six thousand two hundred and sixty-eight.” 

The Guernsey man with the telescope had oom^ up to the t’wo 
eattle merchants from Saint Malo, who were talking in this 
manner: • 

^ A bull from Aubraa haa a thick round back and a yellow 
|dda* He is rather slow, because his legs are so short.” 

The Salep ones beat them in that point.*’ 
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** Sir, ixL my life I liave seen two perfect bulls. The first one 
had short legs, thick breast, full rump, broad haunches, a proper 
length from the neck to the tail, good withers, and a skin easy 
to take off j the other was one that would fatten well — a powerful 
back, strong neck and shoulders, brown and white mde, and 
sloping hindquarters.” 

He must have come from Ootentine.” 

** Yes, and he had a cross of the Angus or Suffolk in him.* 

I do not know if you will believe me, sir, but in the south 
they have donkey-shows.” 

** Donkey-shows ! ” 

Yes, upon my word, and the ugliest alb most admired.” 

Indeed! Why, that is the same as in the mule-shows; the 
prize is always given to the ugliest one.” 

Just so ! T^y, look at a Poitevine mare — ^large belly and 
thick legs.” 

The finest mtile is only a barrel on four posts.*’ 

Men and beasts differ in good looks.” 

“ And so do women.” 

** That is quite true.” 

I like a woman to be pretty.” 

** And I like her to be well dressed.*** 

Yes, clean and tidy — as neat as a new pin.” 

Everything fresh about her. A pretty girl ought to look as 
if she had come out of a bandbox.” 

But to come back to my bulls ; I saw those two sold in the 
market at Thouars.” 

‘‘ The market of Thouars — I know it well. Do you know the 
Bonneaus, of Hochelle, and the Babas? They axe com merchants, 
add always attend the markets.” 

The tourist and the Parisian were talking with the American 
missionary. 

Sir,” said the tourist, will tell you the floating tonnage 
of the civilised world. France, seven hundred and sixteen 
thousand tons ; Germany, a million ; United States, five mil- 
lions ; England, five millions five hundred thousand. Add to 
these the tonnage of the smaller countries, twelve millions nine 
hundred and^four thousand tons, distributed amongst the one 
hundred and forty-five thousand vessels in different parts of the 
globe.” • 

The American interrupted him. ** The United States, sir, has 
five million five hundred thousand tons.” 

I bow to your superior knowledge,” eaid the tourist* ** You 
are eStx American.” 
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Yes, 

The more reason for your being right.” 

There was a slight pause, the missionary wondering Qf 
^his would be the right moment to begin a distribution ol 
Bibles, 

Sir,” began the tourist; *^is it true that you have a passion 
for nicknames in America, and that you give one to all your 
leading men? For instance, your famous Missouri baj^er, 
Thomas Burton, is called Old Ingots.” 

''Certainly, as we call Zachariah Taylor "Old Zach,” and 
General Harrison, " Old Tip,” and Gener^ Jackson, " Old 
Hickory ? ” ^ 

'Tis because Jackson is as hard as hickory wood, and Harri- 
son beat the redskins at Tippecanoe.” 

"It is a strange fashion." 

" It is our custom. We call Van-Buren " The Little Wizard ; ” 
Seward, who introduced small notes, '‘Little Billy Douglas, 
&e democratic senator of Illinois, who is four feet high, and 
roeaks magnificently, "The Little Giant.” You may go from 
Texas to Maine without hearing Mr. Cass’s name — he is always 
STOken of as " The Great Michiganer ; " nor yet day’s name, for 
they always call him "The Miller’s Boy, with the Scar." Olay 
is a millei^s son. 

" Well," said the Parisian, " for my part, I should prefer tr> 
say Olay or Cass — they are so much shorter.” 

"You would not be in fashion. Corwin, the Secretary to the 
QTreasury, is called "The Waggoner’s Boy;” Daniel Webster, 
** Black Dan ; ” Winfield Scott, who, directly after he had beaten 
the English at Chippehay, wanted his dinner, was called " Quick ! 
a Hate of Soup." 

The little white doud that had been hovering in the horizon 
had now increased in size. It formed an angle of fifteen degrees. 
It hung low upon the water, as if there was not sufficient breeze 
to lift it up. There was hardly a breath of wind. The sea was 
as smooth as glass. Although it was not yet noon, the sun was 
growing very pale. It gave light, but not warmth. 

" I think," remarked the tourist, " that the weather is going 
to change." ^ 

" We shall have rain,” said the Parisian. 

" Or fog,” suggested the American. 

"In Italy,” said the tourist, "the lightest rainfall is at Mol- 
letta, and uie heaviest at Tolmezzo.” 

At iwdve o’dock, according to the custom in the ArchipejiagOi 
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the dinner-bell rang. Those who wished to dine went below and 
did so. Others^ who had brought some provisions in their 
bags, sat upon deck and ate them. All went merrily. Clubin 
ate nothing* 

Whilst diey were eating the conversation went on. 

The Ghiernseyman, having probably a liking for Bibles, 
approached the American, when the latter asked : 

“ Do you know these seas ? ” 

Tes, I belong to these parts.” 

And so do I,” broke in one of the Saint Malo men. 

The Guemseyman bowed, and continued. At present we are 
right in the open sea, but I should not like to have been over- 
taken by a fog when we were off the Minquiers.’’ 

The American remarked to the man from Saint Malo: 

Islanders are more used to the sea than those who dwell inland 
or on the coast.” 

‘‘ True, we coast folks are only half dipped in the briny.” 

‘‘What are the Minquiem ? ” asked the American. 

“ Very dangerous rocks,” answered the Saint Malo man. 
There are also the Qrelets,” said the Guemseyman. 

“ So there are,” said the other. * 

“ And the Chouas.” 

The man from Saint Malo smiled. “ For the matter of that 
there are the Savages also.” 

“ And the Monks,” said the Guemseyman* 

“And the Duck,” retorted his opponent. 

“ Sir,” remarked the Guemseyman, politely, “ you have a 
reply for everything.” 

The tourist intermpted with a question : “ Have we to pass 
through all these regions of rocks ? ” 

“ No, we have left them behind us — they lie sou'-sou'-west.” 

“ The Guemseyman continued : “ Counting them altogether 
the Grelets have fifty-seven peaks.” 

“And the Minquiers forty-eight,” replied the other. 

Here the'conversation was carried on between the man from 
Saint Mala and the Guemseyman. “ It seems to me, Mr. Saint 
Malo, that you have not included three rocks.” 

“ I thought thslib I had mentioned aU.” 

“ From me Der^e to Maitre-He ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the Maisons ? ” 

“Yes, I know them-^seven rocks in the midi^t of the 
Minquiers.” 
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** Ah I you know every stonei I see.” 

'*11 1 did not know them I should not be fit to live al 
Saint Malo.” 

How pleasantly you French gentlemen arrae I ” 

It was now the Saint Malo*s man’s turn to bow* 

** The Savages are three rocks.” 

** Yes ; and the Monks, two.” 

** The Duck, one.” 

** The Duck, one onljr.” 

** No, for the Suarde is four rooks.” 

** W]^t do you cjijl the Suarde ? ” asked the Guemseyman. 

** What you call the Ohouas.” 

It is not nice to pass between the Ohouas and the Duck.” 

** It is only possible for a bird to do so.” 

** How about the fish ? ” 

** Not so easy for them in rough weather ; they would drive 
themselves against the walls.” 

‘‘ There are sandbanks at the Minquiers.” 

Yes ; and round the Maisons.” 

We can see eight rocks from Jersey 
** Yes; from the be^ch at Azette, but not eight, only seven.” 
** When the tide is out you can walk all over the Minquiers.” 
** Doubtless, the sands would be uncovered.” 

** And the Dirouilles ? ” 

** The Dirouilles are not like the Minquiers.” 

No ; I only mean that they, too, are dangerous.” 

** They are not far from Granville.” 

“ I see that you Saint Malo people have, like us, a passion for 
sailing in these seas.” 

Yes,” replied the man from Saint Malo — with this differ- 
ence. We say, ‘we are accustomed;’ you say, *we are fond 
of it.’” - 

“ You make good sailors.” 

“ I am a cattle merchant,” 

** Who was that well-known naval officer bom at Saint Malo F” 
Surcouf.” 

** There was another.” 

^‘Y'es; Dugay Trouin.” ^ 

Here the commercial gentleman from Paris joined the con- 
versation. ** Dugay Trouin ? He was thken prisoner by the 
lilnglish. He was ^ handsome as he was brave, and an English 
lady fell in love with him, and aided him to escape.” 

At this instant a voice like thunder exclaimed : 

**Tau are drunk 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

THE TALSJm 07 GAPTAIN OLXTBDr. 

EviBTBOOr turned round. 

It was the captain addressing the man at the helm. Sieus 
dubin^ from the manner in which he spoke to TangrouiUe, was 
either very angry or wished to seem so. 

An outburst of anger at a judicious moment often shifts 
responsibility from the dioulders of one t^ those of another. 
The captain, standing on the bridge between the two paddle 
boxes, looked sternly at the helmsman, and repeated between 
his teeth the word ** Drunkard / ” 

The unfortunate Tangrouille hung his head. 

The fog was coming on rapidly. It had bv this time spread 
over nearly half the horizon. It seemed to close in on all sides 
at once. A fog, in some measure, resembles a drop of oil — it 
spreads where it falls. It moved on sternly and mutely before 
the faint breeze. By degrees it took possession of the sea. It 
was coming dead a-head from the nor’-wegt. It was like a vast 
moving clin, and stood up like a wall across the sea. You could 
see thO exact spot where the fog came down upon the water. 
The entrance to the fog was stiU half-a-league off. If the wind 
changed they might avoid it, but to do so, it must change at 
once. The half-lea^e of interval was rapidly decreasing. The 
Durande approached the fog, and the fog came nearer to her. 

Olubin ordered them to put on more steam, and to take a 
half turn to starboard. By this means they, for some time, 
skirted the edge of the fog. It, however, stiU made way; but the 
ship was, as yet, in the light of day. The time, however, that 
was lost in these manoeuvres was hard to pick up again. Night 
comes so quickly in February. 

The Guemseyman watched the fog ; he said to the passenger 
from Saint Malo : 

*'It is coming on thicker ” 

** It will be a dirty night at soa^^^ observed one of the men from 
Saint Malo. # 

We shall not have such a godd passage, after aUi** observed 
the other. • ' 

The Guemseyman approached dubin. 

Captain dubin,” said he, I fear that we shall otertaken 
by the fog.” 
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“ I did not msh to leave Saint Malo to-day," replied Olubinf 
« bnt they advised me to do so f ” 

“ Who did so ? ” 

“ Some old sailors." 

“ Well,” r^Ued the Guemseyman ; “ perhaps you are right 
in leaving, ''^o knows but there may be a storm to-morrow f 
At this time of year we may expect the worst.” 

A few minutes later, and the Durande steamed dean into the 
fog. ^e effect was wonderful. In an instant,, those aft lost 
sight of those who were forward. A moist grey partition divided 
the vessel into td^ parts. Then the whole of the steamer 
glided into the fog. The sun grew pale, like a dear moon. 
Everyone shivered ; the passengers put on Iheir great coats, and 
the sailors their oilskins. 

The sea, without a ripole on it, seemed to threaten more from 
its utter tranquillity. It appeared as if there was a menacing 
meaning hidden beneath tms unusual calm. The colouring of 
the atmoirohere was pale and wan. The dark chimney and the 
black smoke stood bddly out against the faint light with which 
the ship was surrounded. It was no use keepii^ to the east 
any lon^ ; so the captain put her head towards Guernsey, and 
ordered full speed. 

The Chiems^'man, who was hanging about the skylight above 
the engines, heard the negro, Lubranoam, speuing to his 
comrade, the stoker. The passenger listened. 

The neno said : “ This morning, when we had plenty of light, 
we dowed down ; and now that we are in the fog we have got 
full steam on.'* 

The Guernsey man came back to Sieur Olubin. 

" Oaptain Olubin," said he, " have we not too much steam on?" 

Wnat shhll I do, sir? I must pick up the time that I have 
lost through that dnmken fellow’s fault." 

“ That IS true, Oaptain Olubin.” 

''Besi^," added Olubin, “there is enough fog now; it will 
be much worse when night comes on, and so I am in a hurry to 
got into port." j 

The Guems^ man rejoined the passengers from Saint kCalo, 
remarking, “ We have a most judimous captain." At intervals, 
great waves of mist floated heavily on, and hid the sun, which, 
aftm a time, emerged from them, looking*^ pale and sickly. The 
■nail portion of the shy that could be seen resembled those 
painted sMps of canvas, stained and dirty, which do duty for it 
junongst ^eotrical scenery. 
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The Burande passed dose by a eutter^ which had prudently 
anchored. This was the Shealtiel^ of Ghiemsey. Her skipper 
remarked the speed at which the Durande was going, and, in his 
opinion, she was out of her right course — she seemed inclining 
much to the west. The spectacle of a steamship going at 
Adi speed in a dense fog rather surprised him. At Wo o’dock 
the weather had become so dense t!^t the captain had to leave 
the bridge and take up his position alongside of the steersman. 
The sun had totally cdsappeared, and the fog was all round 
them. The Durande was wrapped in a white mist. They were 
passing through a livid atmosphere. Bot]!t sea and sky had 
become wholly invisible. 

The wind had entirely died away. 

The can of turpentine that hung under the bridge between 
the paddle-boxes never even quivered. 

Suence had fallen upon the passengers. 

The Parisian every now and then hummed Just above his 
breath one of Stranger’s songs, “ Uh j<mr le hon £ieu 

One of the men from Saint Malo interrupted him. 

** You are from Paris, sir ? ” 

I am, sir. U mis la iHs d la fonitrsJ* • 

** What is doing in Paris just now ? ” 

“ Zsur planHs a peri peut-Hre. Everything is going wrong 
there, sir.” 

Then it is the same on land as at sea.” 

That is true ; we are having a vile fog.” 

And which might cause an accident.” 

The Parisian exclaimed — '^Accident! yes, but why all these 
accidents ? What good is done by accidents ? It is like the 
burning of the Odton Theatre, when roany people wore thrown 
out of work. Is that right ? Sir, I do not know what your 
belief is, but I am far from satisfied with the way in which 
religious matters are arranged.” 

No more am I,” answered the man from Saint Malo.” 

^‘Everything down here,” continued the l^risian, “seenw 
eut of order ; and I have an idea that the hand of Providence is 
entirely absent.” 

The man from Saint Malo scratched his head, as though he 
were endeavouring to comprehend something. The Parisian 
went on: • 

“ Yes, Providence is certainly not to the fore. There ought to 
be a decito passed to dctopel pur Euler to remain at His post« 
He is most likely at His countiy house taking a holiday, and so 
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^eiTthing goes crooked. It is evident, my dear sir, that He is no 
longer at the head of the government, and that He has gone for 
a holiday, and has during His absence entrusted affairs to some 
substitute— to some inferior class of angel — some poor creaturs 
with the wings of a sparrow, who has charge of earthly matters.” 

Oaptain dubin, who, during this conversation had drawn near 
to the speakers, laid his hand upon the Parisian’s shoulder. 

Silence, sir ! ” said he. Take care what you say ; we do hot 
talk like that at sea.” 

No one made any reply. 

Five minutes diterwards the Guemseyman, who had heard 
all, whispered in the ear of the man from Saint Male, ^^Out 
oaptain is a really good man.” 

There was no rain, and yet all felt wet. No one took any 
further notice of the course they were steering, but everyone 
felt uneasy. It seemed as if a feeling of melancholy had fallen 
upon all. Fog creates silence on the ocean; it calms the wave 
and stills the wind. In this deep silence, the noise that the 
Durande made as she laboured through the sea had something 
plaintive and melancholy in it. 

They met no more’* ships. If there were any vessels outside 
the limts of the fog, towards Guernsey or Saint Malo, the 
Durande would have been invisible to them, concealed as she 
was in the mist ; and her long line of smoke, which appeared to 
issue from nowhere, looked like a black comet on a white sky. 

All of a sudden Olubin shouted out, “You dog! you are 
steering all abroad again ! You wUl do some zniscmef before 
you have finished. You deserve to be put in irons. Get below, 
you drunkard ! ” and he snatched the tiller from his hands. 

Tanfi^uille, with an air of shame, slunk away amongst the 
men who were forward. 

The Guemseyman exclmmed, “ Now we are all right! ” 

The vessel s^ went on at fi^ speed. 

About three o’clock the lower part of the fog began to lift, 
and the sea became once more visible. 

“I do not half like this,” said the Guemseyman. 

Fog can only be dispersed by the sun or wind. When the 
sun m)e8 it, it is good, out it is not so advantageous when the 
wind performs this operation. It was ,too late to-day for the 
sun to do it. At three o’clock in the afternoon in Febnjaiy the 
sim has no power. It happens very often that if the wind gets 
this time it may blow a hurricane before morning. 

jSut to-day, if tb^ was a breeze, it could hardly be felt. 
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Clul>in, with his eyes fixed on the binnacle, and holding the 
tiller in his hand, muttered to himseU some words which reached 
the ears of the passengers. No time to be lost ; that drunkard 
has made us lose a great deal of time.” 

There was no expression of alarm upon his face. 

Under the mist the sea was not so calm, and a slight swell 
could be detected here and there. Small patches of Ught s^> 
peated on the surface of the water. The sailors fixed their 
eyes upon these. They showed the ^ertures made by the wind 
in the orerhanging ce£dng of fog. The mist lifted again, and 
then came down more densely than ever. ■* 

At times the darkness was profound, and the ship seemed 
involred in a misty field of ice. Now and then this terrible 
drcle opened like a pair of pincers, gave a momentary Tiew of 
the horizon, and then closed again. 

The Guemseyman, with his telescope in hand, had stationed 
himself like a look-out on the fore-part of the vessel. 

The mist lifted for an instant, and then closed. 

The Quemseyman turned round with a look of terror on his 
face. 

“ Captain dubin ! ” cried he. •> 

“What is it?” 

** We are running right upon the Hanois.” 

“You are in error,” answered Clubin, coldly. 

The Quemseyman persisted, ” I’m certain of it.** 

“ Impossible ! ” 

** I just this moment saw the rook in the offing.” 

“Where?” 

“ There ! ” 

“ It is the open sea there. You are wrong.” 

And dubin still kept the head of the vessel towards the point 
indicated by the passenger. 

Once more the Quemseyman used his telescope, and in another 
instant came running aft “ Captain ! ” 

“WeU?’^ 

“ Gfo about.” 

“Why?” 

“lam sure that I saw a tall rock just ahead; it is the Great 
Hanois.” 

“ You have only seek a thicker fog-bank.” 

^t M the Gbreat Hanois ; in heaven’s name, go about 1 ’ 
dubin gave the tiller a turn. 
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OHAPTER V. 

CAPTAIN CLTJBIN EXCELS HIMSBLE. 

A LOUD crash was heard. The tearing and rending df a ship’s 
timber on a sunken rook in the open sea is a more melancholy 
sound than even the saddest dreams have ever pictured. The 
Durande was brought up in a moment. 

The shock precipitated several passengers upon the deck^ 
where they roUed^ver each other in great confusion. 

The Guemseyman raised his hands to Heaven. 

^‘We are on the Hanois !” cried he: ‘‘just as I said we 
should be.” 

One wild cry burst from the group collected together on the 
deck, “ We are lost ! ” But Olubin’s voice, sharp and decisive, 
choked the exclamation in its birth. “ Silence ! No one is lost.” 

The black figure of Imbrancam, naked to the waist, appeared 
at the hatchway of the engine-room. 

With the greatest calmness and seK* possession, he uttered 
these ominous wor^s, ** Captain, the water is pouring in, and 
the fires will soon bo extinguished ! ” 

It was a terrible moment. The affair seemed almost suicidal. 
Had it been done intentionally it could not have been more 
awful. The Durande had ^hed upon the rock as if it had been 
an enemy, and a sharp point had penetrated the timbers of the 
vessel like a nail ; more than a square yard of the planking had 
been dashed in. The stem was crushed ; the shattered prow 
had OMued, and, through a terrible gap in her hull, the waves 
poured in with a strange and horrible sound. This was the woimd 
through which shipwreck made its entrance. The shock had 
been so severe that it had shattered the great hooks by which 
the rudder was suspended, and the rudder itself was tom from 
its fastenings, and hung grinding against the stem. She had been 

E ieroed ^ough and through by the sunken rook, and all aroimd 
er nothing could bo seen but the fog, thick and impenetrable. 
Night was, coming on. 

The Durande arvayed heavily forward, Hke the horse who feels 
the horns of the buU buried in its entrails. ^Ihere was no hops - 
for her. It was slack water. ^ 

Xanjg^uille’s intoxication had left him ; no one is drunk when 
m awre(& to sober him* He went between decks, and 
lltoup again^m a utooMMii "Capthin,*’ said he, ^'sheis mak« 
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iagjrator fast ; in ten minutes it will be up to the 80 upper>holes.” 

The passenKers ran hither and thither about the aeck, wring* 
ing their hands and ben^ng over the bulwarks, gazing down at 
the engines, and making all sorts of useless moTemente in their 
terror. The tourist had fainted. 

dubin raised his hand, and all became silent. ^ Then he said 
to Imbrancam, “ How long can you keep the engines going ? 

“ Five or six minutes.” 

Then CUubin turned to the Guernseyman emd said, " Stand at 
the helm. You saw the rock. Hpon wmch portion of the Hanois 
are wo?” 

** On the Mauve ; just now, as the fog lifted, I recognised it.” 

'‘If we are on the Mauve,” retumra Cdubin, “ we have the 
Great Hanois on our port, and the Little Hanois on our starboard 
bow, and are about a mile from land.” 

The crew and passengers listened with the deepest anxiety, 
fixing their eyes upon the captain. 

It would not have availed anything to have lightened the ship ; 
nor, indeed, would it have been possible. In order to throw the 
cargo overboard it would have been necessary to open the ports, 
and the water would have at once rushed in. To anchor would 
have been equally useless, for th^ weae fixed firmly on the 
rock; besides, with such holding mnnd, the anchor would pro* 
bably have dragged, and the came fouled. The engines were 
not damaged, and could be worked as long as the fires were not 
extinguished — ^that is to say, for a few minutes more. She might, 
therefore, have been backed off the rocks, but in the event of 
tibat happening she would most likely have settled down at once. 
The rode, to some extent, acted as a plug, and prevented water 
entering through the leak ; at any rate, it was an obstacle to its 
BO doing. But if the hole was once thoroughly opened, it would 
have been impossible to have stopped the leak or worked the 
p^ps. To draw a dagger from a mortal wound is instant death. 
To back off the rock would be to sink at once. 

The oxen, commencihg to feel the water gaining upon them, 
begw to b^w piteously. 

Olubin gave the command. 

" Lower the long*boat,” 

Lnbranoam ancTTangrouille hastened to obey the order, and 
let go the tackle. The rest of the crew looked on with a half* 
dazed air. * 

” All hands for lowering the boats,” said Olubin. 

This time aU obqwd. 
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Clnbin, calm and self-possessed, oontinued to issue his orders 
in that old sea-language which modem sailors would find it 
difficult to understand. 

^'Hanl in the rope — bear a hand with a cable, if the capstan 
will not work — ayast heaying — see all the blocks oleai>— lower 
away there — ^bring her down, stem and bow — ^now then, with a 
will — all together — easjr there— do not lower her stem first — 
there is too much strain — ^bring her down handsomely— stand 
by there I 

The long boat was at length lowered. 

Just then the Durande’s paddies ceased to reyolye, and the 
smoke no longer is^ed from her funnel — ^the fires were drowned. 

The passengers slipped down the ladder, dinf^g to eyery 
rope and stay on their way down, and tumbled into the long 
boat. Imbrancam lifted up the senseless tourist, put him into 
the boat, and then climbed on board again. Directly the pas- 
sengers had embarked, the crew made a rush for the boat, knock- 
ing 'down the cabin-boy and trampling on him, but Imbrancam 
interposed. ‘‘The boy first 1 ” cried he, and, with his black, 
muscular arms, he hurled the sailors right and left, and, picking 
up the boy, lowered him to the Q-uemseyman, who, standing up 
in his boat, receiyed the child in his arms. When he saw that 
the boy was safe, Imblancam drew on one side, and said to the 
crew, “Tou can pass now.^’ 

Meanwhile, Clubin had been to his cabin, and bad made a 
parcel of the ship’s papers and the instruments. He took the 
compass from the binnacle, handed the papers and the instru- 
ments to Imbrancam, and the compass to Tangrouille, saying, 
“ Get on board.” 

They obeyed him ; the crew had preceded them. The long boat 
was almost full, and her gunwale was yery near the water. 

“ Now,” said dubin, “ push off I ” 

A cry arose from the long-boat. 

“ But you, captain ? ” 

“ 1 sh^ remain.” 

Men leaying a wreck haye not much time for deliberation, and 
itiU less for indulging in feelings of sentiment. Howeyer, those 
in the long-boat, who were in oomparatiye safety, experienced 
a sensation which was not entirely selfish. Eyeiy yoioe joined 
in the same cry, “Oome with us, captain.” ^ 

“I shall remain with my yessel.” 

The Quemseymaa, who poss^ed some knowledge of the 
sea, now spoke. “Listen to me, captain. We are on the 
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Hanois. It is not more than a mile’s swim to Plainmont, but 
in a boat we can only land at Hocqnaine, which is double the 
distance. There is a swell getting up and a nasty fog. Wo 
shall not be at l^cquaine before two hours, and then it will be 
a dark night. The sea and the wind are both rising ; a storm is 
coming on. We shall bo willing enough to return and take you 
off, but if there is much more delay it will be impossible. If you 
remain here you are lost. Come with us.” 

As he finished the Parisian added, “ The long-boat is full — ^too 
full, indeed, and a man more is a man too much ; but there are 
thiiteen of us, and that is an unlucky number. It is far better to 
overload the boat with a man than with ga unlucky number. 
So Come, captain.” 

Tangrouille said, It is all my fault, and not yours. It is not 
fair for you to remain.” 

I shall remain,” said dubin. The vessel will certainly go to 
pieces in the storm to-night ; but for all that I will not leave 
ner. When a ship is lost, the captain is dead. They shall say 
of me, He did his duty to the last. I forgive you, Tangrouille.” 

Then he folded his arms, and exclaimed, “ Obey orders ; let 
go the rope, and push off.” 

The long-boat tossed up and down ; Imbrancam had seized 
the tiller ; every hand that was not engaged with an oar was 
waved to the captain, and every voice cried, “ Hurrah for Cap- 
tain Clubin ! ” 

There is a gallant fellow ! ” exclaimed the American. 

** Sir ! ” answered the Guemseyman, he is the most honest 
man that ever trod a plank.” 

Tangrouille burst into tears. 

^‘Had I had the courage,” murmured he, would have 
remained with him. 

The long boat pushed off into the fog, and was lost to sight 
in a moment. 

Nothing else was in view. 

The plash of the oars grew fainter and Winter, and at iiuit 
died away entirely. 

dubin was left alone. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A BEPTB BSYEALSD* 

When this man found himself alone on the rock, in the midst d 
the fog and the waste of waters — ^far from every living being, no 
sound of life near him, left as dead — alone between the rising 
sea and the coming storm — ^he experienced a feeling of intense 
pleasure. All had succeeded as ne wished. 

His dream was about to be fulfilled ; the bill which he ha{ 
drawn upon the futi&e at so long a date was now to be met. 

In his eyes, to be deserted was to be saved. He was on the 
Hanois, only a mile from shore, and be was in possession of 
seventy-five thousand francs. There was no hit<m anywhere. 
T^e, he had arranged eveiy step with the greatest care. In his 
youth, dubin’s idea had been to stake his integrity upon the 
card-table of life — ^to pose as an honest man, to start from that 
point, and to wait for his opportunity, allowing his stakes to 
accumulate, to await his chance, guess the right moment, to play 
one card and one only, and to sweep oS everything that was 
before him, leaving fools behind him to bewail their losses. He 
intended to realize at one stroke what lesser rogues try for 
twenty times; and, whilst they end on the gallows, he determined 
to finish his career a rich man. His meeting with Rantaine had 
been like a ray of light to him, and he had immediately formed 
his plan to oompel Rantaine to disgorge his plunder— to parry his 
threatened revelations by disappearing, and to pass for dead as 
the best way of doing so, and as a means of tins to wreck the 
Durande. This last was necessary, and, in addition to all the 
foregoing, his reputation would still remain intact ; indeed, if 
anything, rather enhanced. Anyone seeing Olubin rejoicing 
over the wreck might have thought him a demon, happy in the 
commission of some deadly sin. 

He had lived all his life for the moment that had now arrived. 

!nie whole of his character was expressed in the words 
A terrible serenity illuminated his gloomy brow; 
his dull eye — ^the depth of expression of which seemed f athom« 
less — ^blazed dear and terrible. The inward fire of his soul wai 
reflected there. 

The inner conscience, like exterior nature, has its electric spark; 
An idea is a meteor. At the moment of success the pent«up 
dedgns which preceded it burst asunder, and a spark gleams 
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out. To have your prey grasped in your cruel hand is a happi- 
ness which lightens up we face ; an evil thought illuxmnatM 
every feature. The success of certain combinations, of certain 
ends attained, of certain cruel instincts, cause gloomy flashes of 
satisfaction to appear and disappear in men^s eyes. It is the 
Measure found in a threatening storm, the joy of a menacing 
^wn, coming from a conscience envelope in clouds ana 
darkness. 

Such evil light shone in his eyes. 

No similar light has ever before been seen in this world or 
elsewhere. ^ 

The whole long-repressed wickedness of Clubin’s heart burst 
forth at once. 

His eyes pierced the veil of darkness around him, and he 
could not restrain a burst of hideous laughter. 

He was free at last — free and rich. The" unknown was 
opening before him; he had solved the riddle. Olubin had 
plenty of time before him. The tide was rising, and conse- 
quently forced up the Durande. The ship was fin^y fixed upon 
we rock, and there was no fear of her sinking. Besides, time 
must be given to the long boat to get awiity — to founder, perhara. 
Oubin hoped the latter. Standing on the deck of the Durande, 
he folded his arms, enjoying his lonely situation in the gloom of 
night. For thirty years the man had been weight down 
beneath his load of hypocrisy. He had been Evil itself, linked 
with Probity. He loathed virtue like one hates an incompatible 
helpmate. He had always the premeditation of some dishonest 
act in his mind ; and, since he had come to man’s estate, he had 
worn the dull and heavy armour of appearance. Underneath it 
he was a demon. He lived under the guise of an honest man, 
with the soul of a fiend. He was a soft-spoken pirate, a prisoner 
of honesty ; he was enclosed in the cerecloths of innocence, and 
he carried on his back those angels’ pinions so inexpressibly 
galling to a villain. He was overwhelmed with public esteem. 
It is hard to pass for a man of honour and probity. Always to 
bave to walk in the same track, to think evil, and act and speak 
well — ^this had been indeed a task. He had posed as the sh^ow 
of honesty, whilst in reality he was the spectre of crime. He 
had been a Hving mass of contradiction. Always compelled to 
preserve a placid eiterior, and to appear what he was not, and 
in secret to foam at the mouth and grind his teeth. Virtue for 
him was something that stifled him. He bad spent his life 
longing to bite the hand that closed his mouth, and, instead of 
he had had to kiss it. 
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To have lied is to lutTO suffered. A hjpocrite is an invalid in 
the double acceptation of the word — he is enduring a mnanoe 
while he is worHng for a triumph. To be constantly planning 
some wicked act, and to have to cover your intentions with the 
mask of virtue — ^to feel that all withm is vile and wicked — 
never to be your real self — to live a double life — is terribly 
wearing to the mind. With all his black and gloomy thoughts, 
to put on an outward appearance of candour and honesty — 
longing to devour those who respect you — to fawn and to put 
restraint upon youuhelf — to be ever on your guard, ever on the 
watch. To put a good face upon the hidden crime of your heart — 
to change deformity into beauty, and build up a kind of perfec- 
tion from wickedness — to tickle, as it were, with the point of a 
dagger — ^to sweeten the poisoned cup — ^to put a rein on every 
movement — ^to keep a watch upon every word ; not to cast a 
glance without having well considered it — nothing in life can 
be more painful and repulsive than this. The whole odiousness 
of hypocrisy is obscurely felt by the hypocrite himself. 

It IS terribly nauseous to have the goblet of imposture ever 
presented to your lip$u The sweetness of manner which a 
cunning villain has to assume is hateful to him ; nothing is more 
repumant to his feelings than to have hypocrisy ever in his 
moufli. There are moments when the hypocrite feels constrained 
to vomit forth all his secret thoughts. To have to swallow them 
down is terrible. Add to all this the feeling of profound pride. 
There are moments — and strange ones — when the hypocrite 
absolutely has a good opinion of himself. A rogue is full of 
egotism. 

The serpent and the worm crawl along the ground in the same 
way, and have the same manner of raising their heads. A 
traitor is neither more nor less than a fettered despot, who cannot 
bring himself to play a secondary part. Littleness is capable 
of every enormity. The true hypocrite is a giant and a dwarf 
at the same time. 

Olubin really believed that he had been ill-treated. 

Why had he not been born rich ? He would have asked 
nothing better than to have had a father and mother with a 
hundred thousand francs a year. Why had he not had them ? 
It was not his fault. Why had he not had^all the pleasures of 
life ? He had been forced to work — ^in other words, to cheat, to 
betray, to ruin. Why had he been compelled to submit to the 
torture of fawning, stooping, and flattering, in order to make 
hunsi^ liked and respected, and to wear, night and day, another 
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(aoe ihau his own ? To praotioe dissimulation was in itself a 
haiddiip. Men hate those they bite. But at last his turn had 
come — Olubin was ayenged. 

Upon whom ? Upon all, and everything. 

He had only received kindness from Lethierry’s hands— 
another cause of grievance — and he had revenged himself on 
Lethierry, He was revenged upon all those in whose presence 
he had been obliged to put a constraint on himself. It was his 
turn now. Whoever had had a good opinion of him was his 
enemy ; he had, to a certain extent, been that man's slave. 
Clubin had regained his liberty. His §jdt had been made. 
What others looked upon as death was, to him, the conimence- 
ment of a new life. He had cast aside the false Olubin, and 
put on the true. With one stroke he had done alL He had 
crushed Bantaine beneath his feet, driven Lethierry to ruin, 
thrust human justice into darkness, and forced public opinion to 
err. All humanity he had cast from him, and had blotted out 
the world. 

As for his God, those three letters troubled him but little. 
He had always been considered a religious man. ^Vllat was he 
now? ^ 

There are depths in hypocrisy, or, to speak more correctly, 
hypocrisy is a depth in itself. A^en Olubin found himself at 
last alone, his conscience opened, and he had a moment of 
exquisite pleasure. He aired hie eouh With all the force of his 
lungs he drew a deep breath of crime. 

The depth of evil in him showed in every feature. Clubin 
expanded beneath its influence. At that instant, had Bantaine 
stood beside him, his features, when compared to Clubin’s, would 
have looked like t}i6 innocent face of a babe. What a relief it 
was to tear o3 that mask ! How his mind recoiled to see his 
crime in all its hideous nudity, and to plunge deeply into the 
waters of sin ! 

A protracted life of restraint had forced him at last to long 
for vice, He felt a certain lascivious enjoyment in wickedness. 
En these flrightful moral abysses, which are so seldom fathomed, 
there exists a strange and atrocious pleasure, the obscenity of 
vice. The insipidity of a false reputation gives you a longing 
for shame. You begin to look upon disgrace with desire, if that 
disgrace is living tat its ease. Eyes that are cast down often 
glfi^e shyly at sin. The distinction between a Messalina and a 
Mari^ Alacoque is not great. Bemember I^a Cadi^re, and the nun 
of Louviers. Clubin had for years lived behind the veil, and 
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open audacity bad been his ambition. Ha envied the bedizened 
barlot and the brazen brow of the undefined ruffian ; he experi- 
enced a feeling at having passed for a good man, and a hideous 
pride in outdoing them both. He was the Tantalus of cynicism* 
After long years, alone on that rook, he could be frank and 
open ; and he was so. To gloat over all his hidden wickedness, 
wnat voluptuous pleasure ! Olubin, for a few brief moments, 
enjoyed all the ecstasies of helL The long-outstanding debt of 
dissimulation wai^aid at last. Hypocrisy is a loan whidi the 
Devil pays off. Ciubin gave way to the intoxication of being 
alone with himself and heaven. He cried out aloud, ** I am a 
villain ! ” and was thoroughly satisfied. 

No mind had ever expressed such a strange flood of feeling. 

No eruption from the water of a burning mountain is coniK 
parable to an outburst of hypocrisy. He was delighted that he 
was alone, and yet he wotdd have liked a companion that he 
might have shown his true character to a living witness. 

It would have pleased him to have cried out to a fellow* 
creature, You fool I 

Solitude made him certain of his victory, but took away some 
of the pleasure to be derived from it. 

He ^one was the spei^tor of his own triumph. 

To be linked to the galley-slave’s chain has its charm ; every- 
one then knows that you are infamous. To compel the crowd 
Zo stop and gaze upon you is an act of pain in itself. A galley- 
slave, standing on a platform in an open square, with hm necli 
firmly fixed in an iron-collar, is the tyrant who compels all looks 
to be riveted on himself. To be the centre of a cirde of admir- 
ing eyes, what a grand triumph ! To direct the glances of the 
eyes of the populace, does not that show unbridled supremacy ? 
To those whose ideal is evil, disgrace is a crown of glory. It 
is a height to look down from. You tower above others in some- 
thing — a proud position from which you can show yourself — a 
pillory w£ich all the world can see is not widely different from 
a throne 

To be held up, whether for good or ill, is to acquire areputa- 
tion of one kind or another. 

A wicked monarch has all the enjoyments of the pillory. 
Nero, burning Borne ; Louis XIY., siezing upon the Pala- 
tinate; the Prince Begent, slowly torturing Napoleon to death; 
Nicholas, murdering Poland in the face of civilised Europe, must 
all have expressed %e same kind of pleasure that now wrobbed 
and beat in every pulse of Olubin’s frame. 
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Universal ooniempt has a eertain amount ol grandeur in it. 
To be unmasked is a defeat, but to unmask yourself is a victory, 
tt is a sj^ecies of intoxication. It is an insulting and self- 
Satisfied impudence — an insolent nudity which affronts all 
society. What an acmd of happiness ! Such ideas in a hypo- 
crite may seem oontradictoiy, but they are not so. All infamy 
has reasoning powers. Honey is gall. There is a resemblance 
between the character of Escobar and the Marquis de Bade. In 

E roof of this we have Leotade. A hypocrite, being vice itself, 
as in himself the two opposing poles of perversity. He is a 
saint on one side and a cou^san on the othens His demon sex 
is a double one. The hypocrite is the monstrous hermaphrodite 
of evil. He engenders and transforms himself. Do you wish 
to see him beautiful, look upon this side ; hideous, turn to the 
other. All these thoughts passed through Olubin’s mind. He 
did not understand them all, but he enjoyed them a good deal. 
A cloud of fiery sparks whirled from the mouth of the pit of 
hell are emblems of the wild succession of thoughts that filled 
his soul. 

Olubin remained for some time buried in a profound reverie, 
gazing upon his cast-off honesty as a gerpent looks at his 
old skin. 

All the world had had such confidence in this honesty that 
even he had ended by believing in it a little. He again burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

People would believe that he was dead, and all the time he 
would be rich. They would believe him drowned, whilst all the 
time he would be safe and alive. What a splendid trick to play 
upon the world’s imbecility! And in this unusual imbeciliiy 
Bantaine, too, had played a part. Olubin considered him as 
beneath contempt — ^the disdain of the fox for the tiger. Ban- 
taine had failed, he had succeeded. Bantaine had crept away 
abashed, whilst ho, Olubin, was triumphant. He had ste]^ed 
in between Bantaine and his prize, and had carried it off in 
triumph. He had no definite plan for the future. He had 
the bank-notes in the iron box safely deposited in the belt round 
his waist, and that knowledge was sufficient for him. He would 
take another name. There were countries where sixty thousand 
francs would soon realise six hundred thousand. He could solve 
the riddle by going and living quietly in one of those comers of 
the world upon the money that he had forced that robber Ban- 
taine to disgorge. He could speculate, do large business) increase 
his capital, and become a veritable millionaire ; there rvere tons 
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of gold to be made. He would see. Besides, all these matters 
were of secondai^ importanoe ; there was plenty of time to think 
of them. The ^fficidt part had been got over. To despoil the 
spoiler and to disappear with the Durande, that had been 
the main point, and it had been accomplished. The rest 
was all plain sailing. There was no further hindrance- 
nothing more to be feared. He could swim to shore, and 
would reach Flainmont in the night, climb the cliff, and go 
straight to the haunted house ; he could get into it easily by 
means of the kno^ed cord that he had carefully hidden in a hole 
in the rocks. In the haunted house he would find his bag, with 
plenty of dry clothes and provisions in it. He could hide there, 
and in eight days the Spanish smuggler would be there. Blas- 
quito would come to Plainmont, and for a few guineas would 
take him, not to Tor Bay, as he had mentioned, to divert sus- 
picion, but to Passage, or Bilbao. From there ho could easily 
get to Vera Oruz, or to New Orleans. But now the time had 
arrived to take to the water ; the long-boat would be a good way 
off. An hour’s swim was nothing to Clubin, and there was only 
a mile between himself and the shore; for was he not on the 
Hanois ? At this n]ft:)ment the fog suddenly lifted, and Clubin 
saw before bim the formidable peaks of the Douvres Bocks in 
all their hideous nudity. 


CHAPTEE Vn. 

XHS UITFOBSSXIH mTEBTXBBS. 

Clubin, overwhelmed at the discovery, stared round him. It 
was too true ; he was on that lonely and isolated rock. It was 
impossible for him not to recognise their irregular outline. 
The twin peaks of the Douvres stood up before him in all their 
native hideousness. The narrow passage between them, which 
looked like a trap for the wayfarers of the sea, was distinctly 
visible. It resembled some mxirderous ambuscade which the 
dwellers in the sea had prepared for the denizens of the land. 

They were close to him. Up to this time the fog, acting as 
their accomplice, had concealed them frdbi view. The fog had 
misled Clubin, and had made him take a wrong course. In spite 
ci all his . attention, the same accident had happened to him uiat 
many celebrated navigators had experienced: for instance. 
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Gh>iisale£ — who had] discovered Cape Blanco, and Fernandez — 
who had discovered Cape Yerd. The fog, which had been so 
convenient for the execution of his design, but which had also 
its perils, was dearing off. Clubin’s error arose from keeping 
-too much towards the west. When the Guernseyman had 
fancied that he recognised the Hands, Clubin had given the 
decisive turns to the helm, thinking that the head of the vessel 
was straight for those rocks. The Durande — whose timbers had 
been pierced by one of the sunken reefs which extend some 
distance from the main rocks — was not sopa^ted from the peaks 
* of the Douvres by more than two cable lengths. Some two 
hundred yards further on was a huge mass of granite ; upon its 
precipitous sides were some small indentations, at irregular 
intervals, which might afford assistance in climbing it. The 
square comers on the summit showed that some kind of a 
platform existed there. 

It was the Man-Hock. 

The Man-Eock rises to even a greater height than the Douvres, 
and the platform on its summit overlooks the two inaccessible 
peaks of the latter. The crumbling edges of the platform had 
a certain rough kind of regularity. No more solitary or melan- 
choly spot could be imagined. The waves rolled calmly in 
against the square aides of this gigantic and gloomy fragment, 
which seemed as though it were placed there to serve as a refuge 
for the mighty phantoms of soa and earth. All around was calm 
and peaceful, not a ripple on the sea, not a breath of wind in 
the air. 

Clubin had often seen these rocks from a distance, end soon 
satisfied himself as to his true position. 

There could be no doubt of it now. 

It was a strange and terrible dilemma. The Douvres instead 
of the Hanois. Five leagues of ocean instead of one mile 
between himself and safety. The unhappy mariner cast upon 
these rocks has the visible and palpable presence of death ever 
before him. From them there is no chance of gaining the 
land. Clubin shuddered. He had of his own free will 
ventured within the very jaws of death. No other refuge 
was left for him but the Man-Eock. It was very probable tlmt 
there would be a stq^ that night, and that the long-boat, over- 
crowded as she was, would founder* so that no intelligence of the 
wreck would reach the land. It would not even be known that 
Clubin was on the Douvres. There was nothing before him but 
the prospect of a lingering death from cold and hunger. His 
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BeTenty^fiye thousand £rancs would not purchase the smaUest 
mouthftil of bread. The course which he had pursued with so 
much care had only ended in this. He had been the careful 
architect of his own destruction. No chance of aid, no possible 
hope of escape — ^his triumph ending in a fatal precipice, his 
deuYerance in a hideous imprisonment ; instead of a long and 
prosperous career, a lingering and agonising death. & the 
twinkling of an eye — in a lightning^ a flash — all his plans had 
crumbled away. The paradise that the demon had hoped to 
enjoy had taken its real aspect — that of a tomb. 

And now a slight breeze had sprung up, and the fog, divided 
and pierced by it, floated away in huge and misshapen masses, 
and permitted the surfiEice of the ocean to be seen. 

The cattle in the hold, finding the water gaining upon them, 
bellowed plaintively. 

Night was coming on, and with it most likely a storm. 

The rising tide began to fill the Durande slowly, and she 
commenced to swing from right to left, and from left to right, 
turning on the rock upon which she was fixed like a pivot. The 
moment was not far distant when a wave would sweep her 
from her position, and^ throw her over on her side. It was not 
so dark as it had been when she struck. Though it was later 
in the day there was much more light, for the fog was clearing 
away, and much of the gloom had disappeared with it. The 
western sky was almost free from it. Twilight has generally a 
pale sky, and this pallid light illuminated the sea. The Durande 
was lying in a sloping position, with her head higher than her 
stem. Olubin climbed onto thetaSrail, which was high out of 
the water, and swept the horizon with eager glance. One of the 
characteristics of the true hypocrite is to be very sanguine. The 
hypocrite is always ready to pounce upon a chance. Hypocrisy 
is nothing more than a terrible species of hopefulness, and the 
foundation of its falsehood, mingled with t^t divine feeling, 
forms a vice. 

Strange as it may be, there is a sort of truthfulness in 
hypocrisy. The hypocrite believes in some power coming — ^he 
knows not whence— which permits the course of evil. 

Olubin still gazed seawards with the greatest anxiety. He said 
to himself that, now the fog was clearing, vessels that had been 
lying-to or riding at anchor would certa^ytresume their course, 
and ne thought it likely that some might pass within sight of 
the rock. 

11^ proved oorrecti for a sail appeared on the 
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horizon, and gradually drew nearer. She was coming from the 
east, and steering west. As she approached he could mah:e out 
her rig. She had one mast, and was schooner-rigged ; her bow- 
sprit was almost horizontal. She was a cutter. 

In half-an-hour’s time she would pass pretfy dose to the 
Douvres. 

‘‘lam sayed ! ” thought dubin. In the terrible strait in which 
he found himself, his ^st thought was for his life. The cutter 
looked like a foreign vessel — very likely it was a smuggler, 
bound for Plainmont. Who knows if it were not Blasquito 
himself? In that case not only was his li^ preserved, but his 
fortune would be saved, and the wreck on the Douvres would 
bring about the end more speedily, and do away with the neces- 
sity of a tedious concealment in the haunted house, and the 
whole affair would bo finished off where it began — at sea. A 
very fortunate occurrence. Once more his dark soul rejoiced 
over the prospect of ultimate success. Eogues of aU kinds have 
a strange feeCng that they merit success. 

There was but one course for him to pursue. 

The Durande was so far on to the rocks that their peaks and 
projections were mingled with her outline, so that from a dis- 
tance she was hardly distinguishable, and in the fading light 
would most likely be passed unseen. But a human being, 
standing out dark and mstinct against the pale sky, and making 
signals of distress from the summit of the Man-Bock, would 
certainly attract attention, and a boat would be lowered imme- 
diately to rescue the castaway. The Man-Bock was only about 
two hundred yards distant. Nothing was more simple than to 
swim to it and climb it ; but there was not a moment to be lost. 
The forepart of the Durande being high on the rocks, it was 
from the very part upon which Clubin was standing that it was 
necessary to plunge. He commenced by taking soundings, and 
found that there was plenty of water under the stem. The 
minute shells which adhered to the line showed that large 
caverns existed below, in which the water was always calm, 
however rough the surface of the sea might be. 

He undressed himself, and threw his clothes upon the deck. 
He knew that he should get others on board the cutter, but he 
took especial care to retain his leather belt. When he had 
stripped he examined it, and readjusted the buckle ; then he 
cast a rapid glance at the course that he must take through the 
breakers to reach the Man-Bock, and then plunged headforemost 
into the sea. 
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As he dived from a great height, he sank far beneath tha 
surface. 

Down, down he went below the wave, reached the bottom, 
touched it, skirted for an instant the submarine reefs, and then, 
with a spring, prepared to return to the surface. 

At that moment something seized his foot, and drew him 
forcibly backwards. 
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BOOK VII. 

TRE BANGER OF TROUGSTLESSLT OPENING 

A BOOR. 


CHAPTEE I. 

A PEABL AT THB FOOT OF A FBSOlflOa. 

A FEW minutes after his brief conversation with Sieur Landoys, 
Gilliatt was at Saint Sampson. He was half-mad with anxiety. 
What could have happened ? 

Saint Sampson was all in a hubbub, like a disturbed hive oi 
bees. Every one of the inhabitants was at his door. People 
were talking eagerly together, with violent gestures, and formmg 
little knots, which discussed some event that had recently occurred. 
Every now and then the words, What a frightful misfortune ! 
were heard ; but upon some taces there was an expression of 
satisfaction. Gilliatt askoa no questions, ^is was not a nature 
to be satisfied with questioning people with whom he had no 
sympathy. He distrusted gossip at secondhand, and, deter- 
mining to learn all from its source, wont straight to Los Brav^es. 

His anxiety was so great that lie even ventured to enter the 
house ; besides, the door leading into the hall on the ground- 
fioor was open. A group of men and wonien were crowding 
round it. Everyone was ^ing in, and he went in with them. An 
he was entering he found Sieur Landoys on the threshold, who 
whispered to him, ^'You, doubtless, know what has taken 
place ? ” 

‘‘No.” 

“ I did not wish to shout it out to you from the road. One 
seems too much like a bird of ill-omen in doing so.” 

“ What u tihe matter ? ” 

“ The Durande is lost ! ” 

The hall was crowded. 

People whispered to each other, and spoke in low tones of 
voice, as though they yere in the room of a sick person. 

The crowd, which was composed of those living near, the 
first comers, the passers-by, and the curious, were all huddled 
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togeiiher near the door, leaving the other end of the room free. 
Lethierry and D^ruchette were there, the latter weeping bitterly^ 
the former standing up, leaning against the wall ; the sailoiPf 
hat was drawn well over his eyes, a look of grey hair hung 
down his cheek. He did not speak a word; his arms were 
hanging listlessly by his side ; he scarcely appeared to breathe. 
He resembled some inanimate object propped up against the 
wall. 

As the spectators gazed upon him, it was easy for them to see 
that a man stood be&re them whose life had been ruined. The 
Durande was lost and Lethierry had lost with her one of the 
strongest ties that bound him to life. He had another self on 
the waters, and that self had foundered. What was to become 
of him now ? To get up in the morning and to go to bed in the 
evening. Never more to look for the return of the Durande, or 
to wat^ her departure. What is an existence worth without 

an object? To eat. to drink, and then The man had 

crowned the work of his life by a masterpiece, and had exhausted 
all his means and efforts in attaining the Lighest x>oint on the 
hill of progress. That point was lost, that masterpiece was dead. 
What was the use of lingering on in this world for a few more 
years without an objbct ? What good was it ? No aim in life. 
He was too old to begin the battle of life again ; besides, he was 
ruined. Poor old man ! D^ruchetto was seated in a chair near 
him weeping bitterly, and holding one of Lethierry^s hands in 
hers; her hands were clasped over his, which was tightly 
clenched. The difference between their sorrows was clearly 
shown ; in clasped hands there is a shade of hope, in the clenched 
fist, nothing but despair. Mess. Lethierry resigned his hand to 
her, and let her do as she liked. He was perfectly passive. The 
thunderbolt that had fallen had almost crushed out every 
remnant of life in him. 

There is a depth of sorrow far beyond the reach of the 
sympathy of your fellow-creatures. The forms of those moving 
about the room seem indistinct and blurred. They approach 
you without appearing to come near you. You are far away 
from them, and they cannot come to you. The depths of happi- 
ness and despair have this difference : When plunged in the 
abyss of the latter the outer world seems something very far off. 
You are ignorant of the very existence of the dwellers in it. 
You lose w knowledge, even of your oW life. At such times 
you hardly believe tlmt you are flesh and bone. Life api>6ani 
tmt aa/empty dream. Mesa. Lethierry’s fixed and expressumess 
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face showed that he liad reached that pitch. The people in the 
hall whispered amojig.st tlieniaclves^ and retailed the utiws they 
had heard. The tidmgs were these : 

The Duraiido had been lost the evening before on the Douvrea 
R<)eks during a fog, about an hoar before sunset. The crow and 
passengers \voro all saved, but the captain had refused to quit 
the sliix>. A hoary squall from the so»d]i-west, which sprang up 
as the fog disappeared, had placed the ..»ug»boat in the greatest 
jeopardy, and had driven them out to sea beyond Guerhsoj. 
During the night they had had the good fortune to cross tlie 
Cashmere^ s course, and they had been picked up and brought 
safely to Saint Pierre Port. The misfortu^ was entirely tlie 
fault of the holmsman, who had been arrested. Clubin’s con- 
duct was beyond all praise. 

There were numerous pilots in the groups assembled to discuss 
the news, wlio shrugged their shoulders when the Douvros wore 
mentioned. “ A nasty place to stop at/* remarked one of them. 
A compass and a number of papers and log-books lay on the 
table. These wore doubtless those tliat Cliibin had handed to 
Imbrancam and TangrouUle at the moment of their leaving the 
ship. They observed the sublime self-denial of the man who^ 
at ^e moment when death was so close to him, could remember 
his duty to his employer. A magnificent evidence of unsolfish 
courage. 

All were unanimous in praising dubin’s conduct, and everyone 
believed that he would be saved, after all. The cutter Shealtiel 
had come into port some hours after the arrival of the Cmhmere^ 
and brought the latest nows. For the last twenty-four hours 
she had been in the same waters as the Durande ; she had lain- 
to during the fog, and run before the wind when the squall ciime 
on. The captain of the Shealtiel was one of the crowd. At the 
moment that Gilliatt entered, the captain had told his bile to 
Moss. Lethierry. His story seemed to be a true one. Towards 
morning, when the wind had lulled, he had heard tiie lowing of 
oxen at sea. This sound, in a place so different from fields and 
meadows, surprised him a good deal, and ho had steered in its 
'direction, and soon perceived the Durande fast upon the Douvros. 
The sea was sufficiently calm for him to got close to her. He 
hailed her, but the bellowing of the cattle, who were being 
drowned in the hol^, was the only answer that ho received. H e 
was perfectly sure that there was no one on board the Durande. 
In spite of the squall of the previous evening, the wreck still 
held well together, and Clu^ could easily have spent the night 

L 
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there ; ho was not the sort of man to allow himself to be swept 
off it very easily. At any rate ho was not on board, and there- 
fore the chfmces were that ho was saved. A number of sloops 
and luggers, belonging both to Guernsey and Saint Malo, which 
had been compelled by the fog to lay-to, must have passed very 
dose to the Douvres, and it was most likely that Captain Club in 
had been taken olf the rock by one of them. When the long 
boat puslied otf she was much overloaded, and ran considerable 
risks ; another man in her mignt Have caused her to founder, 
and it was that, chiefly, which had induced Olubin to remain on 
the Durande. But, after having performed this duty, he would 
have had no hosilition in availing himself of any chance of 
safety that might have offered itself. A man may be a hero 
without being a fool. The idea of suicide in a man of Clubin’s 
character was preposterous. The person to bo blamed was 
TaiigrouiUe, and not Clubin. All longed for his retTirn, that 
they might carry him round the town in triumph. This last 
news establislied two facts — the one, that Clubin was saved ; 
the otlier, that the Durande was lost. 

As far as regarded the Durande, there appeared to be no 
remedy for the catastrophe. The captain of the Shealtiel had 
been present at tlio Icis-t scene of the wreck. The pointed rock 
upon wliich the Durande had impaled herself had held her 
tightly all night, as if it wished to keep the vcvssel for its own, 
and liad therefore struggled against the force of the storm ; but 
at the moment when the captain of tho Shealtiel had made sure 
that there w'as no human being on board, and was preparing 
to run for poi*t, one of tlioso enormous billows, which seem lilco 
the last angry blows of tho storm, struck her, tore lier violently 
from her resting place, and, with tlio swiftness and precision of 
an arrow, daslied her between the two Doavres rocks. “ I 
hoard, ’’ said tho captain, a hideous crashing of timber.*' The 
Durande was lifted up by tho force of the waves to a certain 
height, and jammed tightly between tho two rocks, and was noM 
oven more securely fixed than she had been on the sunken reef. 
There she was, hung up and exposed to all the violence of wind 
and sea. According to the evidence of the crow of the Shealtiel^ 
the Durande was nearly broken up, and would have inevitably 
Bunk during the night, had she not been held up by tli© rock. 
Tho captain of the Shealtiel had taken a good survey of her 
through his telescope, and, with all a sailor'b precision, he gave 
an account of the damage that she had sustained. The star-^ 
board-quai^er stove in, the masts broken off, the canvas blown 
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out of the bolt-ropes, the shrouds broken away, the cabin sky- 
light smashed by one of the booms falling upon it, the ouddy- 
house utterly destroyed, the hinges of the rudder broken, and 
the trusses torn away ; the shear-rails carried away, and the 
stem port broken. There were terrible traces of the force of the 
storm. The sea had made a clean sweep of all the cargo that 
had been piled up before the foremast, and chains, pulleys, and 
ropes, had all disappeared. The Durande had broken her back, 
and must go entirely to pieces in the course of a few days. But 
the most remarkable thing was that the engines — and this proved 
the excellence of their manufacture — had hardly sustained any 
damage. The captain of the Shealtiel was^ almost certain that 
the shaft had not been injured. The masts had gone by the 
board, but the funnel remained firm. The iron-railing of the 
bridge had hoen twisted, and the paddle-boxes had suffered a 
little damage ; the frames wore rather knocked about, but the 
wheels themselves appeared scarcely to have a float missing. 
The engines wore entirely unhurt. Such was the impression of 
the captain of the Shealtieh The engineer, Imbrancaiu, who was 
passing from one knot of talkers to another, shared this con- 
viction, This negro, who possessed more intelligence than many 
white men, was passionately devoted to Jhe engines. He raised 
Ills arms, and, opening his ton black fingers, said to Letliierry, as 
he stood there in silence and gloom, “ Master, the macliinery is 
alive yet.’’ 

As it seemed certain that Olubin was alive, and tliat the hull 
of tho Durande was irretrievably lost, the engines became the 
general topic of conversation. They talked about them as if 
they wore living creatures. They went into ecstasies over their 
good behaviour. ‘ ‘ They have been well put together, '' exclaimed 
a French sailor. '‘A right down good one,’^ responded a 
(3-uemsey fisherman. ** She must be a wonder to come out of all 
tliat, with only a few scratches,'^ remarked the captain of the 
Sliealtwl* Little by little the engines became tho one topic of 
conversation. They argued warmly about them ; they took sides 
for and against. More than one of those who possessed a smart 
sailing-boat, and wlio hoped to pick up some of the Durande’s 
business, were not sorry that the Douvres had made such short 
work of the now invention. The discussion became louder, and 
now and then all voices were lowered, as they looked at Lethieny, 
who still maintained the same death-like silence. 

After a long conversation, they came to this conclusion : The 
engines were the most important part of the vessel. To build 
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a new ship was easy, but to construct a new engine was im- 
possiblo. The machinery was unique of its kina. Not only 
was money wanting to make a new one, but whore could the 
skilled labour be found ? It was remembered that the construc- 
tor was dead. It had cost fcniy thousand francs. No one would 
risk such a heavy sum upon a mere chance; the more so, that 
it had been shown that steamers wore as liable to misfortune as 
other vessels, and the wreck of the Durande had swept away all 
recollection of the success that she had previously achieved. 
Still, it was a sad thing to think that the engine was still whole 
and in excellent condition, but that in five or six days it would 
be knocked to piec^, as woU as the ship itself. As long as it 
existed, the wreck was not complete. It was only the loss of 
the engines that would place the <‘atastropho beyond the reacli 
of remedy. To save the machinery would, in a great measure, 
atone for the loss of the vessel. Save the machinery ! It was 
an easy thing to say, but who would undertake it ? Was it 
possible ? To design and to execute are as widely different 
things as are dreams and realities; and if ever a dream was 
visionary and impracticable, it was that of saving the engines 
of the Durande, The mere idea of sending a vessel and a crow 
to the Douvres was the height of absurdity, and could not be 
entertained for a moment. It was the bad season. In the 
very first gale the chain -cables would be cut through by the 
sharp-edged reefs, and the vessel drawn upon the rocks. The 
attempt to remedy one wreck would only result in another. On 
the narrow platform upon which, according to report, one 
miserable human being had already died of hunger, there was 
only room for one man. In order, therefore, to save the engine 
it was necessary that one man should go to the Douvres, and 

f o there alone — alone in the midst of that desolate sea — alone, 
ve leagues from the mainland — alone in that terrible spot — 
alone for whole weeks at a stretch — alone with dangers antici- 
pated and dangers that had never occurred to the mind, without 
supplies, and exposed to all the chances of being left unaided 
in misery and distress, without any human companionship, save 
the bleached bones of that poor wretch who had 3rield6d up his 
life on the inhospitable rock. And how could anyone set about 
the rescue of the engine ? He must not only be a sailor, but also 
a blacksmith. Then, what trials must be not undergo ? Would 
the man who would undertake such a task be a hero or a mad- 
man? A madman he would oertainly be ; for in some attempts, 
dispropcuntioned to human powers, the elTort would not bo called 
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bravery, but iiiadness. And would it not be the height of folly 
to risk one’s life for a lot of old iron ? No ; no one would be 
found to visit the Douvres. The engine must be given up, like 
the rest of the vessel. The man for such a task was not likely 
to come forward. Where, indeed, could they hope to find 
him ? All these, and many similar remarks, were bandied about 
amongst the crowd. 

The captain of the Shealtiel, who had for many years been a 
pilot, summed up the general opinion in these words : ** No, it 
is all over. There is not a man in the world who would go to 
the Douvres and save the engines.” ^ 

If I do not go,” said Imbrancam, it is oecause the attempt 
could never prove successful.” 

The captain of the SkeaUiel made a gesture with his left hand, 
which affirmed his opinion of the impossibility of the task. 

“ If there was suoli a man ” continued he. 

Deruchetto turned sharply round. 

I would marry him,” said she. 

Tliero was a moment’s silence. 

Tlieii a man, with a face of deadly pallor, made his way 
through the crowd, and said, in a low voice, You would marry 
him, Miss Dornchotte ? ” 

It was Gilliatt. 

Every eye was cast upon him. Mess. Lethierry raised himself 
into an upright position, with a strange light gleaming in liis eyes. 
He lifted his sailor’s cap from his head and threw it at his feet. 
Then he ran liis eye over the assembled crowd, but evidently 
without seeing any of thorn, and said, “ Ddruchette sho'ild 
marry him, I call upon God to witness my promise ! ” 


CHAPTER n. 

BtmpEisa OjSt the wkstehn coast. 

On the night which followed this eventful day the moon rose at 
ten o’clock. But though the night was fine, and wind and sea 
favourable, no fisbgrman thought of putting out, either to Hogiie 
le Perre, or to Bourdeaux, or Houmet Benet, or Platon, or 
Port Grat, or Va2on Bay, or Perrelle Bay, or to Pezeries, or to 
T-ello, or to the Bay of Saints, or to Petit B6, or to any other 
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harbour or little port in Guernsey — and all for the simple reason 
that at midday a cock had been heard to crow. 

When the cock crows at an unusual hour it is a sign that 
there will be no fish. That evening, however, a fisherman 
returning to OmptoUe experienced a groat surprise. On the hill 
above Houmet Paradis, beyond the two Brayea and the two 
Grunes, is the beacon of Plattes Fougerfes (which is in the 
shape of a black cask upside down) on the left, and on the right 
that of Saint Sampson, Which has the form of a man’s head. 
The fisherman thought that he caught sight of a third beacon. 
What could this be!k;on bo ? Who had placed it there ? and from 
what shoals was it to warn off mariners ? Without hesitation, 
the beacon answered all tnose questions by moving. It was the 
mast of a boat. This only added the more to the fisherman^s 
astonishment. A beacon would have been strange enough, but 
a mast was more wonderful still. No one would go out to fish. 
Who could it be that was putting out to sea, when everyone 
else was making for land? Who could it be, and what was 
he doing? 

Ten minutes later the mast, which continued to advance slowly^ 
arrived near the fishettiian from Omptolle. Ho could not see 
whose boat it was, but ho could hear someone pulling — two oars 
were certainly at work. Evidently there was only one occupant 
of the boat. The wind was from the north, and tho man was 
pulling to catch the wind beyond Point FontenoUo, from whence 
he would, no doubt, set his sail. His intention, evidently, was 
to double Ancress© and Mount Crovel. What could be the 
meaning of it all ? Tho boat passed on its way, and the fisher- 
man returned homo. On that same night, on the west coast of 
Guernsey, tho boat was soon by various watchers, at different 
times and at different places. 

As the fisherman of OmptoUo was dropping anchor, a waggoner, 
with a load of seaweed, some half-a-mile further on, as ho was 
urging on his horses over the lonely road to Clotures, near tho 
Drui^cal Stone, in tho vicinity of the MartoUo Towers, Nos. 6 
and 7, saw, a long way out at sea, in a spot very little frequented, 
because of its dangerous navigation, not far from Eoque Nord 
and Sablonneuso, a sail being hoisted. This, however, interested 
him very little, as he was a carrier of seaweed, and not a sailor. 

About half-an-hour after the waggoner hrfd soon the boat, a 
plasterer, returning from his work in the town, and passing by 
the Lake of Pelde, found himself almost face to face with a boat 
which was being boldly sailed among tho rocks of the Quenon,i 
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iho Bousso de Mer, and the Qripe do Bousse. The night waa 
▼eiy dark, but it was dear out at sea — as is very often the case, 
and it was easy to see any boats that were out ; and this was the 
only one. A little further down the coast, and later on in the 
night, a lobster-catcher, preparing nis pots on the sands which 
separate Port Soil from Port Enf er, could not understand what 
a boat coidd be doing that was gliding betwen the Boue 
Comeille and La Moulrette ; the man in charge of it must liavo 
known the coast well, or have been in a great hurry to reach his 
destination, to have run so great a lisk. 

As eight o’clock struck at the Catol, the^man who kept the 
public-houso at Oobo Bay perceived, to his great surprise, a sail 
far out at sea, beyond the Boue do Jardin and tho Grunettes, 
and very near tlie Suzanne and the Western Q runes. 

Not very far from Cobo Bay, upon tho lonely point of Houmet 
de la Baie Vason, two young lovers are lingering over their 
farewells. Tho girl was just whispering, “ If I leave you, it is 
not because I do not love to bo with you, but because I have 
no choice but to do so,” when their parting kiss was intemiptod 
by the sight of a large boat, passing them very closely in the 
direction of the Mossellettes. ^ 

Monsieur Le Peyre dea Norgiots, living at Cotillon rij)et, was 
engaged, at about nino o’clock in the evening, in examining a 
hole which had been made in the hedge of Ms enclosure by 
some pilferers. Even wliilst he was estimating tho extent of 
his damage he saw, with surprise, a fishing-boat standing boldly 
out to the Crocq Point at that late hour. 

Tho day after a storm, when the sea is always rather turbu- 
lent, this was a very dangerous passage to select, unless, indeed, 
the helmsman was thoroughly well acquainted with the position 
of tho various rocks and shoals. 

At Equerrier, at half -past nine, a trawler, who was bringing 
home Ms nets, suddenly stopped and endeavoured to make out 
an oMect, which he fancied must be a boat, between Oolombollo 
and La Soufieresse. This boat was in a particularly perilous 
situation, for the wind sometimes swept round there in sudden 
and dangerous gusts. The Soufieresse Bock, which is also 
known as the Blower, is so called because of the gusts of wind 
which it is supposed to send forth against boats which venture 
in its vicinity, • 

The moon had risen, the tide was at its full, and tho sea was 
quite calm in the Strait of Li Hou, when tho look-out upon the 
island was much alarmed at seeing a long black object pass 
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bet^ eon his eyes and the moon. This object was narrow and 
dark, and looked like a coffin gliding nlong by itself. It sped 
along beneath that species of wall which is formed by the crests 
of the rock. The look-out man almost fainted, believing that 
the Black Lady had ai>peared to him. The "Vniite Lady in- 
habits the Tail do Pez d’Amont; the Grey Lady d\A'ell8 in Tau 
de Pez d’A val ; tlie Bed Lady, Les Sillouses, which lio to the 
north of the Banc Marqins and the Black Lady, the Grand 
Etacr^, west of Li Houinet. At night, under the pale light of 
the moon, these ladies issue from their hiding-places, and, whilst 
wandering about, sometimes meet. 

There was a chance that that black shadoAvy form was a sail ; 
the long ridges of rocks upon AA^hich it appeared to walk might 
easily conceal tho hull of a vessel passing behind them, and 
leaving only the sail visible. But the look-out man vainly asked 
himself what boat would dare the dangerous channel between 
Li Hon and La Peclieresse, and the Angulliferes and L<5rde Point. 
And what would be its object? He thought it much more likely 
to have been the Black Lady. 

Just as the moon passed over the clock-tower of Saint Pierre 
du Bois, the sergeant of the guard at Chateau Roequaino, as he 
was raising the drawbridge, fancied that he jiorcoivod at the 
mouth of tho bay — further out than the Haute Can(Se, but nearer 
than the Sainbule — a sailing-vessel running from the north to 
tho south. 

There is a buy on tho southern coast of Guernsey, immediately 
at the back of Plaininont, surrounded all round with precipices 
and rocky walls. In this bay there is a singular landing-place, 
which a French geiitleman — a resident on tlie island since tho 
year 1855 — ^has called ‘^The Port on tho Fourth Story,” and 
this name has boon almost universally adopted. At tho time of 
which we Avrito, this port Avas known as Moie. It is a [dal form 
cut out of tho rock — half tho Avork of nature, and half the 
handicraft of uian — rising somo forty feet above the surface of 
the water, and (communicating with the sea by tAvo thick boards 
forming an mcliued phiiie, parallel with each other. Boats are 
drawn up there by the aid of a chain and pulley, and glide up 
and doAvn them as if they were rails. There is a ladder for the 
use of the?boatmen. This landing-stage was much used by 
the smu^Q^ers. Being very little fronuonted, it was much affected 
by them. ^ 

A]^put olovfiu oTdock some smugglers — perhaps the very same 
witljliwhoia Cliildn had made his arrangements — wore on tliis 
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platform of Moie, with their packages of goods. Tho dealers in 
contraband always keep a good look-out — indeed, it is a necessity 
of their profession ; and they were mucli surprised at seeing a 
sail suddenly appear beyond the dark outline of Capo Plainmont. 
It was a bright moonlight night. Tho smugglers gave a careful 
eye to tliis sail, fearing that it might be a Preventive cutter, 
which was about to lie in wait for them behind the Great 
Ilanois. But tho boat left tbe Hanois astern, making for the 
Boue Blondel in a north-westerly direction, and beating out to 
sea, was speedily lost in the pale clouds of the horizon. 

‘'Where tho devil can that boat be goin^ to?” asked the 
smugglers of each other. 

That same night, after tho sun had set, some one knocked at 
the door of tlie Bd de la Hue. The applicant for admission was 
a boy, dressed in a brown coat and yellow stockings, which 
showed that he was a young parish school-boy. Every door and 
window in the BQ de la line was hermetically closed. An old 
woman, seeking for shell-fish and other sea produce, who was 
wandering about tho beach with a lantern in her liand, hailed 
the boy, and the following conversation ensued : 

“ AVho do you want, my boy?” 

“ Tho man who lives here.” 

” He is not at home.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

Will ho be hero to-morrow ?” 

** I do not know,” 

** Has he gone awJiy ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Because, mother, tho new rector, tho Reverend Ebonezei 
Caudray wishes to pay him a visit.” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ His reverence sent mo here to ask if the man wh«i lives at 
the Bfi de la Rue will be at home to-morrow morsing.” 

** I do not know.” 
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A QUOTATION ¥ROyi THIS BITLH, 

DtmiNO the twenty-four hours that followed, Mess. Lethierry 
neither eat, drank, or slept ; he kissed Ddruchetto, asked about 
CSlubin, concerning whom no news had yet arrived, signed a 
declaration that he had no complaint to bring against Tan- 
CTOuille, and procured his discharge. All that day and the next 
he remained lean;^^ing upon the table, neither standing up or 
sitting down, only answering gently when he was spoken to. 
Public curiosity had now satisfied itself, and solitude reigned at 
Les Brav<5es. There is often a good deal of curiosity concealed 
beneath the mask of condolence. The door of the house was 
closed, and Lethierry was left alone with Deriichotte. The 
momentary light that had flashed from Lethierry’s eyes had 
become extinct, and the air of melancholy which his features 
had worn ever since the announcement of the catastrophe had 
returned. 

D^ruchotto was terribly uneasy about him, and, acting on the 
advice of Grace and I)ouce, had placed on the table, by his side, 
a pair of stockings which ho had begun to knit when the evil 
news first came to his ears. 

When ho noticed this he smiled bitterly and muttered, ** Do 
they think that I am mad ? ” 

After a quarter of an hour's silence he added : 

** When one is happy these tilings are well enough.” 

D^ruchette removed the stockings, and also took advantage 
of the opportunity to hide the compass and the ship's papers, 
which she fancied that Mess. Lethierry looked at too much. 

In the afternoon, a little before tea-time, the door opened, and 
two men, dressed in black, entered the room. One was old, and 
the other young. The younger man has already ai^pearod in 
the pages of this story. 

Both of the men had a g^ave and serious expression, but even 
in this they differed essentially. The elder man had what may 
be called the seriousness of his profession ; the younger, the 
seriousness of his nature. Dress endowed one with it; thought, 
the other. 

Both were clergymen, and, from their '^dress, members of the 
'Established Ohurch. 

The first thing that would have struck an observer in regard 
to the younger man was that this seriousness, which, though it 
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showed itsell plainly in his looks, and was the result of in- 
ward conviction, was not so apparent in his person. Serious- 
ness is not incompatible with passion, which it exalts, whilst it 
purifies it. 

As ho was a priest he must have been, at least, twenty- five 
years of age, though he scarcely looked eighteen. There seemed 
a curious contrast between his nature and his mind, which were 
otherwise in perfect harmony — that, whoreas his mind seemed 
made for all the most exalted flights of religion, his nature 
seemed formed to love and to be loved. Hii> complexion was 
fresh and rosy, and, in his plain and simple costume, his figure 
was delicate and elegant ; his cheeks were as fair as those of a 
young girl, and his hands exquisitely formed. All his motions 
were graceful and unstudied, though kept under restraint. 
Everything about him was pleasing, elegant, and almost volup- 
tuous. The beauty of his glance corrected this excess of 
grace. His frank smile, which showed his teeth — regular as 
those of a child — had a mixture of sadness and religion; 
ho had the aristocratic bearing of a page and the dignified 
authority of a bishop. ^ 

Under his thick fair hair — so golden in its hue as almost to 
give the idea of coquetry — ^rose his high whit© forehead, frank 
and open as the day. A slight double line between the two 
eyebrows gave a vague idea that the bird of thought was hover- 
ing, with outstretched wings, over the centre of that forehead. 
When gazing upon him, you felt that you saw one of those pure 
and innocent creatures who progress in an inverse sense to 
vulgar humanity; whom illusion renders wise, and in whom 
experience creates enthusiasm. Through the transparency of 
youth you could easily perceive the interior maturity. Compared 
with the grey-hairod priest who accompanied him, at the first 
glance, he looked like the son, but a second almost made you 
think that ho was the father. 

The elder priest was none other than Doctor Jaqucmiiv 
Horode, who belonged to the High Church, which is a kind of 
Papacy without a Pope. The Church of England was, at that 
time, struggling with those tendencies which have since been 
affirmed and conduced into Puseyism. Doctor Jaquemin H6rod6 
belonged to that shad^ of Anglicanism which is almost identical 
with the Church of Eome. He was arrogant, precise, stiff, and 
authoritative. His interior vision scarcely took in the affairs ot 
this world. He was all for the altar, but was quite forgetful oi 
the spirit. His manner was f^ughty, and his appearance 
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Imposing ; Lo had more tJie appenranco of a Cardinal flian of a 
simple trotestaiit clergyman. His coat was cut in the fashion 
of a cassock. His proper sphere would have been Romo. Ha 
was a bom prelate of the chamber. He seemed to have coma 
into the world especially to form an ornament at a Papal Court, 
and lo walk behind the poulifical chair in all the splendour of 
ecclesiastical magnificence. The accident of his having been 
born an Englishman, and brought up a Protestant, and one who 
modelled his conduct more by the Old than the New Testament, 
had prevented ]^ia achieving this high distinction. All his 
honours were summed up thus : Rector of Saint Pierre Port, 
Doan of Guernsey, and Surrogate of the Bishop of Winchester. 
No doubt those were positions of great dignity. 

But all those honours did not prevent the Rev. Jaquemln 
Herode from being a very worthy man. As a theologian he 
was highly thought of by those who were considered good 
judges, and had attained a reputation in the Court of Arches, 
which may bo looked upon as the English Sorbonne. He had 
an air of great learning. His teeth were a little prominent j 
his upper lip was thin, and his lower one thir;k ; lie was a 
member of several Ibai nod societies ; a valuable jirobend ; had 
baronets among his friends, the full confidence of his bishop, 
and a Bible wliicli never left his pocket. 

Mess. Lethierry w as so entirely buried in thought that the 
entrance of the two clergymen merely produced a slight bending 
of the brows. 

Mens. Jaquomin Herode advanced towards liim, bowed, and, 
in a few calm and (ligiiilied words, referred to Jiis recent pro- 
niCitLon in the Cliureh, and added that, according to custom, he 
came to iiilroduco his successor to his new parishioners, and 
that tlie Rev. Ebenezor Caiulray was nowMoss. Lothieiry’s now 
spiritual advisor. 

J )Hruchette rose. 

The young clergyman, who was tlxe Rev, Ebenezer, rose also. 

Mess. Lethierry looked at the Rev. Ebenezer Caiidray, and 
muttered, between his teetli, “A bad sailor! 

Grace brought chairs, and the two reverend gentlemen sat 
do wn by the table. 

Then Doctor Herode began to speak. He had heard of the 
catastrophe tJiat had taken place — that the Duiande had been 
wrecked — he had come in the character of a clergyman to 
offer consolation and advice. The wreck was a misfortune in 
many ways, yet he hoped that it might not prove entirely 
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unprofitable. Let us search into our own hearts. Are we not too 
often unduly exalted by worldly prosperity ? Too long a sojourn 
by the waters of happiness is perilous. We must not take all 
misfortunes as an unmixed ovil. The ways of the Lord are a 
mystery. Perhaps Mess- Lethierry was a ruined man. Wbat 
of that? To be wt^altliy was often to peril your salvation. 
There were such things as false friends. Well, poverty would 
separate them from you. 

You remain alone — solus eris. The Durande was reported to 
bring in a thousand pounds a year. This was too large a sura 
for the wise. Let ua fly from temptation, dftspiso gold, and 
accept, with much resignation, poverty and ruin. Isolation 
bears good fruit— through it the grace of the Almighty is 
obtained. It was in solitude that Aiah discovered the warm 
springs, when loading the asses of liis father, Sebeon. Let ua 
not rebel against the inscrutable designs of Providence. G^hat 
holy man, Job, before his troubles, bad believed in wealth. Who 
can say iJE the loss of the Durande might not bring some com- 
pensationSy even in this world? Even he. Doctor Jaquemin 
H^rode, had invested some of his fortune in an oxcellont under- 
taking now in progress at Shefiiold. If Mess. Lethierry would 
invost the remnants of his property in it he might make another 
fortune. It was for the purpose of supplying arms to the Czar 
for subjugating Poland. They calculated on making about 
three hundred per cent. 

The words ‘‘the Czar” seemed to arouse Lethierry. He 
interrupted the Doctor : “ I don’t want to have anything to do 
with the Czar.” 

The Beverend Herode replied, “ Mess. Lethierry, princes are 
Heaven’s vice-regents. ‘ Give unto Ceesar the things that are 
Oflesar’s.’ In this case the Czar is Cmsar.” 

Mess, Lethierry, who had again fallen back into his dreamy 
mood, murmured, “Cmsar! Who is that? I do not know 
him.” 

The Beverend J aquemin Herode renewed his exhortations. 
He did not insist upon Sheffield. To despise a Ceesar was to be 
a Bepublican, so that Mess, Lethierry had bettor turn bis 
thoughts towards investing money in a Eepublic. He could 
make a fortune in the United States even more quickly than iu 
England. If he desired to invest what remained to him in a 
most profitable manner, he had merely to take shares in a greet 
€K)mpany formed for developing the plantatioTis of Texas, wb era 
more than twenty thousand negroes were employed. 
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won’t have anything to do with slavery,” said Mess. 
Lethierry. 

Slavery is an institution sanctioned by Holy Writ,” retorted 
the Eoverend Herode. “Is it not written, ‘If a man shall 
smite his slave he shall go \inpunished, for he is his money ? ’ ” 

Grace and Douce, standing upon the threshold, drank in the 
words of the reverend gentleman with a kind of religious 
fervour. The Eeverend Jaquemin Herode continued his dis- 
course. He was, as wo said before, a good man at the bottom ; 
and, however much ho might dissent with Moss. Lothierry’a 
views, he had come, in all sincerity, to offer him all tlie aid, both 
spiritual and temporal, that lay in his power. If, then, Mess. 
Lethierry was so utterly ruined that he could not hope to put 
into speculations, either Eussian or American, with any hope 
of success, would he like to take a salaried post under Govern- 
ment ? There were excellent ones to be had, and the reverend 
gentleman was quite ready to exert his influence on Mess. 
Lethierry’s behalf. The post of deputy-sheriff* was vacant in 
Jersey. Mess. Lethierry was much respected and esteemed, and 
the Eeverend Hdrode, as Dean of Guernsey, would do all that he 
could to obtain the office for him. The deputy-sheriff holds a 
very important position. As the representative of His Majesty, 
he assists at the sessions, and is present at all judicial executions. 

Lethierry fixed his eyes on Doctor Herode. 

“ I don^t like hanging,” said he. 

“Mess. Lethierry, the punishment of death is a Divine ordi- 
nance. Heaven has placed the sword of j uatice in the hand of man. 
Is it not written, ‘ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ? ’ ” 

Tho Eeverend Ebenozer drew his chair imi)ercoptibly closer 
to the Eeverend Jaquemin Herode, and whispered, so as only to 
be heard by him, “ Wliat this man says is dictated to him.” 

“By whom — ^by what? "asked tho Eeverend Jaquemin, in 
the same tone. 

Ebenezer replied in a very low voice, “ By his conscience.” 

The Eeverend Hdrodo felt in Ms pocket and drew out a small, 
thiclc volume, with clasps, and, placing it on the table, said, in a 
loud voice, 

“ Hero ia conscience.” 

It was the Bible. 

Then Doctor Hdrode spoke in softer accents. His sole desire 
was to be of service to Mess. Lethieirry, whom he’ greatly 
respected ; it was Ms duty, as Ms spiritual pastor, to direct and 
advise him, but, of course, Mess. LetMerry was at perfect liberty 
to follow his own opinions. 
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But Mess. Letliierry relapsed into his former state of stupor, 
and listened to him no longer. Deruchette, sitting beside him, mute 
and melancholy, did not raise her eyes, and contributed, by her 
silence, to rontlor this rfither one-sided conversation more embar- 
rassiiig. A silent witness is a heavy drag ; but Doctor Herode 
did not eocm to feel this. 

As Lethierry made no reply, Doctor Ildrode allowed his 
eloquence to carry him away. Counsel comes from man ; in- 
Bpii-atioTi from Heaven. Tlio counsel of the priest is a kind of 
inspiration. It is well to accex3t it, and dangerous to reject it. 
ik)choh was carried off by eleven devils for having despised tho 
advice of Nathanael. Tibuerinus was struck with leprosy for 
having expelled tho Apostle Andrew from his house. JBarjesus, 
in spite of his powers of magic, was struck blind for having 
derided Paul. Elxai and Ids sisters Martha and Martena, are 
in Hell to this day for having des|)ised tho words of Valoncianus, 
who xu’oved to them clearly that their Jesus Christ, thiidy-eight 
leagues in height, was a devil. Oolibamali, who was also called 
Judith, listened to advice. Eueben and Pheniel obeyed Divine 
inspiration, as their names will indicate, Eeuben, signifying the 
ton of ills dreamj and Pheniel the face of Ood. 

Moss. I^othierry struck Ids fist violontly*on tho table. 

Parbleu ! cried ho, “it was all my faiilt.^' 

“ What do you mean? ” asked the Eevorond Jaquemin Herode. 

“ I say that it was all my fault.” 

“ Your fault ! What was your fault ? ” 

“ Making tho Durando return o» a Friday.” 

Mons. J aquemin Hdrode murmured in the ear of the Eev. 
Ebeiiezor Caudray, “Tlie man is sux)orstitious.” Then, raising 
iiis voice, Jio said, in a tone in which instruction was blended 
with severity, 

“ Mess. Lotlderry, it is childish to believe in such tidngs. 
You must put no faith in such fables. Friday is a day like any 
^tlier day, and is very often a most fortunate one. Melendea 
laid the first stone of Baint Augustin on a Friday. It was on 
a Friday that Henry VII. gave his commission to Sebastian 
Cabot. The pilgrims of the Mayflower landed at Province 
Town on a Friday. Washington was bom on Friday, the 22nd 
of February, 1732. Ciiristopher Columbus discovered America 
DU Friday, the 12th of October, 1492.” 

Having said this, fie got up. 

Ebenezer, w^hom he had brought with him, did the same. 

Grace and Douce, guessing that the reverend gentlemen were 
about to take their leave, threw the door wide open. 
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Mess. Lethierry no longer saw or heard anything. Seeing 
this, the Rev. Jaquemin Hc*rode said aside to the Rov. Ebenoxer 
Can dray; He does not even bow to us; this is not grief, it 
is stupor. I almost believe that he is going mad.” He 
took the little Bible from the table, and held it carefully in his 
outstretched hands, like a bird that ho was afraid would take 
wing. This attitude drew the attention of those j)ro8ent. Qracie 
and Douce bent eagerly forward. 

He spoke in his most commanding voice — 

“Mess. Lethierry, do not let us separate witliout reading a 
few pages from t^e sacred volume. 'Every situation in life can 
be illuminated by works ; the heathen had their sortes virgiliana^ 
and true believers their Biblical warnings. Open any book at 
hazard, and it gives advice; oi>en a Bible, and it lurnishes a 
revelation. This is especially good for those in mislbrtiino. 
We find in the Holy Scripture words that will soothe every 
trouble. We must consult the holy book at hazard, and read 
with trust the passage presented to us. What man does not 
seloct, God selects for him. Heaven knows what is best for u.s. 
His linger, invisible to us, points out the passage upon which 
our eyes light. Whatever the page may bo it will inevitably 
afford us information. Let us seek for no other, but remain 
satisfied with what we find. It is a message from on high. 
Our future is mysteriously shadowed before us in the text that 
we read with respect and confidence. Mess. Lethierry, you are 
in affliction, this is the book of consolation ; your soul is in 
suffering, this is the book that will bring it health.” 

The Rev. Jaquemin H^rode undid the clasps, glided his finger 
between the leaves, placed his hand for a moment upon the open 
book, collected his thoughts, then, casting his eyes upon the 
pages, he read out in an impressive voice, full of authority, these 
words : 

* Isaac walked along the road that leads to the well, caUed 
the well of him who lives and sees.’ ” 

** ‘And Rebecca saw Isaac, and said, Who is this man who U 
looming towards me ? ’ ” 

“ ‘ Then Isaac brought her to his tent, and took her for hia 
wife, and the love that ho had for her was g;i*eat.’ ” 

The eyes of Ebenezer and Deruchette met. 
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BOOK I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A riAOB BIFFXOULT TO RKAOH AND HABDEIl TO QUIT. 

Ths boat which had been seen at so many different points on the 
coast of Quernsey, at various hours of the evening, was, as the 
reader has no doubt guessed, that of Gilliatt, who had chosen 
the more dangerous channel througli the reefs and rocks which 
surround the island, because it was the more direct. To reach 
the wished-for haven in the shortest possible time hod been his 
sole thought. Wrecks will wait for no one ; the sea is not to bo 
trifled with, and an hour’s delay may be the cause of irreparable 
mischief. He was all anxiety to fly to the aid of the engine 
which was in such extreme peril. One of Gilliatt's oWeets in 
leaving Guernsey was to avoid attracting attention. BLe crept 
off as if he was a prisoner making his escape, and appeared to 
be doing all he coiidd to conceal his movements. He avoided the 
coast, as though he wished to shun the eyes of the people of 
Saint Sampson and Saint Pierre Port, and glided silently close 
to the opposite shore, which is thinly inhabited. In the 
breakers he was compelled to take to his oars, but he was well 
skilled in their use, dipping them in without a splash, and bring- 
ing them out again quicldy, so that there was comparatively 
little noise. To witness his cautious proceedings you would 
have imagined that he was on his way to commit some crime. 

The truth was that, having thrown himself headlong, as he had 
done, into on entei^rise which bordered closely on the impossible, 
and risking his life,* as he was about to do, with almost every 
chance against him, he dreaded anyone else volunteering to 
assist him. 

As the day commenced to break, ^ose hidden eyes which, per* 
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chance, sniToy tlie globe from the Eealms of Space might have 
descried, in the midst of the sea, in one of its most dangerous 
and threatening localities, two objects, the distance between 
which was being slowly lessened. The one, almost concealed by 
the rolling billows, was a sailing boat, and in this boat was a 
man. It was Gilliatt in tho boat that he had won on the day of 
the regatta. The other object — motionless, sombre and colossi — 
had a strange aspect, as it appeared to rise from the bosom of 
the sea. These two lofty pillars springing from the ocean had 
between them something like a huge beam. From a distance it 
was impossible to imagine what this object coiJd be— all that 
could be discernea was that it formed a kind of bridge between 
the two pillars. Tho whole looked like a gigantic gateway. But 
what is the use of a gateway in the boundless ocean, wHch is 
open to all ? It looked like some titanic cromlech planted in 
mid-ocean Ijy some })owerfiiI fantasy, and built by hands that are 
accustomed to turn, out work proportionate to the site that has been 
selected for it. Its wild and rugged outline stood out diritinctly 
against the clear sky. Gradually, the east became bright with 
the light of day, and the whiteness of the horizon served to 
deepen tho glooni}^ tints of the sea. In the opposite sky tho 
moon was fading awa^ . Those two lofty objects were tho Douvres 
Rocks, and the enormous object clasped tightly between them, 
like an architrave between two lintels, was the Durande. 

The rock hold its prey fast, and, as it seemed to exhibit it 
with an air of triumph, was a frightful object to contemplate. 
Sometimes inanimate objects appear to assume an air of gloomy 
hostility towards mankind. There was something of this in the 
appearance of these rocks. They seemed to be waiting for 
something more. 

No scene could more plainly display tho pride and arrogance 
of nature than this. Here was the conquered vessel ; there the 
triumphant rocks. They stood up, still dripping from the effects 
of the tempest of the day before, like combatants perspiring 
after a violent struggle. The wind had lulled and the sea 
rippled peacefully ; on the surface of the waters the presence 
of breakers might be detected here and there from tho »ace- 
fiil curves of foam which showed their whereabouts. A low, 
soft mimniLr came from tho horizon, like the murmur of many 
bees. All around was smooth and level, y^-ith the exception of 
the two Douvres, standing erect, like two black pillars. 

Up to a certain height they wore covered with sea-weed, 
•Whilst, above that, they shone as though dothed in armour of 
odlished steel. They appeared ready again to commence the 
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Btrif©. You could at onco seo that their roots were deep in 
the bed of the ocean. The sea has its mountains as well as the 
land. You felt a sense of a tragic power that they possessed, 
as you gazed upon them. In general, the sea sedulously 
conceals her enemies. She would willingly keep them hidden. 
Her unmeasurable depths retain her secrets well. It is a 
rare occurrence for her mysteries to be revealed. We know 
that she is cruel, but wo do not know the extent of her deeds. 
She is open, and secret at the same time, and keeps her crimes 
.carefully hidden away. She wrecks a vessel and liidos it away, 
and, covering it with her waters, seems ashaiiied of her guilt. 

The wave is full of deceit ; she slays, she robs, she conceals 
her plunder, affects ignorance of her crimes, and smiles. 

She roars like a wild beast at one moment, and at the next 
bleats like a sheep. 

But here there was nothing of this. The Houvres, towering 
high above the waves, raised in their clutches the shattered 
wreck of tho Durande witli an air of triumph. It seemed as 
though two monstrous arms emerging from the sea were 
showing to tho storm the carcase of a ship, like a murderer who 
boasts of liis crime. • 

There was a certain air of majestic teiTor in tho hour, which 
contributed to make tho scene more impressive. The dawn hew 
a strange, mysterious grandeur of its own, which is composed of 
the conclusion of a dream and the commencement of a thought. 
At this confused movement there is something spectral in tho 
juncture of the two. 

The enormous forms of the two Douvres appeared like a vast 
letter H, having the Durande for the cross stroke, and standing 
out bold and £ stinct against the horizon, in all their tyrilight 
majesty. 

Qilliatt had on his sea-going dress — woollen shirt, woollen 
stockings, hobnailed shoes, a knitted jacket, trousers with 
pockets in them, made of some thick stu£P, and on his head he 
wore a red woollen cap, much in vogue amongst mariners, and 
known in the last century as a galerienne. 

He recognised the rocks at a glance, and made for them. 

The Durande was in a position exactly contrary to that of a 
vessel which had gone to the bottom, for she was a vessel hung 
up in the air. • 

Never had there been a salvage which presented greater 
dijOlculties. It was broad daylight when GilUatt arrived in the 
water at the foot of the rooks. 

As we before said, there was but little sea on. The sea had 
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onlj that amount of movement which is caused by its h&lns 
imprisoned between oi»posite rocks. Channels, whetlier broad 
or narrow, have always got a certain amount of swell- on in them, 
and the interior of a narrow passage has always foaming 
breakers in it. 

Gilliatt took every precaution in approaching the Douvres. 
He took soundings continually. Gilliatt had several things that 
he wished to disembark. 

Accustomed to frequent and ju’olonged absences from home, 
he always liad everything rondy, so that lie might bo ablo to 
start whenever tlio fancy seized him. There was a sack of 
biscuit, another oJ rye*nioal, a basket of salt fish and smoked 
beef, and a large can of fresh water. There was a Norway 
chest, painted with flowers, holding some coarse woollen shirts, 
his oilskins, and his waterproof overalls, and a sheepskin, which, 
at night, he wore over his jersey. He had, on leaving the Bfi de 
la Bue, hastily put all these articles into his boat, together with 
some loaves of fresh bread. In the hiuTy of departure ho had 
brought no tools except his heavy sledge-hammer, his axe, his 
hatchet, a saw, and a knotted cord with a grappling-hook at the 
end of it. With a ladder of this kind, with the use of which 
he was thoroughly ’iS'oU acquainted, the steepest precipices 
became easily accessible, and a good climber can ascend the most 
precipitous rocks. On the island of Sark may be seen the 
manner in which the fishermen of the harbour of Gosselin can 
use the knotted cord. His nets, and hooks, and lines — in short, 
all his fishing implements — were in the boat. He had placed 
them there almost mechanically, and following his usual custom; 
for, as he was going, should he decide to carry out liis enter- 
prise, to remain for a time in a region of rocks and breakers, 
fishing-tackle would be of but little use to him. When Gilliatt 
reached the reef the tide was going out, which was a favourable 
circumstance for him. The recoding waves left bare, at the foot 
of the little Douvres, several table-rocks — some perfectly flat, 
and others slightly sloping, and looking something like the 
corbels that support a ceiling. These table-rocks — some of 
which were broad, and others narrow — stood at unequal dis- 
tances at tlie side of the perpendicular monolinth, and ended in 
a narrow shelf just underneath the v/reck of the Durande, the 
hull of which was jammed between the two rocks. She was 
grasped as tiglitly as though in a vice. !l!iiese platforms were 
exceedingly handy for disembarking goods upon, or for taking 
t aurvey from, and the cargo of the boat might be landed there 
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as a temporary measure; biit tWs would have to be done quietly, 
as they were only above water for a few hours. At high tide 
they would be covered with a foamiug sea. 

It was alongside these rocks — some flat, end some at an 
incline — that Gilliatt brought his boat. They were covered by 
a thick, slippery coating of seaweed, and their sloping surfaces, 
in some cases, increased the danger of those stopping upon them. 

GiUiatt pulled off his shoes and stockings, and, springing bare- 
footed upon the treacherous weed, made fast his boat to a point 
of the rock. 

Then he advanced as he could along the n^-rrow granite shelf, 
until he got under the Durande, and then, raising his eyes, took 
stock of her position. The Durande had been caught up, sus 
pended, and, as it were, fixed between two rocks, at a height of 
about twenty feet above the waves. It must liavo been a wavt 
of unusual power that had hurled her into such a posifion, 

The extraordinary power of the waves surprise no one who is 
acquainted, with the sea. To quote only one instance : On the 
25th of January, 1840, in the Gulf of Stora, almost at tho con- 
clusion of a storm, one of the last waves struck a brig, and, 
casting it entirely over the wreck of the corvette La Marne. 
fixed it immovably, bowsprit first, between two cliffs. 

But in the Douvres there was only half of the Durande. The 
ship, snatched uj) from the waters, had in some way been tom 
from them by the hurricane ; the power of tho whirlwind had 
pulled it one way, and the force of the waves tho other, and 
between these two opposing elements she had been snapped Jike 
a lath. The afterpart, with the engine and the paddle-wheels, 
had been torn out of tho foam, and, by the intense violence of 
the cyclone, driven into tho passage between tho Douvres, where 
she had penetrated as far as her midship beam, and had stuck 
fast there. Tho gust had been well directed ; to force it into this 
position the hurricane must have struck it like a mace. Tho 
forepart, carried away by tho wind, had fallen into tlui sea, and 
was beaten to pieces amongst the breakers. Tho hold, which 
had been stove in, Lad cast the bodies of the drowned bullocks 
into the sea. A large portion of tho forward planking and 
bulwarks was still hanging to the stanchions of the port paddle^ 
box and to some of the braces, which could easily be severed by 
a blow of a hatohej:. 

Hero and there, amongst the shaiq) and rugged portions of the 
reef, beams, planks, fragments of sails, pieces of chain, and 
every kind of wreckage could be seen lying about on all sides. 
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Gilliatt examined the wreck of the Q|irande with the greatest 
interest. The keel formed a roof over his head. 

The sky over the vast waste of waters, which hardly stirred, 
was calm and serene, and the sun shone proudly from the midst 
of that vast circle of blue. 

Every now and then a drop of water detached itself from the 
wreck and fell into the sea. 


CHAPTER IL 

▲ COMPLETE WBEOE* 

The Douvres differed in shape as well as in height from each 
other. On the Little Uouvre, which was curved and pointed, long 
veins, of a r^'d hue, ran from the top to the bottom, of a rather 
softer quality than the remainder of the rock, which divided the 
granite into irregular partitions. At the points of division were 
several fractures and irregularities which would afford a liold to 
those desirous of scaling the rock. One of these fractures had 
become so much worn Und hollowed by the action of the waves 
that it had been formed into a sort of natural niche, in which a 
statue could have been placed. The stone of which the Little 
Douvro was composed was rounded and polished, and felt like 
touchstone; but this in no way deteriorated from its lasting 
qualities. The Little Douvre terminated in a point like a horn. 
The Great Douvre was polished, regular, and perpendicular, and 
seemed as if it had been squared by a stonemason. It was in 
one piece, and appeared cut out of black ivory. There was not 
a hole or crevice in it. Its precipitous sides had an inhospitable 
look. A convict could not have used it as a means of escape, nor 
a bird for a place upon which to build its nest. It had a flat top, 
like the Man-Rock, but the summit of the Great Douvre was 
inaccessible. It was possible to climb up the Little Douvre, but 
not to remain there ; whilst it would liave been easy to rest on 
the summit of the Great Douvre, if it had only been possible to 
reach it. 

Gilliatt, having taken in, at a rapid glance, the position of 
affairs, returned to his boat, and disembarked the cargo upon 
one of the largest of the shelves of rock ; tied it up tightly in 
a sort of waterproof bole, and adjusted a sling tackle and block 
to it, then thrust it into an aperture of the rocks, where the sea 
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could not rcacli it, and, forcing his fingora and toes into the 
cavities of the Little Douvre, he clambered up to where the 
Durande was suspended in mid-air. When he arrived on a 
level with the paddle-boxes, he sprang upon the bridge. Seen 
from the interior, the wreck presented a melancholy aspect. 
The Durande exhibited all the traces of a terrible struggle. 
The frightful violence of the tempest was plainly visible. The 
storm had treated the vessel like a band of wreckers. Nothing 
more resembles the victim of an attempted outrage than a 
shipwrecked vessel. The clouds, the thunder, the rain, the 
wind, the waves, and the rocks, form a terrible band of accom- 
plices. As you stood upon tho dismantled* decks, it seemed 
as though you could see the cruel traces left by the feet of 
the storm-fiend. Everywhere were tho marks of his fury. 
The strange manner in which certain portions of the ironwork 
had been twisted showed the terrible force of the waves. 
Below, tho coll of a furious madman, in w hich everything has 
been broken, could alone give an idea of the scene of ruin 
and devastation. No wild beast rends its prey in so furious 
a manner as tho ocean. The sea has numerous talons ; the 
wind bites, the waves devour, and tho billows, like a power- 
ful jaw, rend and tear. The stroke of ocean is like the blow of 
a lion’s paw. The breaking-up of tho Durande ofTored the 
peculiarity of being detailed and minute. It seemed as if the 
ship had been picked to pieces in a terrible manner. Much of 
it appeared to have been done on puri)os©. As you gazed upon 
it you felt inclined to exclaim, “ What uncalled for mischief ! 
The edges of tho planking had been serrated as though with 
a saw. This kind of destruction is peculiar to the cyclone ; to 
chip and rend away is the natural hobby of this mighty 
destroyer. He acts like a sworn tormentor ; the disasters that ho 
causes resemble the ingenious tortures of bygone ages. You 
might almost say that his doings were actuated by a spirit of 
hostility. He has refinements in his cruelty, like an Indian. 
Whilst he is slaying his victim he tears it away bit by bit ; ho 
tortures tho wreck, revenges himself upon it, and amuses him- 
self with potty acts of cruelty. Oydones are rare in these 
regions, and the more to be dreaded because they ore unex- 
pected. A rock, in the course of a severe storm, may cause it to 
revolve upon it like a pivot, and there is but little reason to 
doubt that the tempest had swept romid the Douvres, and formed 
the waves into a water-spout when it came into collision with 
the rooks ; this would account for the vessel’s being Hung up in 
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its lofiy position ; though, in its rage, the wind takes no more 
account of a ship than a sling does of a stone. The Dnrande 
had the appearanco of a man cut in two ; it was a trunk sovored 
In twain, from which hung a mass of cordago and broken frag- 
ments, resembling the pendent entrails- What was not 
entirely smashed was torn from its placo. Pieces of the 
sheathing resembled currycombs, so bristling were they with 
nails. Ruin was there in every aspect ; a marling - spike 
had turned into a mere mass of iron; a lead was nothing 
but a flattened piece of metal ; a dead-eye, a mere fragment of 
wood ; a halyard, a piece of broken rope. All was wreck, ruin, 
and devastation oil every side. There was nothing that was not 
unhooked or unnailed, cracked, clipped, thrown out of placo, 
pierced with holes, and 'destroyed. Nothing in that terrible 
mass of confusion clung together ; all was di^ocated and sliat- 
tered. There was that air of confusion and destruction, hideous 
to behold, 'which is always visible when a struggle has taken 
place, whether it be between men — when 'wo call it war, or 
between the elements — when we term it chaos. All was crumbling 
away; everything was ready to sink to the bottom; an enormous 
and confused mass of planking, panelling, ironwork, cordage, 
and beams, had been caught at the very eclge of the spot where 
the vessel had broken in half, and from whence the slightest 
shock might precipitate it into the sea. All that remained of 
this vessel, which had had so triumphant a career — all this mass 
of wreckage which was suspended between tlxe two Douvres — 
was cracked and broken, and through the shattered apertures 
permitted the dark interior of the vessel to be seen. The ocean 
ipat its foam in derision upon the ruin wrought by itself. 


CHAI>TER in. 

SOUND, BOT NOT SAFE. 

Gilliatt had not expected to have found only half of the vessel. 
Notliing in the report — in other respects so precise — which had 
been given by the commander of the Shealtiel had prepared him 
for the Durande's having parted in the centre. It was probable 
that the diabolical ctash’’ heard by the caplain of the Shealtiel 
was the moment when she had parted amidships under the blow 
of a tremendous sea. He had no doubt left as the last gust of 
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wind struck her, and what he had imagined to have hoon a wavo 
was a water-spout. When ho went nearer, later on. he had 
only been able to see the forepart of the vessei ; the rest — that 
is to say, the huge fracture which bad divided it in two— w?ie 
concealed from him by the turn of the rocks. In reality, tliti 
cax)tain of the Shealtul had only stated the facts : the hull was 
utterly lost, but the engines were intact. Similar chances arc 
frequent in shipwrecks, as in conflagrations ; the logic of disaster 
is beyond the range of our reasoning powers. The broken 
masts had gone by the board. The funnel was not even bout. 
The great mass of iron-plating which surrounded the machinery 
had kept it all together, and in one piece. Some of the rivets 
in the planking of the paddle-boxes were gone, and apertures 
showed, as you see in broken Venetian blinds, but through 
these the floats could be seen in fairly good order — only a few 
were missing. In addition to the engine, the great capstan in 
the stern had resisted the force of the elements ; its chain r/as 
still there, and, thanks to the firmness and solidity of its iixings, 
it could still be made use of, unless the strain of the bars shoidd 
tear up the planking. 

The deck was in a very bad conditionf and bent and shook 
with the least weight. But, in opposition to this, the hull of the 
vessel, wliich was tightly fixed between the Douvres, seemed 
film and solid. This preservation of the engines had something 
ludicrous about it, and added to the irony of the catastrophe. 
The gloomy mab'ce of the unknown indulges itself sometimes 
in these bitter mockeries. The engines were saved, but this 
did not prevent them from being utterly usoloss. The 
seemed only to have preserved them in order to destroy them at 
its leisure. It had kept them for a plaything, as a cat does a 
mouse. She was going to torture it, to tear it piecemeal, and 
to yield it up to the cruelties of the foaming wavo. It was to 
decrease day by day, and slowly melt away. For what could 
be done with this massive block of machinery and mechanism, 
at once so powerful and yet so delicate ? Condemned from its 
mere weight to remain immovable, delivered up in this solitude 
to the forces of destruction, and exposed in tUe grasp of th^ 
rock to the cruel will of the wind and the wave. That it could 
ever escape from its terrible position, or be freed from the 
implacable destructim that hung over it, seemed the height of 
madness to contemplate for an instant. 

The Durande was th« captive of the Douvres. 
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How was she to be released ? 

How could she be extricated? 

To plan the escape of a man is difficult enough ; how much 
harder to solve the riddle of releasing a ponderous and massive 
piece of machinery ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

* A KlELIMINAnY STJBVET. 

On every side was urgent work for GiUiatt to do. The first and 
most important thing, however, was for him to find secure 
moorings for his boat, and a place of shelter for himself. The 
Durande had got a list to starboard, so that the right paddle- 
box was higher than the left one. GiUiatt clambered on to the 
one on the right. From this point, which commanded a view of 
tlie network of shoals and rocks, which extended in lines and 
angles round the Douvres, ho was able to study the ground-plan 
of the reef. 

This survey was the commencement of his work. 

The Douvres, as we have already said, were two tall shafts, 
forming the entrance to a narrow passage between granite cliffs, 
with perpendicular peaks. In submarine formations it is not 
uncefinmon to come across these angular corridors, which seem 
to have been cut out with ah axe. This winding passage had 
always water in it, even at low tide. A strong and rapid current 
ran through it from end to end. The sharpness of its turnings 
acted on tne waters that flowed through it according to tho 
quarter from which the wind blew ; sometimes it broke the 
sweU and caused it to fall, at others it lashed it into fury; but 
the latter was the most frequent result. Any opposition rouses 
the ocean into rage, and ^ves it to madness. Foam is the 
irritation of the wave. 

The stormy winds are cabined and confined in the same manner 
between these winding passages, and chafe and fret in a similar 
way. The tempest makes every effort to escape from its 
restraint. Its power is etiU immense, but it is compressed and, 
as it were, driven to a point. It is a mate and a dart in one, 
and pierces at the same time that it stuns. A draught through 
a crevice is a hurricane at the Douvres in miniature. Tho two 
chains of roeke which compose this kind of street in tho sea 
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form gradually-deoreasing stages in the ocean, until at some 
distance they disappear entirely beneath the water. 

There was another inlet, but not so high as the one between 
the Douvres, and much narrower, which formed the entrance to 
the defile in the east. It could easily be assumed that this 
double prolongation of these ridges of rocks was continued 
under the sea as far as the Man-Eock, which towered up like a 
square tiurot at the other extremity of the reef. At low tide— 
which was the timo at which Qilliatt was taking his observations 
— the peaks of these submarine ranges just showed above the 
surface of the water, preserving their parallel linos without 
interruption. The ‘‘ Man '' bounded and buttressed the entire 
group of reefs on the eastern side ; whilst on the other it was 
prot^ed by the two Douvres. 

From a bird’s-eye view, the whole reef formed a winding 
circlet of breakers, having the Douvres at one end and the 
‘‘ Man ” at the other. 

The rocks of Douvres, taking them all in all, are nothing else 
than two gigantic granite pillars, the cresis of wliich almost 
touch, rising up vertically and forming the peaks of one of those 
mountaih ranges which run below the ocean. Those enormous 
exfoliations are only found rising from great depths. The surf 
and the tempest had jagged its crest, until it looked like a saw. 
Only the summit of the peak was visible, and this formed the 
rock. The portion that was concealed beneath the waves must 
have been of gigantic proportions. The passage into wlich 
the tempest had hurled the Durande was between these two 
tolossal pillars. 

This passage, which was as crooked as the forked lightning, 
Iras of nearly the same breadth in all parts. The wash of the 
sea had made it so. The ceaseless motion of the ocean some- 
times produces these strange regularities. 

The wave has a geometiy of its own. 

From one end of the passage to the other, the walls run 
parallel at a distance which the breadth of beam of the Durande 
fitted exactly. The curving back of the Little Douvro had left a 
space for the paddle-boxes ; had it not been for this they must 
have been crushed to atoms. The parallel faces of the rook in 
the interior of the passage, were hideous to contemplate. When, 
in exploring that dregjry waste oallod the ocean, we arrive at the 
unknown world of the sea all becomes wild and wonderful. 

As Gilliatt gazed down the passage from hia position on the 
dock, he was filed with horror at the sight that was presented 
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to his eyos. In the granite passes of the ocean we often find a 

g ^rmauont representation of wrook and min. The gorge of the 
ourres had all these frightful characteristics. The oxydes 
formed by the chemical action of the air upon the rock, spotted 
its face here and there with crimson stains, looking like clotted 
blood, and resembling the sanguinary exudations on the walls 
of a slaughter-house. There was an air of the sepulchre about 
the place. The rough marine stone, tinted here by the decom- 
positions of metallic amalgams mingling with the rook, and there 
by continued damp, exhibited, in one place,hideous purple stains; 
in another, slimy) green blotches, and, in a third, crimson patches, 
causing the mind to dwell upon ideas of murder and extermi- 
nation. It looked like a room in which a murder had been com- 
mitted, and in which no efforts had been made to cleanse the 
damning evidences of the crime ; or it might have been imagined 
that men had been crushed to death there, leaving the hideous 
imprints of their fate upon the walls. The sharply -peaked rocks 
had the appearance of having witnessed whole centuries of 
accumulated agonies. In certain spots the blood seemed to be 
still oozing out, and the whole wall appeared to be dripping 
with it — so much so tnat a finger placed upon it would inevitably 
be withdrawn stained and befouled with gore. Murder and 
massacre seemed to have set their seals upon the place. At the 
foot of the parallel precipices, on a level with the rolling tide, 
wl^h sometimes buried them beneath its foam, or con- 
temptuously left them dry, were enormous rounded heaps . of 
shingle — red, black, and violet — which looked like the entrails of 
some human body; and you could almost imagine that you saw 
lungs, hearts, and livers scattered about and putrifying. Giants 
might have been disembowelled there. Long red lines ran from 
the top to the bottom of the rock, resembling the oozings from 
the bier of a murdered man. Such hideous aspects are frequent 
in the caverns of ocean. 

CHAPTER V. 

X F£W WORDS ON THE SOCKET CO-OF£EATipN OF TUJt SLBUXNTS. 

For those who, by the unfortunate hazards of a voyage, may be 
condemned to take up their residence for a time upon a reef in 
^the midst of the ocean, the shape of that reef is a thing to be by 
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no means lightly considered. There is the root, in the shape of 
a pyramid, wth its single peak rising from the sea ; there is the 
circular rock, somewhat resembling a round enclosure of stones, 
and the corridor rock. This last is the most dangerous of all, 
not only on account of the ceaseless whirl and bubble of waters 
between its walls, and the hideous din of the imprisoned waves, 
but on account of certain obscure meteorological properties 
which seem to appertain to the parallelism of two rocks in the 
open sea, and which convert them into an electric battery. The 
result is au imruediate action upon both air and water. The 
corridor rock acts upon the wave and upon th# wind — mechaui- 
cally by its sliape, an<i galvanically by the different magnetic 
actions produced by its vertical height, and its masses placed in 
juxtaposition and opposition to each other. The nature of the 
corridor rock is to draw to itself all the various powers of the 
hurricane, and it has, in all storms, a singular power of concen* 
tration. Hence, in that portion of the sea where breakers 
abound, there is a certain accentuation of tempests. It must be 
remembered that the wind is composite. It is often believed 
that the wind is composed of very simple elements. This is a 
mistake. Its force is not only dynamic, bfit also chemical ; not 
only is it chemical, but it is magnetic. Its effects frequently 
remain inexplicable. The wind is as much electrical as aerial. 
Certain winds coincide with the Aurora Borealis. The wind, 
blowing across the banks of the Aiguilles, raises up waves one 
himc^ed feet to the extreme surprise of Dumon d'DurvSle, 
who writes: The corvette did not know what power to obey,” 
In the soutliern seas the ocean swells up as if it were attacked 
with an outbreak of vast tumours, and presents so terrible an 
appearance that the savages fly inland to escape the sight of it. 
The blasts from the north are different, being mingled with thin 
particles of ice, and their gusts, w^hich cannot he inhaled by 
human beings, frequently blow over the sledges of the Esquimaux. 
Other winds burn. The Simoon of Africa is the Typhoon of 
China and Samiel of India. Simoon, Typhoon, and Samiel 
Bound like the names of demons. They pour down from the 
summits of the mountains. A storm once vitrified the Volcano 
of Tolucca. This burning blast, which is a dark-coloured 
whirlwind, rushing through a mass of scarlet cloud, has been 
alluded to in the Vedis, “ Behold the Black God, who comes to 
steal the red cross ! ” One finds in all these facts the influence of 
the electric mystery. The wind itself abounds in this mystery ; 
eo does the sea. The ocean, too, has many coxupone^^t parts ; | 
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j under the upper vravos, which we see, are its waves of force* 
f whidbi are invisible. Many parts go to compose its whole. Ol 
all made»up elements, ocean is the most indivisible and the most 
profound. Endeavour to imagine this chaos, so enormous, that 
it brings all things to one level. It is the universal receiver— 
the reservoir for all the germs of existence, and the mould for its 
transformations. It amasses, and then scatters ; it accumidates, 
and sows ; it devours, and creates ; it receives all the drainage 
of the earth, and changes it into treasure. It is solid in the 
iceberg, liquid iq^the wave, and fluid in the effluvia. Regarded 
as matter, it is mass; regarded as force, it is abstraction. 
It equalises and joins all phenomena. It simplifles by the 
infinity of its combinations. By dint of movement and 
change, it arrives at transparency. Soluble deficiencies are 
united in its bosom. It has so many elements that it has a share 
in almost everything. One of its drops is as complete as a sea 
itself. It gains a just balance by the violence of its storms. 
Plato saw the spheres dance. The fact is a strange one, though 
not the less a real one j[ but the ocean, in the vast terrestial revo- 
lution round the sun, becomes the balance which regulates the 
movement of the globe.), In the phenomena of the «oa, the phe- 
nomena of all the other elements are represented. The sea is 
blown from the whirlwind like water through a syphon ; a storm 
works like a pump ;(the lightning issues aliko from sea and air) 
On board ship, severe shocks aie often felt, and an odour of 
su^hur issues from the cable tier. 

The ocean boils. 

^‘Tho Devil has put the sea into his cauldron,” remarked 
Admiral Euyter. In certain tempests, which take place at the 
equinox, and show the rehalancement of Nature’s powers of 
fecundity, vessels as they cut through the foam generate a certain 
luminous effect, and phosphoric sparks dot the rigging so closely 
that the sailors stretch out their hands and endeavour to catch 
these birds of fire. After the earthquake of Lisbon a gust of 
hot air, like a blast from the mouth of a furnace, hurled upon 
the city a wave sixty feet high. The oscillation of the ocean is 
akin to the convulsions of the earth. 

These unlimited powers produce occasionally all kinds of 
cataclysms. (At the end of the year 18^4, one of the Maidive 
j Islands, some hundred leagues from the Malabar Coast, actually 
3 sunk in the sea^ It went to the bottom, the same as a sliip might 
have done. The fishermen, who had left it in the morning, on 
theii return could find no traces of it, and could only catch a faint 
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glimpse of their villages below the surface of the sea. This time 
the wrecks of houses were witnessed from boats. 

In Europe, where it seems that Nature feels itself restrained 
by civilisation, such events were so rare as to be looked upon as 
impossible. Nevertheless, J ersey and Guernsey originally formed 
part of Gaul. Even, however, at the time at which wo write, 
an equinoctial gale has destroyed, between England and Scot- 
land, a large portion of the cliff of the Firth of Forth. 

^In no portion of the world do these dangerous forces appear 
more terribly united than in the northern strait called the tyse- 
Fjord.) The Lyse-Fjord has some of the mosl^dangerous sunken 
rocks to be found in any part of the sea. There the demonstra- 
tion is complete. It is in the sea of Norway, in the neighbourhood 
of the inhospitable Gulf of Stavanger, in the fifty-ninth degree 
of latitude. The water is thick and black, and subject to inter- 
mittent storms. ( In this sea, in the very middle of this solitary 
waste of waters, is a passage between the lofty rocks — a street 
never trodden by human footsteps.^ No one passes through it. 
No ship ever ventures within its gloomy portals. It is a passage 
ten leagues in lengtli, bounded by rocky walls three thousand 
feet in lieight. Such is the spot whieli offers an entrance to the 
sea. This strait has its turns and angles, like all similar streets 
of the ocean, which are never straight, on account of the rush of 
the waves. In the Lyse-Fjord the sea is almost always calm, 
and the heavens above serene, but, for all that, the spot is a 
terrible one. 

Where is the wind ? 

Not on high. 

Whore is the thunder ? 

Not in the clouds. 

The wind is beneath the wave ; the lightnings within the rocks. 
Every now and then the water heaves convulsively, and at 
certain moments, when there is not a cloud in the sky, half-way 
up the peimendicular cliffs, some fifteen hundred feet above the 
waves, and more on the southern than the northern side, the j 
rook suddenly thunders, and the lightning darts out, and then j 
recedes again, like those toys which spring out and then draw 
back, which we see in the hands of children. They contract and , 
enlarge, strike the opposite cliff, return to the rock, then issue 
out again, burst forth once more in a thousahd multiplied 
heads and tongues of flame, strike whore tljey can, and then 
mysteriously disappear. Flocks of birds take to flight, scream- 
ing wildly in their terror. Nothing can be more unaccountable 
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than tills artillery of heaven, issuing from an invisible sourro. 

attacks another oJi tf, and each rock endeavoius to destroy 
the otEef! This is not a war in which man has any concern ; it 
is a long-standing hatred of two cliffs iu the same gulf. In the 
Lyse-Fjord tiio wind whirls np the waves. 

The rock performs the part of the thunder, and tlie lightning \ 
bursts forth as though from a volcano. This strange spot is an 1 
electric pile, which has for its plates the parallol lines of cliffs. V 


CHAPTER VI. 

A STAJBLB FOK THE HORSE. 

Gxluatt was sufficiently familiar with reefs and rocks to treat 
the Douvres as a matter deserving consideration. As we said 
before, his first business was to find a place of security for his 
boat. There was a double row of reefs wliich stretched in a 
winding form behind the Douvres, connected here and there 
with other rocks wbitjh suggested passages without any exit, 
and cavities opening into the main central avenue, like branches 
upon the trunk of a tree. The lower portion of the rocks were 
covered with seaweed, and the upper portion with lichen. The 
regular line of seaweed showed the high-water mark, and the 
limit of the sea when the weather was calm. The portions which 
the water did not reach had that golden and silvery appearance 
w^hich is produced upon marine granite by the mixture of the 
white and yellow lichen. 

An enormous quantity of cone-shaped shells covered the 
rocks in certain places — the dry rot of the granite. 

In other spots, in the angles which ran back into the rock, 
and where fine sand had collected, which was ribbed rather by 
the wind than by the wave, there were groups of blue thistles. 
In those spots which were swept but little by the foam could be 
noticed the tiny dens made by the sea-urchins. This shell, 
covered with prickles, which moves about like a living ball, by 
rolling upon its points, and whose cuirass is composed of more 
than ten Aiousand separate pieces, artistically an^auged and welded 
together, the sea-urchin, which is generj^lly called, for some 
unknov(n reason, Ariatotk^s Zmtern, hollows out the granite 
with its fine teeth, which have the power to penetrate the rock 
and takes possession of the cavity. It is in these cells that the 
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gatherers of the produce of the flea find them. They out them 
in quarters and eat them raw, like au oyster. Some dip their 
bread in the soft Hesli ; lienee thuii* other hatne • The 

distant suiiniiits of the more remote reefs, which had boon left 
bai^o as the tide went out, were close under the precipitous sides 
of the Man-li'*ch, and bmuod a small creek, which was almost 
f entirely enclosed by rocky walls. Here was a place in which it 
might be possible to moor the boat. It was the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and was exposed to the east wind on one side only, which 
is the mildest of all winds in those seas. The water which was 
(enclosed by the reefs was generally calm. JIio bay seemed a 
suitable one ; besides, Qilliatt had not much room for choice. If 
he wished to profit liy the low tide he must lose no time. 

The weather still kept fine and calm, and the insolent sea yet 
retained its good humour. 

Gi Hiatt descended from the wreck, put on his shoes, unmoored 
his boat, and* pushing off, puUod round to tlio other side of 
the rock. 

Having reached the Man-Rock, he examined the entrance to 
the little creek. A lino in the ripple of the wave — a line which 
would have been imperceptible to any bi^t a sailor^s eye — showed 
him the entrance to the channel. 

Gilliatt gazed attentively upon this line, which could faintly 
be seen beneath the wave. He held off a little, in order to gain 
plenty of room to enable him to hit off the channel safely, and 
then, with a few strokes of the oars, he entered the little bay. 

He took soundings. 

The bottom seemed good. 

The boat would be fairly secure against anything that might 
happen at that season. 

The most dangerous reefs have frequently some sheltered 
spot like this. The refuge offered by these shoals are like the 
hospitality of the Arab — safe and sure. 

Gilliatt anchored his boat as near as he could to the Man,” 
but still far enough off to prevent its grinding against the rocks. 

This task completed, he crossed his arms, and took counsel 
as to what he should. do next. 

The boat was secure, and so the first problem was solved ; 
but a second one presented itself : Where could he find shelter 
for himself ? • 

Two places crossed his mind : his boat, the little cabin of 
which would hardly contain him ; or, the summit of the Man 
Bock, which was easy to ascend. Should he decide upon either 
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of those, it was possible, at low water, by leaping from rock to 
rock, to gain, almost dry-shod, the passage between the Douvres, 
where the Durande was. 

But low-water only lasts for a comparatively short time, and 
for the remainder of the day ho would be separated, eitlier from 
his resting place or the wreck, by a space of nearly two hundred 
fathoms- To swim through the breakers is always difficult, but 
if the sea is at all rough it becomes almost impossible. 

He felt that both his boat and the “ Man” must be given up 
as places of shelter. 

It was impossil^le to find a place among the neighbouring 
rocks. 

Twice a day the rising tide flowed over the lower once, whilst 
the tops of the more lofty ones were constantly deluged with 
showers of foam, which would drench him in a most ialiospitable 
manner. 

He thought of the wreck. 

Could he got shelter there ? 

Qilliatt hoped so* 


CHAPTEB VIL 

A SHELTER FOB THE MAN- 

HaXiT-an-houb afterwards Qilliatt had returned to the wreck 
and had descended from the upper to the lower deck, and from 
thence to the hold, continuing the exaniincations which he had 
commenced on his first visit. He had, with the assistance of the 
capstan, hauled on board the Durande the bale which he had 
made of the cargo of his boat. 

The capstan had behaved well ; there was no lack of bars to 
turn it with ; Qilliatt had only to search amongst the wreckage 
to pick out what he wanted. He had found amongst it a cold 
chisel, which had, no doubt, fallen from the carpenter’s chest, 
and had at once added it to his small stock of working imple- 
ments. In addition to this — for in times of scarcity everything 
counts — ^ho had his knife in Ms pocket. 

GilUatt worked the whole day at the wreck : clearing away, 
making secure, and arranging. When evening arrived ho had 
come to this conclusion : That the wreck shook in every gust of 
trind, and trembled with every step that he took, and that no part 
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ol her was firm and secure, except that portion of tho hull 
containing tho engine, which was fixed between the two rocks. 

To take up his abode, therefore, in the Durando would be 
most unwise. It would add extra weight to it, and, so far from 
doing that, it would be advisable to lighten her as much as 
possiblo. 

To burden tho wreck was exactly contrary to the design that 
ho had formed. 

The state of ruin that it was in, required to be treated with 
the greatest care. It was like a sick person in the last stage of 
a malady. Some day there would be ©nougji wind to make an 
end of the matter. It was sufficiently disadvantageous to have to 
labour on it, as the amount of weight that it would have to sustain 
would very likely j)ut a strain upon it which it was beyond its 
strength to bear. Besides, should any accident occur when he 
was asleep on board her, he would naturally sink with tiie vessel. 
No assistance could llicro avail him, and he would be totally 
lost. In order to be of any service to the wreck he must find 
some asylum other tluin on board of her. 

How to be outside, and yet near her, was a problem to 
be solved. ^ 

The difficulty soemod to grow greater. 

Where could be find a shelter answering to such conditions? 

Gilliatt considered. 

Nothing remained but the two Douvres, and they seemed 
utterly untenable. 

From below, on the summit of the higher Douvre, a species 
of excrescence could be distinguished. High rocks, with a 
flattened summit like the Groat Douvre and the ‘‘ Man,” are only 
decapitated peaks, and abound in ranges of mountains and in the 
ocean. Certain rocks — especially those that are to be met with 
at sea — have clefts in them, as in trees which have been partially 
cut down ; they seem to have received a blow with an axe. They 
have, indeed, received a series of blows from the hurricane, 
which may be termed the wood-cutter of the ocean. 

There are other and still more profound causes of these oon- 
vulsions of nature; hence tho many scars on these ancient 
masses of granite. Some of these monsters have had their 
heads severed. 

Sometimes these heads, without an explanation being possible, 
io not fall, but remain half-severed upon the mutilated trunk. 

This singularity is not rare. 

The Koque au Diable at Guernsey, and the Table m tho 
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V'liUey of Anweiier, offer two of these astounding exhibitions of 
geological riddles. Something of a similar nature had pi uhably 
Wmed the summit of tlio (ireat Douvre. If the protuberance 
which could be perceived upon the summit of the Douvre was no! 
a natural swelling of tho atone, it must certainly be some roniain* 
of the former summit. Perhaps, eveu, there might be a hollow 
in this fragment of rock. 

All that Gilliatt asked was some hole in which to hid© hia 
head. 

lint how to roach tho summit? Ilow could he si^alo that 
porpendi<;uIar face pf tlie rock, h.ard and polished as a flint, half 
covered with a coating of slimy vegetation, and having the 
slippery aspect of a well-soaped surfuoo ? 

The summit was at least thirty feet above tho dock of the 
Durande. 

Gilliatt took out of his tool-chest his knotted cord, hooked it 
to his belt by tlio grappling-iron, and thou ]>roceedod to climb 
the Little Douvre. As he ascoiuled he found it was difficult to 
make much progress. Ho had neglected to romovo his shoes, 
which increased his ti’oublos, but, w ith some exertion, he reached 
the summit. IIo tlion^ wdth some i>recaution, raised himself 
into an erect position. Tliore was scar(;ely a resting-place for 
his feet, and to make this his lodging would bo difficult. A 
follower of Saint Simon Stylites might have been contented with 
it, but Gilliatt, more exacting, required something a little better. 

Tho Little Douvre, bending over towards its taller brother, 
looked, from a distance, as if it were bowing to it ; and the 
space between the two rocks, which, at the bottom, was fully 
twenty feet, was not more than eight or ten at tlie top. 

From tho spot which he had attained Gilliatt saw more 
distinctly the rocky protuberance which covered a portion of tho 
^atform of the Groat Douvre, 

This platform was at least eighteen feet above his head. 

A precipice separated him from it. 

Tlie curved side of the Little Douvre sloped away beneath him. 

Gilliatt undid the knotted rope from his belt, glanced rapidly 
at the distance between the rocks, and throw tho grapnel on to 
the platform. 

The hook slid along the rock and slipped. The knotted cord, 
with tho grapnel at its end, fell down the whole depth of the 
Little Douvre. 

He hauled it up again, and made another cast ; throwing it 
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further over, and aiming it, as well as he could, at the excrescence^ 
on which he could perceive some cracks and crevices. 

The cast was so neat and skilful that the hook took hold* 

Gilliatt drew the rope towards him. 

The rock gave way, and once more the rope fell, striking the 
sides of the precipice, at Gilliatt’s feet. 

Gilliatt threw it for the third time, and the grapnel remained 
fast. 

Gilliatt tried if it was firm ; it resisted his efforts. 

The grapnel had taken a good hold. 

It had evidently fastened itself into some irregularities in the 
platform, which were invisible to Gilliatt. 

And now lie must entrust his life to that unknown anchorage. 

Gilliatt did not hesitate for a moment. 

Time pressed, and he must go to work the shortest way. 

Ilesides, to descend again to the deck of the Durande to plan 
something else, was almost impossible. A slip would have 
proved fatal, and it was almost a certainty that this would occur. 
To mount had been difficult ; to descend would bo dangerous. 

Gilliatt’s movements, like those of all good sailors, w’^ere full of 
decision. lie never wasted his strength^ and never exerted him- 
self in a manner disproportionod to it ; hence the prodigies of 
vigour which he executed with only ordinary muscular powers. 
His biceps were no more than those of other men, but his heart 
was bolder. He added t<i strength — which is physical — energy 
— which is moral. 

He was about to essay a dangerous feat. 

To cross, with merely the support of this thread, the space 
between the two Uouvres — that was what ho had to do. 

Death often steps forward when acts of devotion and duty are 
about to be peiformed, and asks this question : 

“ Wilt thou do this ? ” asks the shade. 

Ouce more Gilliatt tested the cord ; the grappling-hook held 
fine. 

He wrapped liis left hand in his handkerchief, and grasped 
the kn<#Ue<i cord in his right, which ho protected with his left ; 
tlo'u, sirotcliiiig out one foot to the froiit, and striking the other 
shiir|>ly apainst the rock, so that the vigor of his impetus might 
prevont the gyration of the rope, he throw himself from the 
Little Douvre against the precipitous face of the great ouo. 

The shock was a tremendous one. 

In spite of the pr^^utions that he had taken, the cord twisted, 
and it was with his shoulder fhat he ilrst struck the opposite 
rock. 
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He reboniided from it. 

And now, in their turn, his clenched hands struck against ths 
rocks ; the handkerchief had slipped, and they were scratched 
and tom ; a little more and they would have been crushed. 

Dizzy and confused, Gilliatt remained for an instant suspended 
against tlie face of the rock. He was still sufficiently master of 
himself not to let go the cord. 

The rope oscillated and jerked violently, and it was some time 
before he could get his feet round it, but at last he succoedod in 
doing so. 

Kecovering himself, and grasping the cord as firmly with his 
feet as with his hands, he gazed into the al>yr>s boneath him. 

He had no anxiety about the length of the cord, wliich had 
often served liim to ascend greater heights. In fact, it hung 
down to the deck of the Dimmde. 

Gilliatt, sure of being able to descend, began to climb, and 
in a few moments reached the platform. 

Never had anytlung without wings found a footing there 
before. The platform was covered with the dung of birds. The 
summit was in the shape of an irregular four-sided figure, formed 
by the breaking off of th") great grjxnite cone which had formerly 
crowned the Douvre. 

The centre of it was hollowed out like a basin — the work of, 
perhaps, centuries of rain. 

Gilliatt had guessed corroctl3\ He perceived at the southern 
angle of tlio platform a heap of rocks piled one upon tlio other, 
probably fi-agmonts of the fallen cone. These rof.ks — wliicli 
resembled enormous paving stones — would have loft room for a 
wild beast, if one could have climbed to tlie summit, to secrete 
himself between them. They rested one against the other, 
leaving interstices in the heap of rocks. Thero was neither 
cave or grotto, but holes — like in a sponge. One of those holes 
was large enough to admit GiUiatt. 

This den was carpeted inside with grass and moss. 

Gilliatt would fit into this like a knife into its sheath. The 
recess was two feet in height at the entrance, but grew smaller 
towards the end. Stone coffins aro sometimes made in this 
shape. The mass of rocks lay behind this hole towards the 
south-west, so that it was sheltered from the rain, but exposed 
to the wind from the noi*th. ‘ 

Gilliatt thouglit that it would do well enough. The two 
problems were solved : the boat had a luirljour, and the man a 
shelter. 
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The chief merit of the shelter was its nearness to the wreck. 
The grappling-iron, having fallen between two masses of rock, 
had become firmly fixed, and Qilliatt rendered it still more 
secure by placing a large stone upon it. 

Now he could devote his whole time to the Durande. He had 
now a home of his own. 

The Great Douvre was his dwelling-place and the Durande 
was his workshop. 

To go and come ; to ascend and descend — ^nothing was more 
simple. 

lie slid easily down on to the deck by meaim of his knotted cord. 

He had done a good day^s w'ork ; at least the commencement 
had been satisfactory, and he was pleased with himself. Tlien 
ho began to feel hungry. He untied his basket of provisions, 
opened his knife, cut a slico of smoked beef, bit a piece out oi 
his brown loaf, drank a draught from his wnter-can, and made 
an admirable supper. To do well and to eat well are two of 
the joys of life. A full stomach resembles a 8atiBfi(?d conscience. 

His supper wns over, and there was a little more daylight still 
before him. He j)rofited by it by at once commencing to lighten 
the wreck — a work of urgent necessity. He had passed a 
portion of the day in sorting things. He put on one side, in 
the strong compartment which held the engines, everything that 
might be of use — such as wood, iron, rope, canvas, &c. All 
that was of no service ho threw overboard. The cargo of his 
boat which he had hoisted on to the deck by means of the 
capstan, compactly as he had fastened it up, was in the way# 
Gilliatt had noticed a species of niche, which he could roach, in 
the side of the Little Douvre. These natural cupboards are 
often to be found in the rocks, though certainly they are unpro- 
vided with doors. Ho thought that it would be safe to use this 
recess as a store-room, and he therefore placed in it his two 
boxes, his two sacks, and in front — a littlo too close to the edge, 

E erhaps, but he had no more room — the basket which contained 
ii^rovisions. 

He had taken care to remove from his box of clothing hia 
sheepskin, his hooded coat, and his waterproof loggings. 

To lessen the liold of the wind upon his knotted cord, he had 
made the end fast to one of the stanchions of the Durande. 

The upper end of the cord had to ho considered. 

To make arrangements for the safety of the lower part wai 
well, but on the top, at the spot where the cord passed over the 
edge of the platform, there was every reason to fear that it 
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would 1)0 chafed, and ultimately cut through by tho sharp angle 
of the rock. 

Gilliatt searched amongst the heap of rubbish, uhich he had 
placed in reserve, and took from it some scraps of canvas and 
some frayed rope’s-ends, with which he filled his pockets. A 
sailor would at once have guessed that it was his intention to 
form with these pieces of canvas and half-untwisted rope a 
species of cushion, which would prevent tho rope from being cut 
by the rock. 

Having collected his materials, he put on his overalls, donned 
his coat, and tied tho sbecpskin round his neck by the foreleg’s, 
and, thus completely attired, he seized the cord, now securely 
fastened to tho side of tho Durande, and began tho escalade of 
this gloomy tower of the sea. 

In spite of his injured hands he speedily reached tlie top. 
Tho last pale rays of tho setting sun were sinking away, and 
night was coming down upon the sea. There was still a little 
light upon the top of tho llouvre. 

Gilliatt profited by this to arrange the pad for his cord, and 
fastened to an angle of the rock several layers of canvas, stuffing 
them with rope-yarn, and tightly fastening them together, and 
thus forming something like those safeguards which actresses 
place upon their knees, to prepare them for the agonies and 
the supplication of the fifth act. This concludod, Gilliatt arose 
from lus stooping position. 

During the last few minutes, whilst he had been engaged 
with his cord, he had remarked a strange confusion and flutter- 
ing of wings aboAO him. It resembled, in the silence of the 
night, the sounds which an immense bat might cause by the 
beating of its wings. 

Gilliatt raised his eyes. 

A large black circlo was revolving over his head in the pale 
twilight of the evening. 

Such circles may bo seen in pictures over the heads of saints. 
These, however, tire of gold on a dark ground, whilst the circle 
above Gilliatt was dark on a pale ground. Nothing could have 
; been more strange. It spread round tho Great Douvre like the 
; Aureol of the night. Tlie circle approached Gilliatt, and then 
iu retired — decreaBerl, and then enlarged. 

1 : It was a luige flock of sea-biids in a frantm state of surjmse— 
/ gulls, seanu'ws, frigate-binls, and cormorants. 

The Great Douvre was probably their roosting-place^ and 
'/ihey were coining there for the night. Gilliatt hai intruded in 
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their chamber. They were evidently disturbed by the advent of 
their unexpected fellow-lodger. 

They had never seen a man there before. 

This wild hovering, so indicative of terror, lasted some time. 

They seemed to be waiting for Gilliatt to yield up their 
residence. 

Gilliatt, full of vague, sad thoughts, followed them with 
his eyes. 

The winged whirlwind seemed at last to come to an arranire- 
ment. The circle suddenly changed into a spiral shape, and the 
cloud settled down upon the Man-Bock, at fhe other end of 
the reef. 

There they appeared to be conferring and. deliberating. 

Gilliatt, after settling down in his granite resting-place, and 
putting a stone under lus head for a pillow, could, for a long 
time, hear the birds screaming and croaking to each other in 
turn. Then they beoamo silent, and all slept — the birds upon 
their rock, and Gilliatt upon his. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

nfPOBTUiir.»;QUB volucres. 

Gilliatt slept well. The cold woke him up occasionally during 
the night. He had very naturally placed his head at the 
entrance and his feet at the end of his retreat, but he had not 
taken the precaution of removing from his sloepiug-place a 
number of sharp stones, which did not conduce to his enjoying 
a good night’s rest. Every now and then he half opened 
his eyes. 

At certain intervals he heard loud noises ; tliis was the sea 
rising in the caverns of the reef, with sounds like the detonations 
of cannon. 

All the circumstances in which he was placed seemed to toll 
him that he was in a dream. He was indeed the victim of an 
hallucination. The astonishment at finding himself where he 
was at night added to it, and he felt himself plunged into a 
realm of unrealities. *He said to himself, ‘‘I am dreaming/’ 
Then he fell asleep again, and fancied that he was in the 13fi de 
la Rue, in Les Brav^es, at Saint Sampson, and that he was 
listening to D^ruchette singing. He was with the real. In 
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sleop he appeared to wake and live; when he was awake he 
thought that ho dept. In fact, from this time, his life was 
a dream. 

About the middle of the night, a long, low murmur was heard 
in the heavens. Gilliatt had a confused sense of it in his sleep. 
It was probably the wind rising. Once a sudden feeling of cold 
awoke him, and, opening his eyes wider than usual, he saw largo 
masses of cloud in the zenith : the moon was flying past, and a 
large star following it. Gilliatt had his thoughts full of his 
dreams, and strange scenes of the night were mingled in a weird 
manner with hij# real visions. At daybreak he was very cold, 
l>ut slept soundly. The sudden appearance of daylight aroused 
him from a shsop which might have proved dangerous. His 
retreat faced the rising sun. 

Gilliatt yawned, stretched himself, and crawled out of his hole. 

He had slept so soundly that ho hardly knew where he was. 

Little by little the feeling of reality came back to him, and he 
cried out: ‘‘Now for breakfast P’ The weather was calm and 
still ; the sky was cold and serene ; there were no more clouds — 
the broom of the day had swept the horizon clean, and the sun 
had risen favourably*. Another lino day had begun. Gilliatt 
rejoiced at it. Ho took off his overcoat and leggings, rolled 
them up in his sheepskin, with the wool inside, and, tying them 
\jp with a piece of rope-yarn, thrust them into the hole, so that 
tliey might be sheltered from any possible shower of rain. 
Then ho made his bed — that is, he picked out the stones. When 
this was completed, ho slid down the cord to the deck of the 
Huraude, and w ent to the recess in which he had placed his 
basket of provisions. 

The basket had gone. As ho had placed it too near the edge, 
the wind had carried it aw^ay and thrown it into the sea. 

This showed that the elements were prepared to defend their 
property. There was a certain amount of ill-feeling displayed 
in cariying away his basket. 

GiUiatt understood it plainly — ^it was the commencement of 
hostilities. It is very difficult, when one’s life is passed in 
perfect familiarity with the sea, not to look upon it, together 
witli the winds and tho rocks, as living beings. 

All that Gilliatt had now to live upon was his biscuit and rye- 
meal, supplemented with such shell-fish fis ho could find. The 
shipwrecked sailor upon the Man-Hock had not found sufficient 
of tlie latter to prevent him from dying of hunger. As for 
catching fish, it was no good thinking of it. Fish always avoid 
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the neighbourhood of rocks and breakers, and net fishers only 
lose their time amongst reefs, the points of which destroy their 
fishing implements. 

GilUatt breakfasted on some limpets, which he removed from 
the rock with great difficulty, nearly breaking his knife in doing 
so. Whilst he was making this meagre meal he heard a strange 
sound a little way out at sea. He glanced in that direction. It 
was a cloud of gulls and seamews which had alighted upon one 
of the lower reefs, and were beating each other with their wings, 
and struggling together, crying and screaming at the same time. 
All were swarming to the same point. They wAre hard at work 
upon something, with boak and talons. 

Tliis son\clliing was Qilliattis basket of provisions. The 
basket — cast upon a sharp rock by the wind — had been broken 
open, and tho birds had poimced upon it, and were tearing away 
bits of its contents with thoir ravenous beaks. Even from 
that distance Gilliatt could recognise his smoked beef and his 
stock fish. 

The birds, too, had commenced hostilities. Gilliatt liad taken 
thoir lodging ; they had taken his supper. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOW TO HAKE USE OF A BOOK. 

A yrEEK had passed away. Although it was tho season for rain, 
none had fallen, which was a source of groat joy to Gilliatt. 

But the work that he had undertaken was, in ajjpearanco, at 
least, beyond human powers. A success was so unlikely, that 
tho very attempt seemed an act of madness. It is not until a 
task is really commenced tliat you are able to estimate all tho 
difficulties that are connected with it. At tho commencement it 
is one continued struggle, wliich shows how hard the end will be. 
When you place your hand upon a difficulty, it pierces it like 
a thorn. 

Gilliatt immediately found himself face to face with obstacles. 
In order to remove the engine from tho wreck of the Durande, 
in which it was three-^arts buried, with any chance of success, 
such work, at such a time of year, and in such a place, required 
a whole body of skilled artificers, and he was alone. A complete 
assortment of carpenters’ and engineers’ tools was required, and 
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bo had only a saw, an axe, a chisel, and a hammer. He required 
a good workshop and a comfortable lodging. He had not even 
a roof to cover him. He required stores and provisions, and 
had not a morsel of bread. 

Anyone who had seen Gilliatt at work on the rock for the next 
week would not have understood what he was doing. He seemed 
no longer to think of the Diirande or of the two Dou^’Te^s. His 
work seemed to lie amongst the breakers, and he appeared to bo 
absorbed in saving small pieces of wreckage. He took advantage 
of the low tides to strip the rocks of all the delris that they had 
collected. Ho wbnt from rock to rock, picking up what the sea 
had thrown upon them — fragments of canvas, rope’s-oiids, pieces 
of iron, splinters of panels, shattered planking, broken yards; 
here a beam, there a chain, and here a pulley. At tiie same time 
he made a careful survey of all the irregularities of the rook ; 
but, to his great disappointment, he could find no habitable 
cavity — for he was very cold at night in his lodging between tlie 
two stones on the summit of the rook, and would fain have found 
a better shelter. 

Two of those cavities were somewhat extensive, and, though 
the flooring was throughout uneven and sloping, it was not 
sufficiently so to prevent walking upon it. The wind and the 
rain had certainly free access, but the liighest tides did not reach 
them. They were close to the Little Douvre, and could be 
reached at all hours. Gilliatt decided that he would use one as 
a storehouse and the other as a forge. AVith all the rope and 
spun yam that he could collect, he inado parcels of the 
wreckage that lie had collected, tying up the woodwork in 
sheaves and the canvas in bundles, and lashing up tlie latter 
carefully. As the tide rose round tlujsb bundles, he dragged 
them across the reefs to his storehouse. In a cavity of the rock 
he had found a top rope, by means of which he was able to haul 
large masses of wood. He rescued from the sea, in the same 
manner, numerous lengths of chain which Jio had found aiiiongst 
the breakers. Gilliatt displayed astonishing tenacity in this 
work. He completed all that he undertook ; nothing can resist 
the industry of the ant. At the end of the week he had gathered 
into his granite storehouse all the shatt ered relics of the tempest, 
and had put them iu order. In one comer he had put the sheets, 
in another the sails. Lowlines were not mixed with halyards. 
Parrels were sorted according to the number of holes they had. 
The rope-yarns unwound from the broken anchors w ore tied in 
bundles; the dead-eyes without pulleys were separated from the 
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blocks. Belaying pins, bulls’-eyes, preventer shrouds, down- 
hauls, snatch-blocks, pendents, kevels, trusses, stoppers, sail- 
booms — if they were not too much damaged by the weatiier — 
had each their separate compartment. All the crossbeams, 
timber work, stanchions, mast-heads, binding strakes, port lids, 
and clamps, were collected together in one place. .Wherever it 
was practicable he had placed the planking one on the top of the 
other. He had carefully separated reef points from cahle-s top- 
pers, crows’-feet from tow-lines, large from small pulleys, and 
fragments of the waist from fragments of the stern. He had 
kept a place for the cutharpings of the Durands wliich had sup- 
ported tUo shrouds of the topmast and the futtock-shroiuls. 
J3very portion had its place. The entire wreckage was thus 
classed. It was chaos in a storehouse. A staysail — a good doal 
tattered, but kept in its place by huge stones — piotected tliufc 
which the rain was likely to damage. Though the bows of the 
Durando had been very much crushed, he liad managed to .securo 
the two cat-heads, with their three pulleys. Ho had also found 
the bowsprit, and had much trouble in unrolling the gammoning, 
as it was very hard and tight, and had. according to the usual 
custom, been put on in dry weather with the aid of a windlass. 
Gilliatt, liowever, persevered in his task until he had got it off, 
and this thick piece of rigging proved of great service to him. 
He had also discovered one of the small anchors, which had 
become fixed in a shoal, and which had been left visible by the 
retiring tide. He found in Tangrouille’s berth a lump of chalk, 
which he carefully put away, as, later on, he might require to 
make marks. A leather fire-bucket and several pails, in pretty 
good order, completed his working equipment. All that re 
mained of the Durande’s cargo of coal was stored away in the 
warehouse. In eight days this work of saving the fragments 
of the wreck was completed. The rock was cleared, and the 
Hurande considerably lightened. Nothing remained but the 
hull and the engines. That portion of the foreside bulwarks 
which hung to it did not weigh heavily upon the hull, as it was 
partly suppoiiied by a ledge of rock. It was, however, very 
large, and too heavy to drag ; besides, it would have taken up 
too much room in the storehouse. It looked something like a 
vaft. Gilliatt left it where it was. Gilliatt had eagerly sought 
for the figure-head of, the Durande— the doll,” as the people 
called it — but the waves had carried it away. Had Gilliatt not 
had such need of his two arms, he would willingly have given 
them to have found it. 
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At the entrance to the storehouse were two heaps — a heap of 
iron, ^od for forging ; and a heap of wood, good for burning, 
Gilliatt was always at work by daybreak. Except the hour( 
when he slept, he did not take a moment’s rest. 

The sea-birds flew hither and thither, and wondered at the 
man who was always at work. 


. OHAPTEE X 

THE FORGE. 

Now that the storehouse was completed, Gilliatt set to w'ork on 
his forge. The second cavity chosen by him was a species oJ 
passage which ran rather far into the rook. His first idea ha^ 
been to make this liis dwolHng-place, but the wind, whi(di con- 
stantly blew thr<mgh it, caused him to reiiounee liis intention 
Tiiifl draiiqlit, however, gave him the idea that it would bo an 
excellent place for a forge. As this cavern «touJd not be his 
residence, why should it not bo his Avorkshop ? To utilize an 
opX)onent is one of the first steps towards a victory. The wind 
was Gilliatt’s enemy, Gilliatt hoped to convert it into his 
servant. They say of men ; fit for every tiling, but good fox 
nothing — they may say the same of cavities in the rocks. They 
may offer many advantages, but, on examination, we find that 
they are useless. In one place we find a hollow which would 
make an excellent bath, only it the water escape by some 
hole in it. In another we find a room, but with no ceiling to it. 
Here is a bed of moss, but the bed is saturated Avith Avater ; and 
there is a most comfortable easy-chair, only the seat, arm, and 
back are of hard rock. 

The forge which Gilliatt wished to establish had been designed 
by Nature, but to transform this design so as to render it practi- 
cable was by no means easy. With three or four large rocks, 
placed in the shape of a funnel, and having a narrow aperture at 
the end, chance had constructed a huge, awkward blower, very 
different to those forge bellows measuring fourteen feet in 
length, Avhich at. every stroke yield an amount of ninety-eight 
thousand inches of air. This was quite* another sort of thing. 
The propoidiions of the hurricane cannot be measured. This 
excess of power was embarrassing, as it was difficult to regulate 
it* This cavern had two drawbacks — ^the air blew through it 
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from ono end to tlio other, and there was a stream of water 
through it also* This was not the tide, bat a small, continual 
flow, more resembling a spring than a torrent. The foam 
which was ceaselessly cast upon the rock by the surf, rising 
somotimes to a hundred feet in height, had, in the end, filled a 
sort of natural reservoir on the top of the rook above the cavity. 
The overflow of this reservoir caused, a little behind the 
precipice, a small waterfall of about an inch in width, falling 
from a height of four or five fathoms. The rainfall also served 
to fill it. From time to time a passing cloud replenished this 
reservoir, which was inexhaustible and alrsiiys overflowing. 
The water was brackisli and quite undrinkable, but beautifully 
clear, thougli salt. This stream fell gracefully from the points 
of the massive vegetation, as water drips from the extremity oi 
a hair. 

The idea struck GiUiatt of making use of this 'water to 
regulate the air. Hy means of a funnel made of two or throe 
planks hastily put together, he foinicd sojne pipes, into one of 
which^a top was inserted, and placed a largo puil to act as a lower 
reservoir without chock or counternoise, and finislied ol! by air- 
tight stuffing above and orifices below. Gilliatt, wlio, wo have 
before said, was a bit of an engineer as well as a carpenter, liad 
managed to construct, in^toad of blacksmitlik-^ bellows, which he 
did not possess, a less perfect apparatus than what is known 
nowadays as a “ cayniardelle,^^ but not so rough as that in use 
in iho Pyrenees, termed a ‘‘ trompe.’’ 

He made some of his rye - meal into paste, and also some 
white roj)o into oakum. With this paste and oakum, and some 
wooden wedges, he filled up all the fissures in the rock, leaving 
only a 'small orifice for air, formed of a portion of a powder-flask, 
which he had found on the Durande, and which had been used 
for loading the small signal-gun. This air-hole was directed 
on to a large stone, which he intended to use as the hearth of 
the forge, and was plugged up with a j)iece of tow when not in 
active operation. Then Gilliatt heaped up coal and wood, struck 
Iiis steel on the rocky walli caught the spark in a handful of 
tow, and, with it, kindled his wood and coal into a blaze. He 
tried his blower, and found that it w'orked admirably. Gilliatt 
felt the pride of a Cyclops ; he was master of the castle, the 
air, the fire, and the water. 

Master of the air — for had he not given the wind a kind of 
lung, created in the granite a breathing apparatus, and changed 
tjie draught into a blower ? Master of the water — ^for had he 
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not manufactured a ‘^trompe^' with the etream of the little 
waterfall ? Master of the fire — for had lie not drawn it from the 
rooky walls of the dripping cavern ? 

The cavity was open to the sky, and the smoke easily found 
its way out, blackening tlie curved precipice as it did so. These 
rocks, which had formerly been white with foam, were now 
blackened with soot. 

Gilliatt selected for his anvil a large, round stone of very close 
grain, of about the shape and form required. It was something 
to beat upon, but was dangerous, as it might fly oft* in splinters. 
One of its endt was fliiished oft into a rounded 
might servo, at a pinch, for the conical horn of the anvil ; but the 
other one, that should have had a pyramidical form, was want- 
ing, It was the old stone anvil of the Troglodyte race. The 
surface, which had boon polished by tho waves, was almost as 
strong as steel. 

QilLiatt bitterly regretted not liaving brought his own anvil. 
As he was ignorant of tho fact that tho Durande had been cut 
in two by the storm, he had hoped to have found the carpontorU 
chest, with all the necessary tools, in tho forohold ; but it wau 
that very portion of the vessel that had been carried away. The 
two cavities of the rock, which Gilliatt had utilised, wore close 
together, and both storehouse and forge communicated. Each 
evening, when his work was done, Gilliatt supped on a morsel 
of biscuit, soaked in water, or a sea urchin or a crab, pr a few 
fkataignes de mer^ the only food procurable on the rock ; and th^, 
shivering in the wind, like his knotted cord, ascended to his lair 
s>n the Great Douvre for his night’s rest, 

Tho kind of abstraction in which Gilliatt lived augmented 
the materialism of his occupation. The strong dose of reality 
that he was imbibing frightened him. His severe oorpore^ 
labour took away none of that strange* dazed feeling which he 
experienced at finding himself in such a place, and engaged in 
such an enterprise. Usually, material lassitude is a thread 
which draws us to earth, hut the very strangeness of the work 
that he had undertaken maintained him in a sort of ideal and 
twilight kind of existence. His hammer-strokes seemed to fall 
upi*n the clouds. At other times it appeared as if his tools were 
weapons. He had the singular feeling that he was repelling or 
preparing for some latent peril or attacks Untwisting ropes^ 
tinravellijig threads of canvas from a sail, propping up timbers, 
seemed to nim as though he was fastening warlike instruments. 
The thou8and*and<one cares that he had to take in the efforts of 
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liis task otiJcA l.y feolijig like precautions taken against some 
active and intelligent enemy, whoso aggressions were hardly 
veiled, and thevei’oro easy to aiiticipato. Gilliatt could not put 
his i<lcas into words, but, for all that, ho could conceive the 
ideas themselves. He felt that he was more a warrior than a 
workman. He had taken up hia abode on the rock to tamo and 
to subdue savage nature, and, as the perception grew sti^ongor 
upon him, his intellect expanded. All around him was the wide 
field of labour wasted and lost. Nothing is more av oaring to 
the intellect than to watch the dillusiou of forces in the fathom- 
less and illimitable ocean. The mind craves ^"or an explanation 
of the reason of it all. That vast space — always in motion — the 
ireaseless turmoil of the waters — the clouds that seem ever speed- 
ing upon some errand — the vast, mysterious exercise of power — 
all this is an enigma hard to be solved. To what does this 
constant movement tend ? What do ihoso winds build up ? What 
fearful work are these Titanic blows engaged upon? These 
shocks, those sobs, these cries, what do they end in ? and what 
is the meaning of all this noise and tumult ? Tlie ebb and flow 
of these questions is as eternal as the tide of ocean. Gilliatt 
knew what he was doing, but the agitation that spread all 
around him puzzled him with its constant questions. In a 
purely mechanical way, and by the pressure of circumstances, 
without any other result than a feeling of strange and unconscioua 
bewilderment, Gilliatt, in his solitary reveries, in some Avay or 
other, compared liia labours with the wasted toil of tlie ocean. 
How, indeed, could he eseaijo yielding to, or being influenced 
by, the terrible mystery of the ovor-toiling sea ? How could 
he avoid pondering, as far as his intellect would carry him, upon 
the ceaseless swell of the waves, the cruel perseverance of the 
foam, the daily wasting away of the rocks, the frantic struggles 
of the four winds of heaven? What terror lay hid in the 
thoughts of the perpetual heaving of those unfathomable dcptJia — 
those clouds which soenied to rey)re8erit the endless toil of the 
daughters of D^ulaus ! Was all this labour and pain for no end 
or object? 

No, it could not bo for nothing; but Thou, 0 Unknowu,. alone 
can say for what ! 


o 
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OHAPTEK XI. 

A DISCOVERY. 

r{(.)aics on the coast are sometimes visited Ly mankind, but a 
rock far away on the ocean never. What would people go 
there for ? It is not an island. No supplies can be drawn from 
it. No fruit, no trees, no pasturage, no cattle ; not even a spring 
of fresh water. It is a nudity in the midst of a solitude. It is 
a Man-Rock, with^ precipices above and rugged reefs beneath. 
Nothing is to bo found there but wreck and ruin. This descrip- 
tion of rocks, which, in the old tongue of the sea, are termed 
‘‘solitary,” are, as we have before repeated, wild and strange. 
The sea is there loft wholly to herself ; there she is her own 
mistress. No apparition from the world of land disturbs 
her. Man is an object of terror to the ocean, for she distrusts 
him ; she sedulously hides from him what she is, and the deeds 
that she does. Once safe in the refuge of the rock she feels 
secure, for man will never intrude there. The soliloquy of the 
waves will never be disturbed there. She toils at the roefc, 
roi)air8 its injuries, sharpens its points and renews them when 
they require it. Sho undertakes the perforation of the rock, 
wears down the softer stone and exposes the harder layers ; 
removes, as it were, the flesh, and leaves the skeleton; searches, 
dissects, perforates, grooves and bores, she forms chambers. 
On a large scale, she imitates the sponge — hollows it out in the 
interior and carves it outside. In that secret mountain, which 
is hers, and licrs only, sho has caverns, sanctuaries, and palacea 
She has her splendid and hideous vegetation, composed oi 
floating herbs that tear with the teeth, and monsters that take 
root, and s/ie conceals all thoso terrible magnificences in the dim 
depths of her ocean realm. The isolated rock has no eye to 
watch it, no spy to dog its movements. There she is at liberty 
to develop all that mysterious side df her nature — ^far from man’s 
interference. Here she deposits tho hideous living secretions of 
her life. All her hidden mysteries are here assembled. Pro- 
montories, capes, headlands, breakers and shoals are, we assert, 
real constructions of the ocean. Geological formation is but a 
trifling matter when compared to oceanic construction. Those 
rocks, those houses of tho wave, those pyramids and pits of foam, 
all form part of that mysterious art which the author of this 
book has, in another place, entitled the “Art of Nature,” and 
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havo a gigantic style of their own. Chance and design seem to 
be strangely mingled together. Her works are of every descrip- 
tion — the intricacies of the abode of the pol^T)!, the sublimity of 
the cathedral, the wild extravagance of the pagoda, the grandeur 
of the mountain, the delicacy of the jeweller’s work, and the 
intense terror of the tomb. There are cells similar to those in 
the nest of the wasp ; dens as in a menagerie ; winding passages 
as'in a mole-hill ; dungeons as in a Bastille ; and ambuscades as in 
a camp. They have doors, but they are closed up ; pillars, but 
they are defaced; towers that totter, and bridges that bend. 
The divisions have no convenience : this one islonly for birds, that 
alone for fish. You cannot pass through them. The style of 
architecture varies and changes ; sometimes it obeys, at others 
differs from the laws of building ; breaks off, stops suddenly, 
commences in an arnhivolt, and finishes in an architrave— block 
piled upon block. Enccladus is tlie builder. A strange system 
of dynamics here shows its problems all worked out. Pendent 
stalactites threaten, but never fall. No one can say how those 
giddy heights are piled up. Everywhere there are curves, false 
entrances, chasms, overlianging rocks piled up without reason—* 
a very Babel of architecture broken loose. The mighty 
arehitoct of the Unknown has no settled plan, but yet He 
succeeds in all Ho undertakes. Massive rocks, heaped together 
recklessly, form an enormous monument, obedient to no fixed 
law, but yet retaining their equilibrium. Strength alone is not 
liero ; it is eternity, but, at the same time, confusion. The wild 
quiverings of the wave seem to have been changed to stone by 
the enchanter’s wand. A roof is neither moro nor less than a 
l)Gtrilied tempest. Nothing appeals to the mind more than this 
rude and savage architeciuro — always ready to fall, yet evoi’ 
maintaining its position. It seems a combination of alliance 
and hostility. It is a battle of opposing lines resulting in the 
erection of a mighty edifice formed by the confederacy of those 
ancient antagonists — tlie storm and the ocean. 

The Uouvro Hock is one of the most terrible masterpieces ol 
this strange alliance. 

With all the sinister solicitude of its nature, the sea had com- 
menced and finished it; the snarling wave had licked it into 
shape ; it was dark, treacherous, and hideous — full of hidden 
'mvems. * 

It had a complete system of submarine caves, winding and 
turning and losing themselves in fathomless depths. Some of 
the apertures of tiiis labyrinth were left dry at low tide, and 
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the explorer venture in ; but, should he do so, it was at 

his own risk and peril. Oilliatt had determined, in pursuance 
oi the task that he had undertaken, to explore these winding 
passages. There was not one that was not hideous to the ej^e - 
everywhere was to be seen in them that strange resemblance 
to a slaughterrhouse thrust on the spectator, with all the terrible 
exaggeration of the sea. The traces of blood and murder were 
as apparent there as in the passage between the two Douvres. 
Anyone who has not seen the strange and hideous frescoes with 
which Nature adorns the eternal granite walls of her caves 
can have no idea of? their appalling aspect. These cruel caverus 
were false and treacherous. It was dangerous to linger in 
them : the rising tide filled them to the ceiling. Limpets and 
other productions of the sea abounded in them. Huge masses 
of stones were heaped together in their recesses : some of these 
stones weighed more than a ton; they were of all sizes and 
colours, but the majority were of a deep blood-red. Some of 
them, covered with hairy, slimy weed, seemed like gigantic 
green moles boring their way through the rocks. Many of 
these caverns terminated abruptly in a lofty hall ; others were 
full of narrow passages, which extended through the rock in 
dark winding fissures. These were the streets of the submarine 
city. As they penetrated further into the rock, these fissures 
narrowed so much that it was impossible for a man to make his 
way through them. A lighted torch thrust in showed nothing 
but dark cavities, with water constantly dripping from the roof. 

One day Oilliatt, on an exploring expedition, ventured into 
one of these passages. The state of the tide was favourable ; 
it was a fine, sunny day, and the soa was quite calm. There 
was no fear that any sudden rising of the tide would make the 
attempt dangerous. Two urgent necessities, which we will 
mention, had compelled GUlliatt to undertake this exploration ; 
the first was to gather wreckage to assist him in his labours, 
and the other to collect crabs and crayfish for his food, for 
limpets and other shell-fish were beginning to grow scarce on 
the Douvres. The passage was excessively narrow, and progress 
was most dilBcult, but, seeing a gleam of daylight on ahead, 
Gilliatt made himself as small as he coidd, and squeezed his 
way in. He had reached, without knowing it, the interior of 
the rock upon the rugged points of which Clubin had wrecked 
the Durande. The rock, though preciijitous and inaccessible 
on the outside, was quite hollow within; it had galleries, vaults, 
and chambers, like tke tombs of Egypt’s ancient kings. These 
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winding passagos were the most complicated of all the laby* 
rinths — the work of the water, the undermining of the persevering 
ocean. The branches and passages of this subterranean hollow 
communicated, doubtless, witli the open sea by other passages, 
some opening on to the surface of the sea, whilst others Jiad 
their entrances deep below its waters. It was close to this spot, 
though Gilliatt was ignorant of it, that Cluhin had thrown 
himself into the sea. 

Gilliatt, in this cavern — fit abode for crocodiles, though, fortun- 
ately, there were none there to be feared — crept on, with head 
bent down, clambering and winding, sometii|pieR hitting himself 
auainst the low ceiling, losing his footing and then regaining 
it, and making but slow progress. Little by little the narrow 

E us^-age through which he was advancing widened, a spot of 
alf -light shone on him, and the next moment he found himseii 
at the entrance of a cavern of a very singular description* 


CHAPTER XII. 

THK INTERIOB OF AN ABODE BENEATH THE WAVE, 

The light had appeared at the right moment. A step further^ 
and Gilliatt would have been plunged into a vast pool, possibly 
almost fathomless, w'hose cold, icy waters would paralyse the 
limbs of the stoutest swimmer. There was also no means of 
climbing out of it, as its smooth and precipitous walls offered no 
resting-place for either hand or foot. 

Gilliatt stopped short. The passage, from which he had just 
emerged ended in a narrow, slimy projection standing out from 
the wall ; he put his back to it, and surveyed the scene before 
him. He was in an immense cave. Above his head the ceiling 
somewhat resembled, in shape, the interior of a vast skull that 
htid been recently dissected. The dripping veins of the rock 
above his head resembled the branching fibres and jagged 
sutures of the skull. For a ceiling, there was rock ; for flooring, 
the water. The waves of the ocean, confined between the four 
walk, seemed to form a species of quivering pavement. The 
grotto was closed in on all sides ; not a window, not even a loop- 
hole, no aperture in its walls, no crack in the ceiling ; all the light 
rose up from below, through the water — a strange, weird light 
Gilliatt, whose eyes had become accustomed to this seixu- 
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darknoss, could see well in this strange, dim vault* He had 
often visited the caves of Pldmont, in Jersey; the Creux-Maill^, 
in Guernsey ; the Shops, in Sark — so called because the smug- 
glers placed their goods there for sale ; but none of these cavec 
were to be compared to this subterranean and submarine 
retreat that he had just discovered. Beneath the water at his 
feet, Gilliatt could perceive a sort of chancel arch. This arch, 
a natural ogive, formed by the action of the water, stood be- 
tween two dark and gloomy pillars. It was by this submarine 
entrance that the light filtered through the sea and reached 
the cave — a strangle light coming from the depths of a gulf. 
This gleam spread out like a vast fan, and was reflected on the 
rocks ; its rays, divided into broad, straight bands, showed in 
relief on the darkness below, and grew more brilliant and 
duller as it fell, now upon one irregularity and now upon 
another — seeming as if it came through sheets of glass. There 
was light in the cavern, but it did not seem to emanate from 
any natural source; it seemed, when you gazed upon it, as 
though you had visited some other sphere. The light was a 
riddle, resembling the blue-green gleam from the eye of the 
Sphinx. The whole interior of the cavern looked like a death’s 
head of magnificent splendour and enormous proportions. The 
ceiling was the hollow of the brain, the arch was the mouth, 
but the eyes were wanting. This mouth, alternately swallowing 
and ^ving back the ebb and flow of the waters, opened wide to 
the daylight outside, and seemed to be drinking in the light, 
and vomiting it out .again with bitterness, like certain reason- 
able beings who are filled with all the evil passions of human 
nature. 

The rays of the sun pouring through this inlet, passing 
through the medium of tho sea-wat(?r, woro of a bright green 
colour, and resembled a ray of light from Aldobaran. The water, 
full of this soft brilliancy, looked like a liquid emerald; an 
exquisitely delicate hue of aqua-ma,rine tinted the whole of the 
cavern; the roof, with its cerebral lobes and its rampant ramifica- 
tions, resembling tbe fibres of the nerves, gave out a soft 
reflection of chrysopraso. Tlie ripples of the water reflected 
on the roof wore shimmering, appearing and disappearing 
continually, and glistening in a thousand golden sparkles, as 
though performing some intricate dance, l&e effect was weird 
and spectral, and the looker-on marvelled whether it was re- 

{ ‘oioing over something secured, or delighting at some attempt to 
>e made, tliat rendered this network of living gold so full oi 
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animatioa and brilliancy. Prom tbo ceiling and tbo projections 
of the rock hung librous marine plants, the roots of which, 
penetrating through the granite walls, were, no doubt, steeped 
in some pool situated in the rocks above, wliilst fiom their 
extreme ends pearly drops of water fell one by one. These 
fell into the sea below with a soft and musical sound. The 
whole scene was strange and wonderful; nothing could be 
imagined more exquisite, and yot more full of molanclioly ; it 
was like a palace of Death, in which the owner sat smiling 
and serene. 


CHAPTER XITL 

WIT AT WAS SEEN PLAINLY, AND WHAT WAS SEEN DIMLY. 

A PLACE of shadow, full of light — such was this monstrous care. 

The beat of the surf could be felt throughout tho place. Tlie 
oscillation without raised and depressed tlio surface of tho water 
with a regular deep respiration. It seemed as though this 
mighty green centre was tenanted by a mysterious sentient 
soul, as it rose and then sank into silcnco. 

The water was like some limihd, magic p'* and Gilliatt 
could perceive, at various unknown depths, several submerged 

f )oints and surfaces of projecting rocks, tinged, as they were 
ower in the waters, with a deeper and darker green. There 
were several dark hollows, probably unfathomable. 

On each side of the submarine porch wore rough, depressed 
archways, full of deep shadow within, loading to sinell lateral 
caves, sideways to the central cavern, accessible, perhaps, at very 
low tides. These fissures had roofs, in tho form of inclined 
planes, or at angles more or less obtuse. Small beaches, a few 
feet in width, left bare by tho lido, lay at tho outrauco of those 
recesses, and were losi in them. Here and there long pieces of 
seaweed undulated between the waves, like tresses of hair 
quivering in the wind, whilst occasional glimpses could bo 
caught of huge forests of marine vegetation. Both above and 
beneath tho water the whole wall of the cavern, from the top to 
the bottom, from the summit of the vault to whore the sides lost 
themselves in the Jblack shadow of the waves, was lined with 
lhat botanic growth of the sea so rarely visible to the human 
eye, which the ancient Spanish mariners called praderias de mar» 
A thick mossy growth, having all the shades of the olive, 
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concealed, whilst it cnlar^^ed, the projections of the rook. From 
every curve and protuberance hung the thin^ fluted strips 
of seaAveod whicli sailors use as a weather-glass, and their 
glossy bands waved gently in the light breeze which permeated 
the cave. 

Beneath this growth peeped forth, by fits and starts, some of 
the rarest gems of ocean jewellery— ivory shells, strombi| 
mitre sliells, helmet shells’ small cuttle-fish; univalves, 
struthiolaires, and ten anted cerites. The bell-shaped patellce, 
resembling microscopic wigwams, clung ch^sely to the rocks, 
and formed themselves into villages, in the streets of winch 
Meandered the osciaorion, or beetle of the sea. There- were not 
many large pebbles in these grottoes, but where they wore, the 
shell-fish took refuge between them. Shell-fish are the noblemen 
of the ocean, and, adorned in all their grand attire, avoid the rough 
contact of the pebble nopulation. The glittering heaps of them 
in certain spots below the waves gave out a brilliant irridiscence, 
through which the eye could catch occasional glimpses of azure, 
mother-of-pearl, and gold, mingled with all the tints of the sea. 
On the divisLcm of the cavern, a little above the water line, was a 
singiilarly magnificent plant, w^hich clung like a border to the 
seaweed, and appeared to continue andcomi)let0 it. This plant — 
thick, fibrous, and inextricably enterfcwined, and of a very dork 
hue— displayed to the gaze confused and dusky sheets, dotted 
all over with little flowers of the colour of la/pi% lazuli. Seen 
through the nucleus of the water, these flowers glowed 
brilliantly, m-id seemed to resemble bright blue flames. Above the 
water they Avere flowers, beneath it they were sapphires; so that 
the waA^es, rising and inuiiclatiiig the floor of the cave, which wag 
clothed with these plants, seemed to encrust the ro<jk Avith jewela 
At every upheaving of the waters, whi(;h appeared as if acted 
upon by a gigantic lung, these flowers grew more and more 
niagnificont, and as it sunk, they once again lost their brilliant) 
hues. Melancholy resemblance to human destiny ! inhalation 
is life, and exhalation is death. One of the wonders of the 
cavern was the rock itself — Avith a wall here, an arch there, and 
hero again a pillar ; it was in some places rude and naked, and in 
others delicately sculptured. Mind seemed to have been mingled 
in its formation with the crude stupidity of the ^anite. It was 
the wondrous produce of the hands of oceaij. Here was a face 
of the wall, regularly cut, and covered with round bosses in 
various positions, almost resembling work in basrelief. 
Gazing upon the sculpture you could have imagined Prometheus 
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designing the plan for execution by Michael Angelo. It 
seemed as if, with a few strokes of the hammer, the genius could 
have completed what the giant had begun. In other spots the 
rock was damascened like the shield of a Saracenic warrior, or 
engraved like a Florentine goblet. Tliere were panels like 
Corinthian bronzes, and arabesques such as you see on the 
portals of a mosque and Itunio stones, with the faint imprints of 
claws marked upon them. Marine plants, throwing out tendrils 
on all sides, crossed and recrossed on a bod of golden lichens, 
covered the walls with their threadlike branches. The cavern 
had in some places all the delicate fretwark to be found 
in the Moorish palace of Grenada. It was, in. short, the mooting 
of barbarism and the jeweller’s art, united in all the magnificent 
deformity of the architecture of chance. 

The glorious stains of the ocean covered the walls with a 
tapestry of velvet. The precipitous sides were festooned with 
flowering marine creepers, clmging firmly to every projection, 
and whose ornamental designs seemed to have been arranged by 
a human intelligence. Strange plants, radiant with blossom, 
showed themselves here and there, festooned with cunning skill* 
Every design was tliere, and all in perfect taste and harmony. 
The wondrous light that rose from beneath the wave, combining 
the twilight of ocean with gleams from Paradise, blended 
togetlier all the rugged features of the place in one soft diffusion 
of colour. Eacli ripple was a prism in itself. Every outline 
beneath these irridiscent undulations had the effect of forming 
chromatic tints seen through two convex glasses, like solar 
spectres flofiting upon the sea. In this diaphanous dawn, frag- 
iiionts of the rainbow seemed to be submerged in the waves. 
In distant corners of tlie cavern the wave appeared filled with a 
kind of moonlight ; every possible splendour seemed to be 

5 ‘oined and united together, forming a weird, nocturnal effect. 
Nothing could be mure strange and enigmatical than the wild 
splendour of the cave. Enchantment seemed to have constructed 
it by her magic spell. The fantastic vegetation and the rude 
formation of the rook agreed and opposed each other, the utter 
difference producing perfect harmony. Nothing could liave 
caused a more exquisite effect than this apparentiy ill*as8orted 
union. The vegetation climbed over the projections of the 
walls, and seemed to#covGr them with caresses. The kisses of 
the bare rock and the wild plants had a strange and wonderful 
effect. The massive pillars had their capitals garlanded with 
slende^; creepers, and a quiver ran through the body as th« 
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thcuglit flashed across the mind of fairy fingers caressing the 
feet of monstrous behemoths. The rock supported the ereeperi 
and the creeper clung to the rock with a grace that had some- 
thing terrible in it. The union of all these opposing elements 
resulted in a va^e, mysterious kind of beauty. 

The works of nature, not loss magnificent in their way than 
the works of art, have an absolutism entirely their own, and 
force it upon the mind. The unexpected governs the spirit ; it 
forces a premeditation upon you beyond the power of man to 
resist, and never is it more irresistible than when it suddenly 
emerges from iHt splendour of the terrible. 

The cave, if we may venture to call it so, was sideralised. 
The mind had to yield to the unexpected revelations that assailed 
it. The whole crypt was filled with the light of the Apocalypse. 
You were not even sure that the thing itself existed. A reality, 
stamped with an impossibility, stared you in the face. You 
gazed upon it, you touched it, and yet you could hardly beliovo 
in it. 

Was it the light of day that shone in from that window 
beneath the wave? Was it really water that rippled and 
shimmered in that dusky pool? That gateway, those arches, 
were they not merely airy shapes fashioned to deceive the eye 
of man? Was it really stone upon which your feet trod? 
Would not all these pillars fade and melt away like vapour ? 
What was all that gem-like heap of shells that was visible ? 
How far was this from life, from earth, from man? AVhat 
strange spell controlled this mysterious twilight ? What 
strange emotion, almost resembling a feeling of awe, mingled 
with the restless swajdng — the plants of ocean moving with 
every ripple. 

The cave was of an oblong shaj^e, and at the end rose a 
Cyclopean arch, in perfect proportion, giving entrance to a 
shadowy chamber. It was a cavern within a cavern — the sanc- 
tuary ot* the tabernacle, Behind a sheet of brilliant green, a 
veil to this temple of the sea, standing above the water, was a 
square stone, resembling an altar, surrounded on all sides by 
water. It seemed as if a goddpss had just quitted it. You 
could not refrain from picturing to yourself that beneath that 
vaulted roof, upon that altar, unformed by human skill, dwelt 
some celestial being, who, ever pensive *in her naked beauty, 
became iuvisiblo as mortal tread approached her sanctuaiy. It 
was difflcult to conceive that this glorious chamber had not some 
such inhabitant. Au effort of the will might conjure up the vision 
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in all i£s beauty. A flood of cbasto light falling upon white 
shoulders, hardly seen ; a forehead radiant as the dawn, an 
Olympian visage of the most exquisite oval type ; a bosom such 
as the sculptor’s art has not yet portrayed; arms modestly 
crossed ; a wealth of golden hair flowing down, unconfmed by 
any fillet ; a form of perfect symmetry, white as the driven 
snow, half shrouded by a sacred cloud; the shape of a nymph, 
the appearance of a virgin — a Venus rising from the sea, an Eve 
emerging from chaos — such was the dream that floated before 
the mind as tlie eyes gazed on the chamber. It seemed iinpop!- 
siblo that such a phantom had not been therei* A woman, in all 
her ma;]osty of naked beauty, with a shining star upon her 
forehead, might have been seated upon that altar not long before. 
Upon that i)odostal, from which emanated a sentiment of 
ineffable ecstasy, you could picture to yoursolf a living, breathing 
form, all whiteness and beauty. The spirit of the place, an 
Aniphitrite — a Tethys — a Diana, subject to the power of love — 
a statue of the ideal, gleaming through the shadows with eyes 
of love and tenderness. It was she who, on her departure, had 
left behind her that light — a species of luminous perfume issuing 
from her star-bedecked form. The glamour of the phantom was 
no longer there ; you could no longer see the figure, made only 
to be seen by the invisible, but you felt that it had been there ; 
there was that sensation in every ner\’^e and fibre of the body 
which is voluptuousness itself. The goddess herself was absent, 
but her divinity was there. The beautiful grotto was a fit 
receptacle for such a tenant. It was for the sake of this pre- 
siding spirit, for this pearl-like fairy, for this queen of gentle 
breezes, for this exquisite creation of the wave, it was for her 
sake — at least, so the mind would have one believe — that the 
entrance to the cavern liad been so carefully concealed, so that 
nothing might disturb the repose of the b(?autiful spirit, for 
wliom gloom is respect, and silence homage. 

Gilliatt, who was one of nature’s seers, stood musing and 
filled with every variety of thought. 

All of a sudden, a few feet below him, in the brilliniit trans- 
parency of the waters which gleamed like liquified diamonds, 
ho was aware of the movement of some mysterious object. A 
species of long, ragged band was moving gently through tho 
ripxding waters. It was not floating however, but darted 
rapidly about from side to side, evidently endowed with motive 

E ower. This object was something of the shape of a jester’s 
auble covered with small protuberant points. Theso points 
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had a flabby appearance, and a ntrange, quivering motion, and 
seemed covered with a peculiar dust, upon which the water had 
no effect. It did more than create a feeling of terror — it was 
foul and loathsome. As you gazed on it you felt that it was 
something monstrous. It appeared to be alive, unless, indeed, 
the whole thing was a delusion. It made for the more shadowy 

S ortion of the cavern, and disappeared in the darkness. The 
eep shadows of the waves became darker and darker as ito 
illiuamed form glided into them and disappeared from view. 
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CHAPTER L 

WORKING WITHOUT TOOLS. 

The visitor fouiiJ it hard to quit this cavern ; tlie entrance had 
been inconvenient, and the exit was more difficult still. Qilliatt, 
however, succeeded in reaching his starting-point, and felt no 
inclination to return. He had not found in it what he sought 
for, and he had no time to indulge in mere curiosity. He put 
his forge into work ; he wanted tools, and so set about making 
them. For fuel he had the wreck ; water was his motive power, 
the wind was his boUows, a stone for an anvil ; for art, he had 
his instinct, and for power, his will. 

Oilliatt put all Ills heart and soul into the gigantic task that 
ho had undertaken. 

The weatlier seemed inclined to lend him all possible aid. It 
remained perfectly dry, without any equinoctial gales. The 
month of March came in with fine weather. The days 
lengthened. The bright blue sky, the calm of the vast ocean, 
and the peaceful serenity of the noontide, all seemed to exclude 
every idea of evil intentions on the part of the elements. U’he 
sea glittered brightly in the rays of the sun. A kiss is o'teu 
the prelude to an act of treachery, and in such caresses the sea 
is no niggard. A woman’s smilo is not always to bo trusted. 
There was very little wind ; the hydraulic bellows worked all 
the blotter lor this — too much wind would have bfjoii au 
impediment. Gilliatt possessed n saw, and ho manufactiirod a 
file ; with the saw he attacked the wood, and with his lilo the 
metal ; then he made use of the two iron liands of the black- 
smith — the pincers au^ the pliers. The pincers grasp, the pliers 
handle the work; one acts like the wrist, the other like the 
fingers. A tool-chest is an organism of itself. Little by little, 
GiUiatt manufactured his auxiliaries, and constructed his 
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weapons of warfare. Ho xnado a screen for Ids forge witli a 
piece of tarpaulin. 

One of his principal labours was the assorting and repairing 
of hia pulleys. Ho mended the blocks and sheaves ; ho cut off 
the shattered extremities of the joists, and re-shaped them. Ho 
had, as wo have said, for his carpentry, a number of pieces of 
wood of every description stowed away, and sorted according to 
shape, size, and material — oak in one place, pine in another; the 
curved pieces, like riders, separated from the straight pieces 
like binding stakes. This formed liis reserve of supports and 
lovers, of which Ko might stand in great need at any moment. 

Any one who dosiros to j)ut together tackle for hoisting has 
to provide liimself with beams and small cables. But these 
alone are not sufficient: he requires ropes. Gillintt repaired the 
cables, both great and small. Ho frayed out the tom sails, and 
tlnis procured excellent yam, with whicli lie made twine, and 
with this twine he spliced the ropes. TJioso joins, however, 
were liable to rot, and it was therefore necessary to make use of 
the cordage as soon as possible. He had only been able to 
make white tow, for ho was without tar. When ho had finished 
with the ropes, he ^vent to work upon the chains. He was able, 
thanks to the lateral point of the anvil, to forgo large and solid 
rings. With these rings he joined the pieces of broken chain, 
and formed them into lengths. To work alone at a forgo is very 
trying ; he managed, however, to do it somehow. It is true that 
ho had only to make small articles, and that ho could hold them 
in one hand with his pincers, whilst he hammered with the 
other. Ho cut into convenient longtlis the iron bars of the 
captain’s bridge, and liammerod one end into a point and the 
other into a broad, flat head, thus making largo spike nails ol 
about a foot in length. 

Those nails are much used in bridge-building, and are useful 
in fixing material to the rocks. Why did Gilliatt take all this 
trouble? 

Wo shall see presently. 

He had several times to put a fresh edge to his axe, and to 
file the teeth of his saw ; for doing the latter work he had made 
for himself a three-sided file. 

He sometimes made use of the capstan of the Durande ; the 
hook of the chain broke, he manufactured another. By aid of 

E iuoers wd pliers, and using his chisel like a tumsmrew, he 
egan M remove the paddle-wheels, and, after some trouble, he 
succeeded. He was able to do tMs; because they were of a 
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pof ulxar make. He contrived to stow the wheels away in the 
paddle-boxes which protected them. With these, GUliatt made 
two large boxes, in which he placed all the pieces of the wheels, 
carefully numbered. 

The bit of chalk that he had found came in very handy for 
this work. 

Ho placed the two packing-cases on the strongest part of tho 
deck of tho Durande. 

When this preliminary work was over, Gilliatt found himself 
f ICO to face with his great diiliculty, and that was how to dispose 
of the engines. 

To take tho x^addle-wheels to pieces had been practicable, but 
to do the same to the engines was imj)Ossible. 

Ill the first place, Gilliatt knew very little about its mechanism. 
Ho might, Avorkiiig as ho should, at liaphazard, do it some 
fatal injury. Even should ho imprudently endeavour to take 
it to pieces bit by bit, lio required other tools than those 
that ho possessed, or which ho could make in a cave, with the 
wind for bellows and a stone for an anvil. In attempting to 
take the engine to pieces there was great risk of destroying it 
entirely. 

Here he seemed to bo placed in the presence of an uttei 
impossibility. 

A high wall seemed to stand between him and success. 

What was to be done ? 


CHAPTER n. 

A STUPENDOUS TASK. 

3xmATT had an idea of his own. 

Ever since the mason-carpenter of Salbris, in the sixteenth 
sentury, when science was still in its infancy — ^before the 
Araontons had found the first law of friction, Lakin, the second, 
or Colomb, the third — ^without guide or counsel ; with no other 
assistant than a child — ^his son — with clumsy tools, solved, in 
tho clock-tower of the church of Oharit^-sur-Loire, five or six 
problems in which static^ and dynamics were inextricably mixed 
up, like cart-wheels in a street block. Since that wonderful and 
unheard-of operation, by which, he found means, without breafc- 
^ ing a single wire or throwing the cog of a single wheel out of 
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gear, to lower, in one piece, by a wonderfully simple invention, 
from the second story to the first, the massive clock, manufactured 
of iron and copper, as large as a watchmanVs box, with its 
movement, cylinders, barrels, drums, hi'oks, and weights — on« 
of which weighed five hundred pounds — its bells, peals, its 
apparatus for striking the hours, and all its conipli<iated 
machinery — since this man, whose name even has been lost, 
completed this miracle, no such bold attempt, such as Gilliatt 
contemplated, has ever been undertaken. 

Qilliatt^s operation was more difficult, therefore his bucc<.‘B 3 
would be mo»e glorious. 

The weight, the delicacy of the apparatus, the complication 
of difficulties of all kinds were as great in moving the engines 
of the Durande as of the clock of Charite-sur-Loire. 

The Gothic mechanic had an assistant, iu the shape of his son. 
GKlliatt was quite alone and unaided. There was a crowd from 
Meung-sur-Loire, from Nevers, and oven from Orleans, which, 
at need, could have assisted the mason of Salbris, and who 
certainly encouraged him by their sympathising applause' 
GiUiatt h id no one near him — no sound, save the wind, no crowd, 
save the tumultuous waves of the ocean. 

There is nothing equal to the timidity of rashness, uuless it 
be its dariog. Where ignorance becomes bold she has a sort of 
compass to work by, and that compass is an intuition of the 
truth, oftener more apparent to the mind of simplicity than to 
the brain of pJiilosophy, 

To be ignorant invites you to endeavour. 

Ignorance is a dream, and curiosity, which ever forms part of 
a droain, develops into a power. 

Knowledge often prevents great attempts. Had Gama pos* 
BGssed experience, he would have recoiled from the attempt to 
double the Cape of Storms. Had Christopher Columbus bc(.»n 
a good geogfrapher, he would never have discovered Amorioa, 

The soeond man who ascended to the summit of Mount Jllano 
was a learned man — Saussure ; the first was a shepherd — Dalinat. 

Hut, we may remark, tliat these cases which we have cited are 
exceptions, and in no way detract from science, which will evi r 
maintain its place. An ignorant man may hit upon a discovery 
by chance, but the scientific man invents. 

Giiliatt’s boat was still at anchor in the little bay, where the 
sea left it in peace, and he had, as the reader will remember, 
arranged everything so as to maintain free communication with 
her. He one day measured her carefully all over, especially 
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her breadth of beam ; then he returned to the Diirande and 
measured the floor of the engine-room* This» without the 
wheels, was just two feet less than the breadth of his boat, eo 
that he could get the engine into it. 

But how was he to get it there ? 


i CHAPTER in. 

OILLIATT’s MA8TEKPIECE. 

Any fisherman who would have been foolish enough, at this 
season of the year, to linger about the scene of Oilliatt’s labours 
would have been repaid for his courage by a very strance sight 
between the Douvres Bocks, and this is what he womd have 
seen: Four powerful beams, placed at equal distances from 
each other, stretching from one t)ouvro to the other, and jammed 
firmly between the rooks, thus making their hold very secure. 
On the Little Douvre their extremities rested on projections of 
the rock. On the Great Douvre their ends had been driven 
forcibly into the face of the rock by blows of a hammer, wielded 
by the powerf^ hand of a workman standing upon the beam 
which he was driving in. These supports were longer than the 
space between the rocks, hence the firmness with which they 
were fixed, and the incline which they had. They formed an 
acute angle from the Great Douvre, and an obtuse one from the 
Little Douvre. Their inclination was only slight, but it was not 
same in all, which was a defect. But for this they might 
have been supposed to be prepared for the laying of a ship’s 
deck. To these four beams were attached four sets of hoisting 
apparatus, each one of which had its pendent and tackle fall, 
with the strange peculiarity of having the blocks with two 
sheaves at one extremity of the beam, and a single pulley at 
the other. Tliis distance, which was too great not to bo 
hazardous, was, perhaps, necessitated by the operations to be 
effected. The blocks were strong, and the pulleys finn. Cables 
were attached to this tackle, which, from a distance, looked like 
mere threads ; and beneath this aerial suspension of blocks and 
timber the huge wreck of the Durande seemed suspended in the 
air by slender bands. 

But she was not yet suspended. 

Under the cross-beams, eight perpendicular apertures had been 
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cut in the deck — four on the starboard side and four on the port 
Bide of the engines, and eight others underneath tlieni, tlirough 
the keel. Four cables, descending vertically from four blocks, 
entered through the holes in the deck, and passed out again by 
the apertures in the keel underneath the machinery, and re- 
entered the vessel at the other side, passing upward through the 
deck, returned to where they had started from, and were secured 
round the beams. Here a tackle held them fast together, bound 
to a single cable, capable of being guided by one man's arm. 
This single cable passed over a hook and through a dead-eye, 
which kept it in chock, and completed the apparatus. This 
combination enabled the four pulleys to work together, and 
acted as a complete check upon the suspending powers, forming 
a kind of dynamical rudder in the hands of the sujicrintendont 
of the operation, and maintaining every portion in a proper 
balance. This very ingenious mode of hoisting had some of the 
simple qualities of the Weston pulley of the present day, united 
with the ancient polyspasten of Vitruvius. Gilliatt had utilised 
the idea, though ho had never heard of Vitruvius — who died 
many years back; or Weston — who is alive now. The lenjith of 
the cables differed accoi’ding to the unequal slope of the beams, 
and, by this means, corrected the inequality. The ropes were 
dangerous, for the white twine with which they were spliced 
might break; chains would have been bettor, but tiien chains 
would have 8lij)ped on the tackle. 

The whole arrangement was full of faults, but, as the work of 
one man, and ho all unskilled in such matters, it was simply 
miraculous. We have been forced to abridge the explanation of 
the apparatus. Many details have been necessarily omitted 
which would render the arrangements more clear, perhaps, to 
experts, but would only prove a source of confusion to others. 

The top of the funnel passed betw'een the two middle beams. 

Without being aware of what he was doing, Gilliatt had 
played the part of an unconscious plagiarist, and liad, after the 
lapse of threo centuries, reproduced the mechanism of the 
carpenter of Salbris — a species of mechanism full of errors, and 
dangerous to the person who directed its operations. Lot nr 
remark here, that even the greatest fanlts in construction d^ 
not prevent machinery from working in some sort of a mannei 
or other. It may go clumsily, but it moves and works. The 
obelisk in the Square of St. Peter's, at Borne, was raised in its 

S esition contrary to all the rules of statics. The carriage of the 
aar, Peter the Great, was so built that it seemed ready to 
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oyesrhim at each rotation of the wheels, but, for all that, it went 
along fairly. What numerous faults there were in the 
macninery at Marly! Everything almost was wrongly put 
together. Yet, in spite of that, it at least gave Louxs XIV. 
sufficient water to drink. 

Gilliatt liad every confidence in his plan, and was so certain 
of success that he had fixed on his boat, the last time that ho 
paid her a visit, two pairs of iron rings on each side, exactly 
corresponding to the four rings on board the Durande to which 
the chains of the funnel were fastened. Gilliatt’s mind had 
evidently conceived a very complete and settled plan. Having 
©very chance against him, ho felt that the best thing that he 
could do would bo to multiply every precaution. He made 
several arrangements which seemed unnecessary — a sure sign 
that he had considered the matter thoroughly. His manner o/ 
setting to work would, as we have observed, have puzzled tf 
lookor-on, even though familiar with mechanical operations. 
Any spectator of his labours — one, for instance, who had seen 
him, with tremendous exertion, and at the risk of breaking his 
neck, driving in eight or ten of the great nails which he had 
made, into the bases of the two Douvres, at the entrance of the 
rocky passage, would hardly have comprehended the use to 
which these nails were to be put, and would most probably have 
asked why all this trouble was being taken. If, however, he 
had seen Gilliatt measuring that large portion of the bulwarks 
which, it will be remembered, adhered to the wreck, then 
fastening a small cable to the upper edge, then cutting it away 
with blows of Ills hatchet from the broken fastenings which 
still hold it in its place, and finally, by the aid of the tide pulling 
it through the rugged channel, which moved it from below 
whilst Gilliatt dragged it from above, and, by dint of great 
labour, fasten with the cable this heavy mass of planks and 
beams — ^wider than the entrance of the passage itself — to the 
spikes driven into the base of the Little Douvre, the spectator 
would have, perhaps, found it even more difficult to comprehend, 
and might have felt surprise why Gilliatt, if he wanted, for the 
purpose of carrying on his operations more easily, to clear the 
channel between the two Douvres of all wreckage, had not 
permitted this hu^o mass to fall into the sea, and be carried 
away by the receding tide. • 

But Gilliatt, probably, had reason for all that he did* In 
order to fix the nails fimly in the base of the rocks he had 
taken advantage of every crack and crevice into whidi he ha4 
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first wedged pieces of wood, and into them had then driven 
the nails. He had had the design of doing some similar work 
in the two reeks which rose up at the other end of the passage 
on the eastern side, and put plugs of wood into all the crevices, 
as though ho decided to prepare them for the reception of the 
iron spikes. But this appeared to bo a simple precaution on 
his part, and, for economy’s sake, he could not afford to be 
too mvish of his material, but only to use it as occasion required. 
This was an additional hindrance to his toil. 

When the first labour was over, another cropped up. Qilliatt 
passed without hesitation from one to the other, with the stride 
and strength of a giant. 


OHAPTEE IV. 

SUB RB. 

The appearance of the man who had accomplished all these 
tremendous achievements was terrible to look upon. 

Gilliatt, in his arduous toil, exhausted nearly all his strength, 
and with difficxilty regained it. Privations on the one hand, 
and weariness on the other, had emaciated him very much. His 
hair and beard had grown long and ragged. He had but one 
shirt left that was not in tatters. He went about with bare feet, 
for the wind had carried away one shoe, whilst the sea had 
made a prey of the other. Splinters from his makeshift anvil 
had covered his hands and arms with cuts and scratches : these, 
though not deep, were rendered very painful by the sharpness of 
the air and the salt water. 

He suffered from hunger, cold, and thirst. His can of fresh 
water was exhausted. His rye-meal had been used or eaten, 
and he had only a little biscuit remaining, which he had to 
break with his teeth — all the water,, in which he used to steep it, 
having been used. Little by little, and day by day, his strength 
decreased. 

The terrible rook was draining away his life. Where to get 
drink was the first question; how to procure food was the 
eecond; where to sleep was the third. He eat, when he was 
ftble to catch a crayfish or a crab. He drank, when he saw a 
sea-bird alight on a rock ; then he would damber up to the 
*A9ot and, perhaps, be rewarded by finding a little fresh water 
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in some cavity of tlie rock. He drank after the bird, sometimes 
even with it; for the gulls and seamews had become accustomed 
to his appearance, and no longer flew away from him. However 
hungry he might be, he never attempted to injure them. He 
had, as it will be remembered, a superstitious feeling regardirg 
the feathered race. The birds, on their side — now that his hair 
was long and shaggy, and his beard unkempt — had no longer 
any fear of him. The change in his appearance had inspired 
them with confidence ; they looked upon him no more as a man, 
but classed him with the wild beasts. 

The birds and Gilliatt were now excellent friends. Friends in 
adversity, they mutually aided each other. As long as any rye- 
meal remained, he would break up little portions of tho cakes 
he made, and scatter them about for their food, and, in their 
turn, they guided him to the spots whore ho could find fresh 
water. He devoured the shell-fish that he collected raw, as he 
found that, eaten thus, they in some measure quenched his 
thirst. As for the crabs, he cooked them ; and, having no pot 
to boil them in, ho roasted them between two stones brought to 
a red heat in his fire, after the fashion of the savage inhabitants 
of the Feroo Islands Hut nowtlie equinoctial season had begun 
to declare itself, and rain had comnjcnued to fall — a really hostile 
rain. No showers or heavy falls, but long, shaq), firm, pene- 
trating points, which j^iercod through his clothes to his skin, and 
through his skin to his very bones. Tho rain yielded but little 
water for drinking purposes, but did not tho loss drench him 
completely. 

Niggardly in granting assistance, prodigal in heaping misery 
upon misery, such was this rain — an unkind blow from the sky. 
During a whole week Gilliatt endured the downpour, night and 
ilay. The rain was the greatest cruelty that tho firmament could 
have inflicte*! on him. 

During the night, in his rocky lurking- [uac'c, bis wearied 
frame could only enjoy a little slumber from its utter exhaustion. 
.Large gnats which frequent the borders of the sea stung him, 
and he awoke covered with groat blisters. 

He suflered from a kind of low fever, which gave him a 
fictitious strength ; tliis fever, whilst acting as a help, ruins the 
nonsiitution. 'I5y mere instinct ho chesved the mossi-.s, or sucked 
tlie leaves of tho wild cocheleria — a few straggling plants of which 
grew in the dry crevices of the rocks. Ho, however, paid ))ut i 
little attention to his sufi'erings. Ho could give uo time from J 
his work to think of Ids own privations. He was getting on i 
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well mth the rescue of the engines of the Durande ; that was 
■ufflcient for him. Very frequently his work compelled him to 
plunge into the sea, and, after swimming a short distance, to 
land again. He simply dropped into the water, and left it, as a 
man might walk from one room to the other in his house. 

His clothes were always wet now. They were soaked in rain- 
water, which continually remains damp ; and salt-water, which 
neyer dries up. Gilliatt lived in a constantly drenched condition. 
But you can habituate yourself to live soaked through. Those 
poor Irish families — old men, mothers, young girls, only half 
dad, and little children who pass the winter in the open air, 
exposed to the rain and snow, all huddled together in the street 
comers of London — ^live and die, not knowing what it is to be 
dry. 

To be drenched to the skin, and to suffer all the agonies of 
thirst, was a strange species of torture to which Gilliatt grew 
accustomed. At times ho sucked the rain-drops from his coat 
sleeve. The fires which ho kindled were hardly sufficient to 
warm him. Fire in the open air does not impart much warmth ; 
you are roasted on one side and frozen on tho other. 

Even when Gilliatt was i)or8piring lie shivered. In the midst 
of a fearful silence, lie felt about him a strong spirit of 
opposition. He could detect tho element of hostility closing 
around him. 

Nature has a melancholy Ifbn possumus. The non-activity of 
nature is like a veiled menace. A cloud of unpleasantness 
surrounded him. He suffered from bums and shivering; the 
fire eat into his flesh ; the water froze him ; thirst throw him into 
a fever ; tho wind tore his clothes ; hunger gnawed at his vitals. 
The combination of all these ills brought hm down to tho lowest 
depth of exhaustion. Obstacles, temible in their nature, closed 
in upon him in silence, apparently irresponsible for the ills that 
they wroo inflicting, but full of a terrible unanimity, and ho felt 
them weigh him down inexorably. He had no means of 
escaping from them. It was as though he was persecuted bj 
some living being. It was impressed upon Gilliatt’s inner 
consciousness that there was some hidden hatred working 
against him. He could avoid it by flight, but as ho had elected 
to remain at his post, he must face it out. He had against him 
an impenetrable hostility ; could he not expel it, it would get 
; the better of him ? It ! What ? Who was it ? The unknown. 
It clasped him tightly, pressed him almost to suffocation, and 
9tappea his breath. He was being slowly murdered by the 
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invisible; each day the mysterious vice gave an extra turn. 
The situation of Gllliatt, in the midst of all these disquietudes, 
resembled an unfair duel, in which someone is playing a traitor’s 
part. 

The combination of unknown powers environed him. He felt 
that tliore was a conspiracy on f(X)t to get rid of him. It is 
thus that the iceberg chases the wandering block that has been 
detached from it. With the air of having scarcely touched 
him, this conspiracy had rent his clothes to tatters, had left him 
bleeding and in distress, and, so to speak, disabled him before 
the batfle had commenced. He did not cease from his toil, for 
all these oppositions ; but as the work itself progressed, the 
worker lost ground. It might be said that cruel nature, 
dreading the bold spirit that he exhibited, had adopted the plan 
of attacking his bodily powers. 

Gilliatt maintained a bold front, and waited. The sea had 
commenced the attack. Would the sea continue it ? 

The twin-rocks of the Douvros — tliose granite dragons am- 
bushed in the open sea — had granted him a shelter. They had 
permitted him to enter and do as he wished ; but their hospitality 
was that of the wild beast who w^elcomes the traveller to his 
den with open jaws. 

The deseri, the trackless surface, the unfathomable space all 
around him and over his head, so filled with opposition to the 
will of man. 

^ The silent, relentless determination of phenomena following 
the course mapped out for them. 

The mighty general hxws of nature, implacable and passive, 
with all their ebbs and flows ; the rocks themselves, gloomy 
Pleiads, whose every point is a star amidst the abysses — a centre 
of the irradiation of currents ; the wdnd, indescribable, plot to 
strangle w’ith blighting contempt the rashness of a mortal. 
The blasts of winter, tJie clouds, the waves that besieged him 
and slowdy closed around him and imprisoned him, separating 
him from all companionship, like a dungeon built up stone by 
stone around a living man. Everything hostile to him — nothing 
on his side — he felt himself abandoned in solitude, enfeebled, 
forgotten, and broken down. His stores were gone, his tools 
broken or defective ; he suffered the pangs of hunger and thirst 
by day, and the freezing cqld by night. His sufferings had 
inflicted upon him wounds, tatters, and rags, under which were 
painful sores, mangled hands, bleeding feet, emaciated limbs, 
pallid cheeks, eyes burning witli the glance of fever, but in 
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them, for all that, the fixed light of determination. Magnificent 
light !— the visible li^ht of will ! The eye of man ia 80 constructed 
that it shows the virtue latent within. The pupil of it tells 
how much true courage lurks in our system. 

All Gilliatt^s efforts seemed to tend towards the impossible ; 
success was slow and doubtful, and much had to be spent to 
attain a slight result, and this it was that imbued the struggle 
with a nobility and pathos peculiarly its own. 

That so many preparations, so much toil, so many careful 
tentatives, such nights of danger, and such days of hardship 
should have been necessary in order simply to put up four beams 
over a wreck, and to sort and place upon one side that portion 
of it that was worth saving, and to adjust four blocks, with 
their ropes, was but one of the miseries attendant upon his 
lonely task. 

This^onely task Gilliatt had undertaken ; indeed, he had chosen 
it of his own free will. Dreading an associate — ^for an associate 
might have proved a rival — he had undertaken the affair alone. 
The crushing enterprise, the risk, the danger, the toH which 
daily increased, the probable dostmction of the salvor with his 
own work of salvage — famine, fever, nakedness, and distress — 
he had chosen all these for himself! Such was his sublime 
egotism. Ho resembled a man confined in a terrible room, from 
which the air is being gradually pumped out. Vitality was 
leaving him slowly but surely, and yet he scarcely perceived it. 
But though bodily strength may fail, the will still remains. 

Faith is but a secondary power, subordinate to the superior 
one of will. The mountains, which are proverbially said to be 
moved by faith, are as nothing beside the miracles which will 
can accomplish. All the ground that Gilliatt lost from weakness 
ho regained by fixity of purpose. The wasting away of the 
physical man under the devouring influence of the wildness of 
the elements only served to give power and vigour to tlio moral 
side of his nature. Gilliatt was sensible of no fatigue, or, to 
speak more correctly, he would not yield to it. The soul that 
refuses to yield to the weakness of the body is an immense 
power in itself. 

He could see nothing but the graduated steps in the 
progress of his task. He was miserable without knowing it. 
Ills end, which he had so nearly attained, cloaked him with 
illitsions. 

Ho submitted to all his sufferings with no other thought than 
tliat contained in the one word, “ Forw'ard I The intoxication 
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of his work flew to his head — the strength of the will is a potent 
drug. Its effeots are termed heroism. 

Gilliatt had become a kind of ocean Job, but he was a Job 
that wrestled with difficulties — a Job fighting and keeping a 
bold front to affliction and distress — a J ob determined to oouquev. 
A combination of Job and Promo! heus, if such names are 
not too grand to be applied to a poor fisher of crayfish and 
crabs. 


OHAPTEB V. 

SUB UMBRA. 

SouBTiMBS during the night Gilliatt awoke and peered out into 
the darkness. 

He felt a strange, indescribable emotion. 

His eyes were opened out on to the black night ; the situation 
was a dismal one, and filled his mind with anxiety. 

There is even now such a thing as a darkness that can be felt, 

A strange roofing of shadow, a deep obscurity which no diver 
can penetrate — a light mingled with a darkness, which half 
deadens and shrouds it — a light in infinitesimal atoms, like 
minute seeds or the fine dust of ashes — millions of tiny lamps 
possessed of no illuminating power — a ditlusion of glittering 
particles, like sparks of fire driven before the wind, and stopped 
short in their career — the tumult of tlio whirlwind mingled with 
the silence of the tomb — a problem the solution of which must l)e 
sought at the foot of the precipice — an enigma, showing and 
concealing its face — the infinite, with the mask of davJcness 
hiding its lineaments — such is the night. Its oppressive weight 
lies heavily upon the soul of man. 

This conjunction of all mysteries — this cosmic mystery, this 
unexplained revelation of Fate — crushes down human intellect, 
The presence of the darkness acts in a diffeicnt wny upon 
human nature. In the presence of night, man recognises his 
own incomideteness. He sees the gloom and feels his o^vIl 
weakness. The dark sky is a blind man. Face to face with 
the night, man bends, kneels, prostrates himself, crouches down, 
and crawls to some cavity in the earth in which to hide his head, 
or else vainly seeks for wings. Almost always he tries to fly 
from the presence of the Unknown. He asks hiiuself M'hat it 
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is ; he trembles, he bends his head before it, and yet sometimes 
he wishes to go to it. 

To go where ? 

Yonder ! 

Yonder ! Where is that ? What is it ? 

But curiosity upon this point is evidently forbidden, for on 
this road all the bridges that span the gulf are broken. The 
arch in the road to the Infinite is gone. But the thirst for 
forbidden knowledge has a fascination of its own, like the 
giddy depths of the precipice. Whore the foot may not tread, 
the eye may reach; where sight fails, intellect may attain 
There is no man, however feeble hia intellectual power may be, 
who does not make the effort. The seeker after this mystery 
either pursues or recoils before it, according to hia depth of soul. 
With some natures it enlarges; with others it reduces the 
intellect. The outlook is gloomy, for the indefinite mingles 
itself in it. 

Should the night be still and cloudless, it is a depth of 
shadow. 

Should it be stormy, it is an ocean of cloud. Its immoasure- 
able depths half reve^ themselves to us, and yet mock our 
eager gaze — close themselves against our explorations, but yet 
leave themselves open to conjecture. Myriads of points of light 
only make the darkness beyond yet more gloomy — carbuncles, 
sparks, stars, existences revealed in unknown worlds; angry 
defiances to those who venture to approach too near the light — 
boundaries in the illimitable — ^landmarks, whore all is boundless, 
where all measurements fail — unfathomable and beyond all 
human power of measurement. One shining microscopic point, 
then another and another, it is the imperceptible linked with 
the gigantic. That light over there is a focus, that focus is a star, 
that star is a sun, that sun is a universe, and that universe is 
nothing. In the realm of the infinite every number is a cypher. 
And yet tliose worlds, which are nothings, exist, and through 
thorn wo exporionce the difference between the now existent and 
the never to-be** 

The inaccessible adds to the inexplicable, and this is the 
heavens. 

From a contemplation of this mystery arises the sublims 
phenomenon of the growth of the eoid from reverence. 

A feeling of awe is the characteristic of man ; the beast does 
not possess it. Intelleot discovers in this supreme terror its 
eclipse and its proof. 
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Darkness is one— it produces fear ; at the same time it ia 
complex, hence comes dread. Its unity weighs upon our spirit, 
and takes away all desire to resist it. Its complexity compels us 
to look upon all sides outside ourselves, as though we were 
dreading some unexpected animals. We surrender, but, at the 
same time, wo are on our guard. We are in the presence of the 
Whole, whence comes our submission? of the Many, whence 
comes our defiance ? The unitjr of darkness contains a multiple — 
mysterious multiple, visible in matter, sentient to the thought. 
It causes silence : the more reason to be on our guard. 

Night is one of the mysterious enormities of Nature. Bowed 
down with ties of intense solitude, it weighed heavily upon 
Qilliatt’s brain. 

Did he understand it ? 

No. 

Did he feel it ? 

Tes. 

He possessed a wealth of deep, though douded intellectual 
power, and a wild and unfettered soul* 


OHAPTEE VI* 

OHJiTATT PLACES THE BOAT IN BEADIKSSS* 

The rescue of the engine which Gilliatt was meditating 
resembled closely an attempt at an escape from prison ; and 
we all know what patience and perseverance has been dis- 
played in such achievements, as well as the industry that has 
boon shown in them — industry carried to an almost miraculous 
pitch — patience to a point of veritable agony. The man Thomas, 
for example, imprisoned in Mount Saint Michael, found means 
to conceal a large portion of his dungeon wall in his mattress. 
Another prisoner at Tulle, in 1820, removed a quantity of lead 
from the prison roof npon which the prisoners took exercise. 
Where did he get the knife to remove it ? No one could 
imagine. Melt^ the load. With what fire ? That remained 
y mystery. Oast it. In what mould ? This question can be 
answered, In a mould made of bread - crumbs. With this 
lead and this mould ho made a key, and with this key he 
opened a lock of which he had never seen more than the key- 
hole . Much of this strange ingenuity was possesBed by Gilliatt 
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H© had once eruiled and descondf4 tho cliff of Boisrosrf. H© 
was tke Trenck of the wreck, tho Latude of tho maohiuery. 

The sea, like a gaoler, kept strict watch over him. 

Unpleasant and annoying as tho rain was, it had been of 
some benefit to him. Ho had collected a small quantity of 
fresh water, but his thirst was insatiable, and he had no sooner 
filled his can than he emptied it. 

One day — the last day of April, or it may have been the first 
of May — aU his preparations were complete. The floor of tho 
ongino-room was, as it were, framed by the eight cables of his 
tackling — four on one side and four on the other. The sixteen 
openings in the deck and keel through which these cables 
passed had been made circular by sawing. The planking had 
been sawed, the timber cut with an axe, the iron work with a 
file, and the sheathing with a chisel. That part of the keel 
immediately under the engine was cut away square, and was 
ready to descend with it, at the same time supporting it. All 
this terrible swinging mass was only held ujj by one chain, 
which was kept in its position by a notch that had been filed 
in it. At this portion of the operations, when the end was so 
nearly attained, haste becomes prudence. 

It was low tide — a favourable moment at which to oommenoe. 
Gilliatt had aucoeodod in removing the axletroe of the paddlo- 
wheols, tho ends of which might have caught and chocked the 
descent, but he had managed to moke this ponderous mass fast 
in the engine-room. It was time to finish all now. Gilliatt 
was not worn out — bis will kept him up — but his tools were. !rhe 
forge was rapidly becoming useless. The stone anvil was 
shattered, and the blower no longer worked properly. The 
smiill fall of sea-water had left saline deposits in the joints, 
which prevented its having free jday. Gilliatt went to the bay 
at the foot of the Man-Hock and examined his boat critically, to 
see that all m as in order ; he paid especial attention to the four 
rings placed on the port and starboard sides ; then, weighing 
anclior, he took to the oars and brought his craft right under 
the Durande. The passage between the rocks was just wide 
enough to admit his boat, and there was plenty of water. 
Gilliatt had ascertained this on the day of his arrival. The feat, 
however, was a difficult one, and required all the delicate 
precision of a jeweller. The operation was the more delicate 
that he had to back iu stern foremost, so that the mast and 
rigging of iiis boat sliould remain outside the wreck of the 
Duraacide. These embarrassments rendered Gillian’s work 
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awkward. It was not like entering the bay of the Man-Bock, 
where a turn of the tiller was sufficient ; hero it was necessary to 
push, drag, row, and take soundings all at the same time, 
and this took him over a quarter of an hour ; but at last he 
succeeded. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes the boat was in position underneath 
the Durande, and firmly fij:ed there by means of two anchors. Ihe 
strongest of these was placed so as to hold against the most 

{ )owerful wind — ^that of the south-west. Then, with the aid of a 
ever and the capstan, Gilliatt lowered the two boxes containing 
the paddle-wheels into Ids boat, which were all ready in the 
slings. These oastx? served as ballast. B aving got rid of these 
two boxes, Gilliatt fastened to the hook of the capstan-chain the 
fling of the regulating tackle gear, which was intended to act 
Its a check upon the pulleys. Owing to the peculiar class of 
work upon which he was engaged, the very defects of his boat 
were of service to him. She had no deck ; there was therefore 
more space for her cargo, which he could place in her bottom. 
Her mast stood well forward — too forward, perhaps, for some uses 
—so that there was more facility for loading her ; and as the mast 
was outside the wreck, it in no way hindered her exit. His boat 
was like a great wooden shoo ; but on the sea nothing is safer 
or more trustworthy than a boat of this description. 

Whilst thus engaged, Gilliatt perceived that the sea was 
rising, and glanced around to see from what quarter the wind 
was blowing. 


OHAPTEB VII. 

A SUDDEN DANGEU. 

Tsebb was not much wind, but what there was blew from the 
^est — a disagreeable habit which winds have during the 
equinox. The rising sea differs in its effects upon the Douvres, 
according to the quarter from which the wind is blowing. 
According to this the waves pour into the passage either fr<jm 
the east or from the west, if the sea comes in at the eastern 
extremity, it is comparatively gentle, but if through the western, 
it is always a raging, angry wave. This is because the east 
wind, blowing across the land, has but little force, whilst that 
from the west brings with it all the accumulated powers of tlie 
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vast Atlantic. The slightest breeze from the west is to b« 
feared. It rolls in vast billows from illimitable space, and 
hurls an angry sea against the mouth of a channel too narrow 
to admit it all at once. A sea which rushes through an aperture 
is always dangerous. Water is like a crowd of people ; when 
the quantity which enters is less than the quantity that 
desires to effect an entrance, there is a terrible crush in the 
crowd, and a fierce convulsion in the waves. As long as the 
west wind blows, however slight the breeze may bo, the 
Douvres are, twice a day, the victims of a violent assault. The 
sea rises, the tide pours in through the narrow channel, the 
rocks offer resistance, the channel yields as little passage as 
it can, and the wave, curbed in its efforts, roars and rebounds 
violently, and clashes with impotent fury against the rocky sides 
of the passage ; so that, with a light breeze from the west, the 
Douvres offer a singular spectacle. Outside the reefs all is calm 
and tranquil, whilst within a violent tempest is lashing the 
rocks wiih billows, sending up clouds of foam as they dash 
against the granite walls. This local agitation can hardly be 
termed a tempest : it is but a su<lden rebellion of the waves, but 
it is a very terrible one. As for the north and south winds, they 
take the rock on its flanks, and cause but little surf in the 
channel. The eastern entrance, it must be borne in mind, was 
close to the Man-Eock, and the dangerous opening to the west is 
at the opposite extremity, exactly between the two Douvros. It 
was in this opening that Gilliatt had anchored his boat under the 
^vreck of the Durande. 

A catastrophe seemed inevitable. There was certainly not 
much wind, but yet sufficient to do a great deal of mischief. 

Before many hours had elapsed, the sea, which was rising 
fast, would pour itself through the channel of the Douvres. Its 
first waves were already breaking on the outer reefs. The 
swell, fed by the whole of the Atlantic Ocean, would come 
without storm or tempest, but in one vast, overwhelming wave, 
brinring with it all the forces collected by it in its course from 
the imores of America to the coasts of Europe — a distance of two 
thousand leagues. This wave — one of ocean’s gigantic barriers — 
would rush to the gap and, being caught by the two Douvres, 
standing like watch-towers at the entrance, or like pillars at the 
oornmencement of a defile, swelled by the tide, augmented by 
resistance, repulsed by the rook, and impelled onwards by the 
wind, it would strike the ^anite barriers with a mighty shock, 
and, with a thousand tossings and tumblings, with all the fury 
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of a pent-tip sea, would rush between the rocis, and, striking 
the boat and the Durande, would most likely shiver them to 
atoms. 

A shield must be prepared to ward off this possibility, and 
Gilliatt was equal to the occasion. It was necessary to prevent 
the sea from entering all at once — to obstruct it from striking, 
without barring it out entirely' — to resist it, and, at the same time 
to yield to it — to hinder the compression of the water iii the 
channel, and to turn the deluge into a simple flood — to extract 
tlie violence from the waves, and to soothe them into pariial 
gentleness ; and therefore it vras necessary to substitute for the 
barrier that lashed them into rage the barrier which would 
mitigate their fury. Gilliatt, with all that dexterity which ho 
found so much more efficient than mere brute strengtii, sprang 
from rook to rock, like a chamois in its native mountains, or like 
a monkey in its forest i*etreat, using the slightest pinnacle or 
projection as a rest for his feet; leaping into the water; 
emerging from it again ; swimming in the pools ; clamboring up 
the rocks with a rope in his mouth and a hammer in his 
hand, ho detached the cable which held the forward bulwark? 
of the Duraude suspended from and made fast to the base of the 
Little Douvre, fashioned out of the ends of hawsers some sort 
of hinges, and, making this huge i)anol fast to the largo nails 
driven into the rock, caused this vast mass to revolve rm its 
hinges, like the gate of a great sluice, and turned its sides as he 
would a rudder to the force of the waves ; so that one end was 
against the Great Douvros, whilst the other was firmly secured 
to the smaller one. Then ho contrived, by the same means as ho 
had used before — that is to say, the big nails — to fix it by tlio 
same fastenings against the larger rock as he had done against 
the smaller, and made this enormous mass of woodwork fast 
against the two entrance pillars; completed its security by a 
chain hung across it like a sword-belt over a breastplate, and 
in less than an hour this barrier against the inroads of the 
Boa was finished, and the channel between the rocks closed 
;i8 by a folding door. This massive apparatus, composed of 
beams and planks, which, flat on the B\irface of the sea, would 
have been a raft, but which, standing up, resembled a wall, 
had been, the tide assisting him, !(Landled by Gilliatt with all the 
Jexterity of a conjuror. 

It might almost be said that the barrier had been sot up before 
the sea had had time to perceive it. It was one of these ooca- 
fions upon which Jean Bart might have uttered the famous 
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expression of wMoh he made use every time that he escaped 
shipwreck — ** The Englishman has been taken in*^ It is a well- 
known fact that Joan Bart, whenever he wished to insult the 
sea, called it ** The Englishman^ 

The barrier having been fixed securely, Gilliatt’s thoughts 
turned to the boat. He slackened his cables sufficiently to 
permit her to rise with the tide — what old sailors called 
“anchoring with bearings.” GiUiatt had not for a moment 
permitted himself to be taken by siU'priBe ; every need bad been 
carefully foreseen. The eye of a sailor could have detected this 
at once in the two pulleys of the top ropes, cut into the shape 
of snatch blocks, and ^ed iu the stem of the boat, through 
which ran two ropes passing through the rings of the anchors. 

The tide was now rising fast ; the half -flood had arrived — a 
time when, even in calm weather, the force of the waves may 
be considerable. Exactly what Gilliatt expected happened. 
The waves hurled themselves against the barrier, and broke as 
they met it ; and then, with all their dangerous powers taken 
from them, rolled underneath it. Outside was the swell ; within 
it was deadened by infiltration. Gilliatt had desired a kind 
of Caudine Forks, and the vanquished sea roUed peacefully 
beneath them. 


OHAPTER VIII. 

HOVEMBEfT, BUT LITTLE PBOGRESa 

The long-dreaded moment had at last arrived. 

The riddle to be solved was how to place the engine on board 
the boat. 

For some minutes Gilliatt remained buried in thought, holding 
the elbow of his left arm in his right hand, and his left hand 
pressed to his forehead. Then he dambered on to the wreck, a 
portion of which (the engines) was to be removed, and tlxo rest 
(the hull) was to remain. He severed the four slings which 
f^tened the four chains of the funnel to the port and starboard 
sides. The slings were only of rope, so that he easily cut them 
with his knife. ^ ^ 

The chains thus set free hung down by the side ol the chim« 
ney. From the wreck he dimbed on to the apparatus that he 
had constructed, tested the beams with his foot, examined the 
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blocks, looked at the i)ulleys, tried the cables, gave an eye to the 
splicings, and saw that his untarred twine was not soaked 
through; found that nothing was wanting and everything ready; 
then, springing from his props on to the deck, he took his post 
near the capstan, in that part of the Durande which was to 
remain grasped in the clutch of the Douvres. This was the 
post from which he was to commence his labours. 

Deeply impressed with his responsibility, but his bosom un- 
affected by any useless feelings of emotion, he took one last 
glance at his tackle ; then he seized his file, and began to cut 
the chain which kept the whole mass suspended. The harsh 
rasping of the file could be heard above the hoarse growl of 
the sea. 

The chain of the capstan, which regulated the gear, was 
within easy roach of his hand. All of a sudden there was a 
crash; the chain, half out through by the file, snapped suddenly, 
and the whole apparatus be'gan to oscillate. Gilliatt had only 
just time to spring to the regulating tackle. 

The severed chain beat wildly against the side of the rook, 
the eight cables stretched, and the whole mass, sawn and cut 
through, tore itself away from the wreck ; the entire interior of 
the Durande opened, and the iron flooring of the engine-house 
appeared through the koeL 

Had not Qi Hiatt so promptly grasped the regulator the whole 
must have fallen, but his powerful hand wets ready at the exact 
moment, and it descended steadily. 

When Jean Bart’s brother, Pieter Bart — that powerful and 
talented drunkard, that poor fisherman of Dunkirk, who spoke 
BO familiarly to the Grand Admiral of France — saved the galley 
Langeron when in distress in Ambleteuso Bay, and, in order to 
draw the heavy floating mass through the breakers of the raging 
bay, he reefed the mainsail with marine reeds, trusting that they 
would break away at the right moment and give the sail to the 
winds. He trusted to this rupture, as Gilliatt had trusted to the 
chains breaking at the right moment, and the strange n&hnoss 
was crowned with equal success on both occasions. 

The regulator in Gilliatt’s hands acted admirably. Its func- 
tion, as it will be remembered, was to put a check upon the 
powers of the apparatus, thus reduced i'rom many to one, and to 
bring them all into xinited operation. It had somewhat similar 
properties to the bridle of a bowline, except that, instead of 
Deing used to trim a sail, its duties were to keep due eonilibrium 
in Complicated meohsixusm. 
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Gilliatt, standing erect by the capstan^ had, we may sayi hU 
finger on the pulse of the machine. 

It was here that his inventive genius burst forth. 

A remarkable coincidence of forces was the result. 

Whilst the engine of the Durande was descending in a solid 
mass towards the boat, the boat rose slowly to receive it — the 
wreck and the boat that came to its aid assisting each other by 
opposite movements, and, meeting each other half way, spared 
themselves half the labour. 

The tide, rising between the Douvres, raised the boat, and 
brought it closer to the Uurande. The sea was more than con-' 
quered — it was tamed, and took its part in the work. 

The waters, as they mounted, lifted the boat gently, taking 
as much care of it as if it had been made of porcelain. 

G iliiatt combined and proportioned the two labours — that of 
the water and tlxat of the apparatus. 

Like some impressive statue holding sway over all around it, 
ho regulated the gradualnoss of the descent by the rate of 
the ascension. 

There was no jerk from the waves, no slip in the taclde — it 
was a strange confederacy of all kinds of forces united together 
and tamed. On the one side w’-as gi*a vitiation lowering the 
engine, on the other the sea raising the boat towards it. The 
attraction of the heavenly bodies, which causes the tide, and 
the attraction of the earth, wliich wo call weight, seemed to 
unite and to serve GUliatt as faithful slaves. Their submission 
knew neither stop or stay, and, under the control of a command- 
ing spirit, these passive powers became active auxiliaries. Every 
minute the work progressed, and the interval between the wreck 
and the boat perceptibly diminished. The conjunction was 
effected in silence and, as it were, in a sort of terror of the 
man who was standing there directing it all. The element had 
received an order, and was preparing to execute it. 

As the tide ceased to rise the cables ceased to unwind. Sud- 
denly, but without commotion, the pulleys ceased to work and 
the block stopped. 

The engine, as though lowered by a powerful hand, had taken 
its place in the boat. It stood there, straight, upright, firm, 
end immoveable. The iron flooring remained with its four corners 
resting evenly in the bottom of the boat. 

It was fill over ! 

Gilliatt gazed at it, wondering at his own success. 

Tim poor fellow was not spoilt by joy* Ho was bowed by ilm 
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weight of Ilia intense happiness, lie folt his limbs bend beneath 
him, and, in his hour of triumph, the man, whom no danger had 
been able to daunt, began to tremble. 

He gazed at the boat beneath the wreck, and at the engine in 
the boat. Tie could hardly believe in it now. It soomod as if 
ho had never believed in ultimate success. A miracle had been 
performed by him, and he looked on the result with astonishment. 

This bewilderment did not last long. Like a man who starts 
from a dream, he rushed to his saw and cut the eight cables; 
then, separated from the boat, owing to the rising tide, by only 
ten feet, he jumped into it, and, taking a bundle of thin rope, 
made four slings, which he passed through the rings prepared 
beforehand, and fastened on each side of his boat the four chains 
of the funnel, which an hour before had been firmly fixed on 
board tbo Durande. 

The funnel once secured, ho disengaged the upper part of the 
madiinory, A square portion of the planking of the Durande 
still adhered to it. Gilliatt took out tho nails and released the 
boat from this enenmbrauco of ^daiiks and joists, throwing them 
upon the rocks on one side. This lightening of his boat was a 
sensible improvement. 

His boat remained steady under tbo weight of tho onginos, as 
he liad expected that it would do ; she only sank to a fair water- 
lino. Tho Durando’s engine, thougli weighty, was not so heavy 
as the rocks and the gun which he had brought from the Isle of 
Horm on the day of the regatta. 

His work was over; nothing remained for him but to return 
to Guernsey. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A TICTOKY LOST AS SOOW AS OAINED. 

But all was not yet finished. 

To roopen the channel closed by his makeshift sluice-gate-^ 
to take his boat out of the rock — was clearly the first thing to be 
done. At sea every moment is precious. Hardly a breath of 
wind, scarcely a ripple on the waters — a lovely evening, which 
gave promise of a fine night.* Tho sea perfectly calm, out the 
rdlux beginning to he felt, it was indeed tho very hour for 
loaTing the reef. The falling tide would take him out of the 
Douvres, and he would have the honofit of the rising tide for 
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Ms return to Guernsey. He ought to be at Saint Pierre Port 
by the break of day. 

But an unexpected obstacle presented itself. Gilliatt had 
allowed one thing to escape his foresight The engines were 
free, but the funnel was still a prisoner. 

The sea in lifting up the boat to the wreck, whilst it lessened 
the dangers of the descent, and assisted the removal of the 
engines, had left the top of the funnel in the square opening in 
the yawning hull of the Durande. It was imprisoned there as 
safely as between four walls. This trick upon the part of the 
waves complicated the matter It appeared as if the sea, forced 
to obey Gilliatt, had at the last moment had a second thought. 
It is true that what the ebb-tide had done, the flood would undo. 
The chimney, some eighteen feet in height, had nearly eight 
feet in the interior of the Durande, and the sea would fall 
nearly twelve feet, so that as the boat sank lower there would 
be plenty of room for the chimney to be easily disengaged 
from the wreck. 

But how long would this take? 

Six hours. 

In six hours it would be nearly midnight. How could he 
venture out at such an hour ? How coxJd he follow the channel 
through the breakers in the dark, when it was even difficult to 
do so by the light of day ; and how dare he risk the open sea, 
so full of treacherous shoals, in the dark and gloom of the night? 
If he were forced to wait until the next day, those six lost 
hours would make him lose at least twelve. He could not even 
think of abridging his labours by reopening the mouth of the 
passage ; the barrier would be necessary for the approaching 
tide. 

There was nothing for it but to wait. 

To sit down and rest was the only thing that GKlliatt had not 
done since he had taken up his abode on the rock. 

This enforced repose irritated and annoyed him almost as 
much as if it had been brought about by his own fault. He 
muttered to himself What would Deru^ette say, if she saw 
me idling like this ? ” 

But, perhaps, after aU, a little repose was necessary. His 
boat was now at hia disposal, and he determined to pass the 
night in her. He ascended the Great Douvre and brought back 
his sheepskin, supped on a few shellflsh, and, feelmg very 
thirstyi viEUik the fe'w last mouthfuls of water that remained in 
the botfoVn of Hs oan ; wraipped hiiyiself up in his aheepskii^, 
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tlio wool of wliich gave him a pleasurable sensation, and, 
crouching down like a watch-dog beside the engine, drew his 
cap over his brows and fell asleep. He slept soundly. After 
such toil men sleep well. 


CHAPTEK X. 

THE WAKNIKQ OF THE SEA. 

In the middle of the night he woke up abruptly, as though 
moved by some hiddcm spring. 

He opened Ids eyes. 

The Douvres, high above his head, were lighted up by a 
bright white light. On the dark face of the rock there waa a 
reflection like that of a mighty conflagration. 

From whence did this fire come ? 

From the water. 

The sea was a wondrous sight. 

It seemed a mass of flame. As far as the eye could stretch- 
on the rock and beyond it — the sea was filled with fire. This 
blaze had nothing of the rod glare of volcanoes or furnaces’’; 
no sparkling, no heat, no purple edging, and no noiso. Ghastly 
trails of a bluish tint looked like the folds of a winding sheet. 

A pale, dull light shimmered on the wave. It was the spectre 
of a fire mure than a fire itself. It resembled the hideous 
iUumination of the inside of a sepulchre by the light of an 
unearthly dream. 

It seemed as though darkness was struggling with fire that 
wished to consume it. 

The night — the vast, wide-spreading night — appeared to form 
the fuel of this pale flame. It was a wemi illumination, issuing 
out of darkness Shadow was one of the component parts of 
this speotwil light. 

The Channel sailors thoroughly understand all these phos- 
phorescences, so full of warning to the mariner. These appear^ 
ances are not extraordinary in the Grand V, near Isigny. 

In this light all things lose their individuality. A spectral 
glimmer renders them transparent; rooks become mere outlines; 
cables and anchors look like bars of iron brought to a white 
heat. The fisherman’s net, seen beneath the wave, resembles 
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welded links of fire. Half the oar is ebony ; the other, as it dip( 
into the water, resembles solid silver. As the drops pf watei 
fall from it they seem to sow the wave with silvery stars 
The wake of each vessel looks Like a comet The sailors^ 
drenched with the spray, appear like men on fire. Plungd 
your liand boneatli the surface, and you draw it forth with a 
glove of fire on it. But the flame is dead, and does not 
Your arm becomes a lire]>rajid. You see the strange croatnrifS 
of the soa rolling about though in li<|uid lire. Tiio foam 
is a cloud of sparks. Pisli are tongues of flame, or morsels 
of lightning darting through pallid doptlis. 

This strange light had made its way through Gilliatt’s 
eyelids ; it was this that had aroused him from his sleep. 

His waking was opportune. 

The tide had fallen, and another had begun to rise. The 
funnel of the engine, which had been released from its prison 
during Gilliatt’a sleep, was about once more to be seized by 
the yawning cavity above it. 

It was rising slowly ; a foot more would have boon sufficient 
to imprison it again. The tide rises a foot in hulf-an-hour : 
Giliiatt Jiad therefore half-aii-hour before him to ell'eot its 
deliverance. 

He sprang up with a boxmd, yet, urgent as was the necessity 
for immediate action, he could not refrain from contemplating 
the phosphorescence of the ocean, and meditating upon it, 

Giliiatt knew the sea by heart. Although he had often 
suffered from her, yet for many years she had been his com- 
panion. That mysterious creature called the ocean had notliing 
in her most secret depths wliich he could not divine. By dint 
of observation, and from the solitary life ho led, Giliiatt had 
become skilled in all her changes ; he was what is called weatlier- 
wise. lie ran to the top-ropes and payed out some cable, and 
then, when she was no longer restrained by the anchors, he seized 
the boat-hook, and, pressing sharply against the wadis of the 
passage, pushed the boat some fathoms from the wreck, and 
closer to his recently-formed barrier. In ten minutes the boat 
was withdiawn from beneath the shattered hull of the Durande; 
no more fear now of the funnel being caught again. The tide 
might rise as fast as it liked ; but, for all that, Giliiatt made no 
preparations for leaving the rock. .He glanced once more at the 
phosphorescent waters, then he weighed the anchors; but it was 
only to lot them go again and moor the boat more securely than 
ever nearer to the entrance to the passage. 
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The light in the sea, which he had been observing so intently, 
was threatening, but it had done him good service. Had it not 
been for its appearance he would still have been asleep, and 
the dupe of the night. It had aroused him, and made objects 
round him visible. It shed an ill-omened light over the rook. 
But those gleams, threatening as they appeared to Gilliatt, had 
this much use in them: that they had rendered the coming 
change visible, and enabled him to Inke his prcoautiox s; and 
now, whenever he wished to sot sail, his boat, upon whi< ii was 
the engine, was at liberty. 

Only Gilliatt seemed less and less inclined to take his depar- 
ture. His boat safely anchored, ho sought for a chain, tho 
strongest that he had in his storehouse, and fastened it to tlio 
nails driven into the Douvros ; ho strengthened it inside with a 
rampart of planks and joists, already protected by anotisor 
double chain. Far from opening the exit, he barred it more 
securely. 

The phosphorescent light enabled him to work, but it vras 
dying away, and the dawn was drawing near. 

Suddenly, Gilliat stood still and listened. 


CHAPTEK XI. 

HAIL TO THE LISTENEe! 

He fancied that he heard a faint and indistinct murmur 
coming towards him across the wide expanse of ocean. Those 
sounds issue at certain hours from the bosom >f the mighty 
depths. 

He listened eagerly. The distant sound began once more. 
Gilliatt shook his head; ho knew too well what it meant. In 
another moment ho was at the eastern entrance, which, until 
then, had been left open, and, with powerful strokes of his 
hammer, he was hastily driving spike nails into the crevices of 
the granite, fonuing the sides of the passage leading to tlie Man- 
Eock as he had before done in the one between the Douvres. 
The fissures in these rocks had been already prepared and 
wedged with heart of oak. * This side of the rock was much 
weather-beaten, and there were many cavities in it, and Gilliatt 
was able to fix more nails than he had been able to do in the 
base of the Douvres. 
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As if a signal had been given, the phosphorescent light was 
suddenly extinguished, and the dawn, becoming every moment 
brighter, replaced it. 

The nails once fixed, Gilliatt dragged thither beams, ends, and 
chains, and, without for a moment relaxing his efiorts, began to 
construct, across the channel leading to the Man-Bock, with 
beams placed horizontally and secured by cables, one of those 
barriers which the science of to-day has adopted and called a 
breakwater. Tlioso who have witnessed, at Bocquaine, in 
Guernsey, or at Bourg-d’eau, in France, the effect produced by 
some stakes planted in the rocks, will readily comprehend the 
advantages of these simple preparations. The breakwater is a 
combination of what is known in France as an ipi, and in 
England as a dick. Breakwaters are the chevatix de frise of 
fortifications against the tempest. It is no use fighting against 
the sea, unless you take advantage of the divisibility of its power. 

But the sun had risen bright and pure, the heaven was clear, 
ftud the sea calm. 

Qilliatt hurried in his work; he was calm, too, hut, in his haste, 
there was a tinge of anxiety. He jumped from rock to rook, 
from the breakwater to the store, and back again to the break- 
water, di'agging with him sometimes a rider and sometimes a 
binding stake. The reason for liis having stowed away all these 
timbers was now apparent. He had done so in anticipation of 
a danger wliich was now imminent. A strong iron bar served as a 
lever to move the heavy timbers with. The work was executed 
with such rapidity that it rather resembled a growth than a 
construction. He who has not witnessed the formation of a 
military pontoon can have no idea of the celerity with which 
such works can be effected. 

The eastern channel is narrower than the western one, and 
had an entrance of only five or six feet. 

The smallness of the aperture was of much service to Gilliatt, 
as the space to close and fortify was so mucli less ; the break- 
water here would therefore be stronger and much more simple. 
Horizontal beams were therefore sufficient, the upright ones 
being useless. 

The front timbers of the breakwater being placed, Gilliatt 
climbed upon it and listened. 

The low murmur had more meaning in it now. Gilliatt 
continued his work. He supported it with the Durande^s cat- 
heads, bound to an outer line of beams by ropes passed thiougb 
pnlleys. He secured the whole with chains. 
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The entire apparatus was little more than a gigantic huidloi 
having beams for stakes and chains instead of wattles. 

It seemed plaited together, not built. 

He increased the fastenings, and put in nails where they were 
required ; for, having secured a large quantity of bar-iron in the 
wreck, he had been enabled to manufacture a groat store of 
nails. 

Whilst he was working, he eat biscuit. He was very thirsty, 
but he had drained his can of its last drop of water at supper 
the night before. 

He put in four or five more pieces of timber, then, once 
more mounting the barricade, he listened. The sounds in tlie 
distant horizon had ceased — ^1 was silent. The sea was cahn. 
and beautiful, meriting all those complimentary epithets which 
landsmen address to her when she behaves well to them— ‘‘a 
mirror,” lake,” smooth as oil,” calm as a sheep,” and 
many others. The deep blue of the heavens contrasted with the 
deep green of the sea ; the sappliire of tho one could envy the 
emerald of the other. Neither had the advantage. Not a cloud 
in the heavens, not a streak of foam on the sea, and above them 
shone the glorious sun of April. It was impossible to hope for 
a more lovely day. 

In the distant horizon could be seen a long black line of birds 
of passage. Their flight appeared to be a hurried one, and they 
were making direct for tlio land. 

Gilliatt returned to his work on the breakwater. He raised 
it as high as he could — as high as the curved sides of the rock 
would i»onuit. Tow^ards midday the sun soeiuod hatter than 
it should have been for the time of year. Midday is the critical 
period of tho twenty -four hours, and Q-illiatt, standing upon the 
powerful framework which he had erected, looked long and 
fixedly at the ocean. 

The sea was more than calm ; it seemed absolutely stagnant. 
Not a sail was to be seen. The sky was still limpid, only it had 
changed from blue to white. This white had a strange look. 
On the western horizon there was a slight ominous patch of 
cloud. This remained in the same place, but seemed gradually 
to spread and to increase in size. Near the breakers the waves 
began to shudder, but very gently. 

Gilliatt had done well to erect his breakwaters. q;here wa® 
going to be a storm. 

The elements had decided not to surrender their prey without 
a struggle. 
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BOOK III. 

TSJS STRUGGLE. 

♦ 

CHAPTER L 

BZTBEMSS MBBT. 

Nothing is more threatening than a late equinox. A strange 
phenomenon then occurs in the sea, which is called the arrival 
of the ocean winds. 

In all seasons — particularly at the period of the Syzygies, at 
the moment when it is least to be expected — a sudden calm* 
ness manifests itself on the sea. Its vast eternal movement 
ceases. It scorns to have grown weary and fallen into a kind 
of languor, and longs for rest. Every atom of bunting — from 
the humble streamer of the fisherman^s boat to the ensign of 
the man-of-war — hang motionless from tlio masts. The Admiral’s 
pennant and the Royal and Imperial banners all sleep. All of a 
sudden they begin to flutter gently. 

The moment has come, if there be clouds in the sky, to watch 
for the formation of the cirri ; if it is the hour of sunset, to look 
for redness in tlio western horizon; if it is night, to examine the 
halo round tho moon. 

This is the time for the captain or the commander of the 
squadron, if he is fortunate enough to possess one of those stoim- 
p^lasses — ^the inventor of which is unknown — ^to examine tho 
instrument and to take his precautions against the south wind, 
if the mixture in the glass resembles cruslied sugar; against the 
north wind, if it exfoliates in crystallizations like brakes, or 
brambles, or fircones. Then, too, the poor Irish or Breton fisher- 
man, after having consulted some mysterious gnomon, with 
figures upon it, engraved by the Romans, or, perhaps, by the 
evil spirits — one of those straight enigmatical stones, called in 
Brittany a Menhir, and in Ireland a Cruach — hauls up his boat 
upon the shore. 

Meanwhile, the calmness both of sea and sky continue. 

Then the day breaks radiantly, and Nature smiles. It was 
this that filled the writers and prophets of ancient times with 
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rdi^ous honor, for men then exclaimed against the falseness 
of the sun. Solem quis dicerefahum audeat? 

The gloomy vision of latent possibility is denied to man by 
the fatal opacity of existing circumstances. Nothing is more to 
be dreaded and distrusted than the mask with which the ocean 
conceals her intending convulsions. 

The French proverb says: ^^Anguille sous roche;^^ it should say, 
** A stonu beneath a cnlm.” 

Some Iiours, and sometimes days, pass thus. Pilots direct 
tlieir telescopes hither and tliithor. The features of old sailors 
harden into severity, arising from the secret rage that consumes 
them, as they look for fresh changes. 

Suddenly, a loud, confused murmur is heard, like a mysterious 
iialogue carried on in the air. N()tliing is to be seen. 

The wide expanse remains impassible. 

But yet the sound increases, and grows louder and louder, 
whilst the dialogue becomes more accentuated. 

There is something beyond the horizon. 

Sometliing terrible : it is the wind. 

The wind, or rather that crowd of Titanic monsters that wo 
call gal(3S. 

Tho enormous multitude of the realms of shadow. 

The Indians call them tho Marouts; the Jews as tho KiSrou- 
bims; tho Greeks as the Aquilons. These are the invincible 
winged birds of prey of the Infinite ; and those winds are rush- 
ing upon ns. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE WINDS OF THE OCEAK. 

Whence do they come? From the fathomless depths. Their 
gigantic pinions require the breadth of tho gulfs of ocean, their 
J^ide-spreading wings require the illimitable distances of the 
Solitudes of the desert. Those wide- extending plains of blue — 
the Atlantic and the Pacific — are their favourite resorts. They 
collect there in troops. Commander Pago once saw seven water- 
spouts at once in the open sea. They are there in all their 
native ferocity. They plot over the disasters that they will 
cause. Their business is to watch over the eternal ebb and flow 
of the tides. We are ignorant how far their powers can go; we 
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know not what are their desires. ^hynxes of the 

abyss, and Yasco de Gama was their (Edipus. In the gloom of 
that wide and ever-moving expanse they appear with their 
features draped in clouds. He who catches a glimpse of their 
livid lineaments in that wide dispersion, which is the horizon of 
the sea, feels himself in the presence of an invincible force. It 
might be said that human intelligence caused them uneasiness, 
and that they rebelled against it. The mind of man is not to 
be conquered, but the elements sometimes prove the stronger. 
What can be done against a power that is ubiquitous, and 
which cannot be grasped ? The gentle breeze swells up until it 
smites as with a mace, and then lulls down to gentleness once 
more. The winds begin the battle by violence and tumult, and 
defend themselves by dying away into space. To meet them, 
strategy must be used. These varied, orders of battle and 
swiftly-repeated blows disconcert the most courageous. They 
are as often retreating as advancing. , Th^y are impalpahly 
tenacious. Who can oppose them? The. prow of the ship 
ArffOf carved from one of Dodona’a oaks, at once prow and 
pilot, has addressed thorn, and they have insulted that pilot 
goddess. Christopher Colombus, perceiving them approach- 
ing the Pinta^ mounted the pom, and addressed them in verses 
from the Gospel of Safat Jolm. Surcouf insulted them : 
** Here come the gang ! he would exclaim. Napier discharged 
his guns at them. They have seized on the Dictatorship of 
Chaos, and chaos is theirs entirely, and by it they wreak their 
mysterious vengeance. The den of the winds is more terrible 
than the den of lions. How many corpses are lying in those 
deep abysses, by which the bitter, pitiless winds pass with angry 
howls ? We hear them wherever they go, hut they listen io no 
one. Every deed of theirs is a crime. None know upon wliom 
they have placed their angry hands, flecked with the foam of tha 
surf. What impious 'ferocity do they exhibit in shipwrecks ! 
What insults to Providence ! They have, at times, the air of 
hurling their foam against the Creator. They are the tyrants 
of unknown regions **Zuoghi spavmtosL** murmur the mariners 
of Venice. 

These trembling fields of space are subjected to their savage 
violence. ^ Things impossible to be described, go on in these un- 
known regions. Some one on hotseback rides through the gloom ; 
air is full of forest sounds ; nothing can be seen, but the tramp 
of cavalry is heard. It is midday ; suddenly it changes to 
^ight; a hurricane comes, and midnight changes to day. The 
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Polar Lights are shining. Whirlwinds pass in inverse ways, 
and in a sort of hideous dance, a kind of stamping of a plague 
on the water. An over-bnrdoncd cloud opens and falls on the 
sea. Other clouds, with red light, flash and roar, then frown 
again angrily. The cloud, once emptied of its lightnings, 
grows black, like an extinguished coal. Sacks of rain dissolve 
into mist. There is a furnace, upon which it rains; here are 
waves from which the flames issue. The white gleam of the sea 
beneath the falling rain is reflected far and wide. In the 
inacBSsible darkness great sheaves of shadow quiver. Occasion- 
ally there is a convulsion. Rumour becomes tumult, as the 
wave becomes surf. The horizon — a series of confused layers of 
cloud — oscillates contiuuoualy, and murmurs in a low tone. 
Strange outbursts disturb the monotony. You can almost 
believe that you can hoar the sneezing of hydras. Gold and hot 
blasts succeed each other alternately. The quivering of the sea 
announces a coming terror for which all are waiting in quietude, 
agony, and terror from the depths of the waters. Suddenly, the 
hurricane descends upon the ocean, like a wild beast seeking to 
drink. A strange draught. The sea rises to the invisible 
mouth ; a waterspout is formed. In the presence of the water- 
spout the thunder itself is silent. 

Such are these terrible regions. 

Water is supple because it is incompressible. It slips from 
your grasp without an effort of its own. Forced into a oorner 
dn one side, it escapes on the other. It is thus that the water 
becomes the wave, and the billows are a sign of its freedom. 


CHAPTER m. 

» 

THE REASON OF THE NOISE HEARD BY 0ILL1ATT. 

The wrinds generally descend upon the earth at the time of the 
equinox. At this time, the equilibrium of the poles and 
tropics are in the balance, and the colossal atmospheric tides 
pour their flow upon one hemisphere, and their ebb upon 
another. There are two signs q| the Zodiac which rule these 
matters^Iibra and Aquarius. 

It is the S^on for storms. 

The sea bides their cOming in silence. 
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Somotlmod the shy has an ev^il loolc — it is pallid, and a thich 
dark veil obscures its face. Sailors look with uneasiness at the 
angry aspect of the clouds. 

But it is its air of tranquilUty that alarms them the most. A 
smiling sky in the equinox is a tempest in silk and velvet. ^ It 
is skies like this that have filled the Tower of Weeping 
Women,” at Amsterdam, with mothers, wives, and daughters, 
eagerly examining the distant horizon. 

When the vernal or autumnal storms delay their advent, it 
is because they are collecting their forces, and amassing their 
fury for destruction. Beware of the tempest that has been long 
in coming. Angot says : The sea pays its old debts.” Though 
the delay may be a long one, the sea only exhibits her 
impatience by a more profound calm ; only the magnetic 
influence is shown by the fiery appearance of the sea. Fire 
issuos from the waves, electric air produces phosphoric water. 
The sailors experience a strange feeling of languor. Those 
flousons are very dangerous for iron ships, as they are particularly 
liable to variations of the compass. The Transatlantic steamer, 
Iowa, was lost in this manner. To those who are acquainted 
with the sea, its aspect at this time is very strange. It seems to 
bo longing for and yet afraid of the coming cyclone. Certain 
nuptials, though strongly urged by nature, are ret^eived in the 
same fashion. The lioness, in her moments of passion, flies 
before the lion. The sea also has its passions, hence its state of 
trembling expectancy. The gigantic union is in course of 
preparation. This marriage, like those of the Eoman emperors, 
is^ celebrated by human sacrifices. The fete is accompanied 
with disasters. 

And now, from the far-off depths, from the unapproachable 
latitudes, from the gloomy region of solitude, from the 
boundless realms of the free ocean, the winds pour in. 

Pay attention, for tliis is the equinox ! 

A storm is being plotted. In the old legends of heathen 
mythology, these entities were recognised indistinctly moving 
on the mighty stage of nature. Bolus conspired with Boreas. 
In order to divide their tasks equally, element allies itself with 
element. One has to give power to the wave, the cloud, and the 
stream. The night, too, is a confederate, and must bo employed. 
^I^ore are compasses to falsify, beacons to be extinguished, 
lighthouses to be obscured, and stars to bo hidden. The 
sea must co-operate. A diiU murmur precedes every storm. 
Far away, boj^ond the haw*«isi, the hurricane whispers its last 
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commands before it seta fortb. This is the noise that is hoard 
afar oS in the darkness, amidst the startled silence of the sea. 

It was this dreaded whisper which had reached the ears of 
Gilliatt. The phosphorescence of the sea had been his first 
wamkig, the low, dull murmur the second. 

If the demon Legion exists, he can bo no other than the wind. 

The wind is complex, but the air is one ; and so it follows 
that all storms are compounds — a principle that results from the 
unity of the air. Both heaven and the sea, in all tlieir entirety, 
take part in the storm. All these powers are mustered foj the 
battle. A wave, is a gust below ; a gust, is a wave on high. To 
be caught in a whirlwind is to be in the hands of both sea and 
sky. Menier, who is a great marine authority, the pensive 
atronomer of the little cottage of Olun y, said : ‘ ‘ The wind of every- 
where is everywhere.” He did not believe in winds being confined, 
even in narrow seas. Iji his idea there were no such things as 
midstream winds. He declared that ho could recognise a wind 
as it wandered about the house. 

Tlie wind is ubiquity itself. 

We do not say for a inoniont that winds are not more prevalent 
in certain regions tliaii in others. Nothing is more sure than 
that continuous air-currents do exist, and that one day aerial 
navigation will be canied out by those aerial vessels which, in 
our fondness for compound Greek words, w’^e call aeroscapheSf thus 
utilising the currents of the winds. ^ 

The canalisation of the air by tlio wind cannot for a moment 
be denied. There are rivers of wind, streams of wind, and^brooks 
of wind, only their branches are the reverse of tho branches of 
water ; it is brooks that arise from streams, and streams from 
rivers, instead of falling into them as they do on land ; 
and instead of concentrating, they disperse. This dispersion 
composes the solidarity of the winds and the unity of the atmos- 
phere. The displacement of one partiple of matter results in 
tlie displacement of another. All winds move together. To 
these profound causes of amalgamation must be added the 
irregular surface of the globe, whoso lofty mountains pierce the 
firmament, causing tho winds to twist and turn and deviate 
from their course, and determining the course of counter-currents 
and unhanded radiation. 

The phenomena of the win^ is caused by the oscillation of 
two oceans one upon the other — the ocean of air upon the ocean 
of water, resting on these currents, and thus acquiring a sort of 
trembling motion. 
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The* indiviBible is not divided into compartments. No 
partition separates wave from wave. The Channel Islands feel 
the blast from the Cape of Good Hope. Universal navigation 
contends everywhere with the same monster. The sea is a hydra. 
The waves cover the sea as scales cover a fish. Ocean is Goto, 
Under that unity reposes infinite variety. 


CnAPTER IV. 

TUKIJA 

The compass tolls ua that there are thirty-two winds — that is 
to say, thirty-two points; but these points may bo divided 
indefiriitely. Classed by its direction, the wind is incaloiilablo ; 
classed by its kinds, it is infinite. Homer himself would have 
shrunk from the task of enumerating them. 

The Polar current encounters the tropical current — cold and 
heat are thus combined. The waves of the wind issue forth, and 
are swollen up, dispersed, and shattered in all directions in fierce 
streams. The divsporsion of the winds to the four corners of the 
honzon caxises a terrible disturbance. 

Every wind which blows is collected there. The wind of the 
Gulf Stream, which disgorges the fogs of Newfoundland ; the 
wind of Peru — that silent land, where thunder is never heard ; 
the wind of Nova Scotia ; the whirlwinds of Per, in the China 
seas ; the wind of Mozambique, which destroys canoes and junks; 
the electric wind of Japan, whose coming is announced by 
strokes on a gong ; the wind of Africa, which dwells between 
Table Mountain and the Mountain of the Devil ; the wind of the 
equator, which passes over the trade winds, describing a 
parabola, whose point ' is always to the west ; the Plutonion 
wind which issues from craters ; the singular fiery blast, which 
bursts from the volcano Awa, and occasions a perpetual olive* 
tinted cloud in the north ; the monsoon of J ara, against whose 
ravagea the inhabitants build fortifications, which they call 
hurricane houses ; the wind that the English call the Bush 
Wind. Tlie Pampero in Chili, and the Rebojo at Buenos Ayres, 
which bears away the gigantic condor to the sea, and saves him 
from the lurking-place, where tlie Indian, bow and arrow in 
is waiting for him ; the chemiOal wind, which, according to 
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Lemery, produces tliunderbolfcs from the clouds; tlie Hanoat- 
tan of the Kaffirs ; the Polar snow-driver, which attaches itsell 
to the icebergs; the wind of the Gulf of Bengal, which reaches to 
Nijini-Novogorod, in which is held the grea.t Asian fair; the 
wind of the Cordilleras, which makes the woods and forests 
quiver; the wind of the Australian Archipelago, where the 
hunters take thelioney of the wild bees, hidden under the forked 
branches of the giant eucalyptus, the sirocco, tlie mistral, the 
hurricane, the dry winds, the inundating, tlie diluvian, and the 
torrid winds, which scatter dust on the plains of Brazil and 
over the streets of Genoa ; wffiich both obey and revolt against 
diurnal rotation, and of which Herrera said : Malo viento 
tw!%a contra el Those winds which work together, conspiring 
to^ do miscliief — one undoto^ the work of the other — ^those old 
winds which attacked Columbus, and nearly pevented Magellan's 
approach to the Pacific ; and those which dismasted Philip 
Aimada. Then there are the winds that bring frogs, locusts, anfT*^ 
living things across the sea, and a thousand other different 
varieties, whose names and qualities it would be impossible to 
e^merate. The Douvres, as Gilliatt was biiilding his break- 
jTS, heard the distant gallop oW;beir approach, 
we have said, one wind means the combination of all the 
others. 

All this army was coming. 

Upon one side there was a legion in battle array 

Upon the other there was only Gilliatt. 


CHAPTER V. 

THB ALTEKNATIVES OP GILLIATT. 

Ihesb mysterious powers had chosen their time well. 

Chance, if it exerts itself, is skilful. 

As long as the boat had been moored in the little bay, near 
the Man-Rock, and as long as the machinery had been secure i9 
the wreck, the position of Gilliatt was impregnable. 

The boat was safe, and the machinery beyond the reach of 
danger. The Douvres, which held the engine in its grasp, had 
certainly condemned it to a lingering destaction, but promoted 
it against sudden accidents, fn any case, had the engine been 
destroyed, Gilliatt would have escaped uninjured, for he had 
still his boat as a means of retreat. 
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But to wait until his boat had been removed from its anchorage 
where she could not have been harmed, and to allow her to be 
moored in the passage of the Douvres ; to watch until sho was 
entangled amongst the rocks, and to allow GiUiatt to carry out all 
his operations for the rescue of the engine, and to put it safely 
on board his barque, and even to lend a helping hand to his success, 
was but a trap that the elements had laid for him. Now, for the 
first, time, ho began to see, in all its sinister nature, the trick that 
the oceau had been for so long a time preparing to xday him. 

The engine, the boat, and her owner, were all throe in the 
passage between the rocks. 

These formed one point of attack. 

To direct their attack upon one point was easy ; and to shatter 
the boat, sink the engine, and drown GiUiatt, could all bo done 
at once and at the same moment. No situation could liave been 
more critical than that of GiUiatt. 

The sphynx, which dreamers believe is concealed behind a 
cloud, seemed to liave jdaced him on the horns of a diloiLMna. 

** Go, or stay? 

To go was jnadixcss ; to stay was simply lorriblel 


CHAPTEE VL 

THE COMBAT, 

GiIiIJATT dimbed to the summit of the Great Douvres. Prom 
thence he could cast his eye over the wide ocean. 

The appearance on tho western sido was apjialling. A vast 
wall seemed to have been erected — a wall of cloud, barring the 
mighty exxianse from side to side, and rising from the horizon 
to the zenith. This wall, ascending with a perfectly straight 
surface, without a crack or a crevice in it, seemed to have been 
built with the aid of the square and the plumb-line. It looked 
more like a granite cliff than a cloud. The precipitous face of 
the cloud was perfectly straight at the southern extremity, but, 
towards the north, curved a little, like a bent sheet of iron, and 
showed the slixipery face of an inclined plane. This dark bank 
of cloud grew and increased, but its entablature was always on 
a level with the line of the horizon, which was becoming indis- 
tinct in the approaching darkness. Silently, and foot by foot, 
this airy fabric ascended. Not an undulation, not a wrinkle. 
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not a projection broke its imiforin appearance. This immove- 
ability in motion presented a strange, weird appearance. The 
pallid scene, in the midst of a sickly transparency, illumined this 
feature of the Apocalypse. The cloud had now invaded the 
greater portion of the open space, shelving like the fearful 
slope of the abyss. 

It seemed as though some mighly, shadowy mountain was 
rising between earth and sky. It was nightfall at midday. 

There was a suffocating heat, like that coming from an open 
furnace door — a fiery blast, that seemed to proceed fipom that 
strange chaotic mass. The sky had changed from blue to white, 
and from white had become grey, looSng like an immense 
slate. Not a breath of air in tho sky, not a wave in the soa, 
not a sound. The sea was dulUooking and leaden-hucd. Far 
as the eye could stretch tho sea was deserted. Not a sail was 
in sight. The birds had all fled. In the infinite it seemed as 
though some terrible act of treason was being plotted. The 
growth of tho monstrous mass increased perceptibly. The 
enormous bank of cloud, which was advancing upon the Douvres 
was one of those that may bo termed a battle-cloud. A sinister 
mass of vapour, through whose ai)erturo8 furtive glances seemed 
to be cast on the spectator. 

This slow and regular advance Avas terrible. 

Gilliatt fixed liis eyes steadily on the cloud and muttered 
between his teeth : I was tliirsty, but you will give me onou ‘ 
to drink in all conscience.’’ He remained for a few moments, 
nis eyes riveted on the cloud ; it appeared as if he were taking 
stock of the approaching storm. His cap was in the pocket of 
his jacket ; he took it out, and placed it on his head. From the 
cavity of the rock, in which they had lain so long unheeded, he 
took out and put on his oilskin-coat and his overalls, as a knight 
buckles on his aimouv for the fray. We hay© said that he had 
lost his shoes, but his feet had grown ageustomed to the rocks. 

Thus prepared for the combat, ha took a glance at his break- 
waters, grasped the knotted cord, descended briskly from the top 
nf the rock, and hastened to his storehouse. In another 
moment he was hard at work. The immense, silent cloud could 
heari he strokes of his hammer. What was he doing? With 
the nails, rope, and beams that remained he was constructing a 
second framework, which he placed some ten or twelve feet in 
rear of the first one, at the eastern entrance to the channel. 
There was deep silence all around; the tufts of grass in the 
crevices of the rock did not even move their heads. 
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Suddenly the sun disappeared, and Gilliatt raised his eyes. 

The cloud had reached the sun; there was an immediate 
extinction of the day, replaced by a composite, pallid hue. 

The wall of cloud had altered its aspect ; it no lofigej main-' 
tained its unity. It had bent over on attaining the zenith, from 
whence it spread over the remainder of the sky. It had run 
Tarious stages. The formation of the tempest was visible, like 
strata of the earth in a cutting, and it was possible to distinguish 
the layers of rain from the beds of hail. There was no light- 
ning, but a horrible diffused glare — for even light itself may be 
horrible. The smothered respiration of the storm could be 
heard. Silence palpitated duUy. Gilliatt, too, was silent, and 
watched the masses of vapour above his head shaping them- 
selves into pent-up heaps of cloud. A long band of ashen hue 
laid heavily, every now and then lengthening itself out on the 
horizon, and on the zenith was a similar band, but of lead- 
colour, Livid, ragged atoms of cloud hung down from the sky 
to the mist below. The bank of cloud that formed the back- 
ground was pallid, milky-looking, terrible, gloomy, and inde- 
scribable. A thin, white cloud, coming from no visible source, 
cut the high, dark wail obliquely from north to south. 

One of its extremities hung down into the sea. At the spot 
where it touched the waves a dense red vapour was discernible 
through the darkness. Below this long, pale cloud were a 
^ -.umber of smaller ones, very dark in colour, and hanging low 
in the heavens, flying aimlessly about, ^as if they know not in 
what direction to turn. Tlie enormous cloud at tho back 
increased rapidly, and continued to eclipse the sun, wrapping it 
inits gloomy embrace. In the east, behind Gilliatt, there was only 
one small, clear space, and that was rapidly closing up. Though 
there was no wind, a strange flight of grey, downy atoms flew 
by, as if some gigantic bird was pluming itself behind the 
enormous bank of cloud. A close, dark ceiling had formed, 
which touched the sea alb the horizon, and melted away into the 
darkness. There was a feeling as if some unknown x^resence was 
advancing steadily. It was vast, towering, and sinister. Sud- 
denly the heavens were rent by a deafening peal of thunder. 
Gilliatt felt the shook. There is a dreariuess about the 
thunder. This terrible reality in this region of visions was awe-* 
in^iring. 

It was like the overturning of some ponderous article of 
furniture in a giant’s chamber. No flash preceded the deafen-* 
ing crash. Just one clap, and then silence reigned around* 
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There was a pause, as when hostile forces are taking up their 
ground. Then, at intervals, there appeared huge, shapeless 
flashes, unaccompanied by 'thunder. Not a sound, and all 
showed bright and distinct in every flash. The wall of doud 
had changed to a cavern ; it was full of arches and vaulted 
halls. Outlines of shapes could be descried ; monstrous heads 
were dimly discernible ; necks seemed to be stretched forth, and 
elephants, with castles on their backs, were seen for a moment 
and then vanished away. A cyUnder of vapour, straight, round, 
and dark, topped by a white mist, imitated the funnel of a 
colossal steamboat sw^allowed up by the waves, yet still smoking. 
Sheets of cloud simulated the folds of enormous banners. In 
the centre, under a dark, red canopy, a mass of dense fog sunk 
motionless and inert, impenetrable to the electric fires — a sort 
of hideous conception in the bosom of the storm. 

Suddenly Gilliatt felt a breath of wind stir liis hair. Two or 
three large drops of rain fell heavily on the rock beside him. 
Then came another peal of thunder. The wind was rising ; 
the terror of tlie darkness had attaiiunl its pitch. The first peal 
of thunder had stirred up the sea ; the second rent the clouii- 
w’^all to its foundations ; a wide gap was visible in it ; tlie deluge, 
hitherto restrained, rushed towards it, and the gap became a 
vast gulf, filled with rain. The outburst of the storm had 
commenced. 

It was a fearful moment. 

Eain, wind, lightning, thunder, waves dashing upwards to 
the clouds, foam, hoarse roarings and shriekings, all mingled 
together, as though some horde of monstrous creatures had 
suddenly been let loose. The wind roared as loud os the thunder ; 
the rain did not fall, it tumbled from the heavens. For a lonely 
man like Gilliatt, shut up in a lonely rock of the ocean, with an 
overloaded boat, there could not be a more terrible position. The 
danger of the sea, over which he had triumphed, was nothing 
to that of the storm that had now attacked him. 

Surrounded on all sides by imminent perils, Gilliatt had, at 
the last moment, and at the crowning point of danger, displayed 
a wonderful amount of ingenious strategy. He had secured 
the enemy’s territory as the seat of his operations; he had 
made the rocks an ally, so that the Douvros, which was formerly 
his enemy, was now his second in this gigaiiti<i duel. Gilliatt 
had built a fortress from fhe sepulchre. He was ensconced 
firmly in this wonderful stronghold of ocean. The place was 
iovested, but it was ^^11 defended. He had, as it were, placed 
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hii back to the wall, and boldly faced the hurricane. He had 
barricaded the narrow entrance— the road of;, the billow. Thia 
was the best thing that he could have done. Ocean, like other 
tyrants, can only be brought to reason by barricades. His boat 
might be considered secure on three sides. She was hrmly 
wedged in between the two walls of the channel, and made fast 
by three anchors ; she was protected on the north by the Little 
Douvre, on the south by the Great one, though these terrible 
precipices were more in the habit of wrecking vessels than 
saving them. On tlie western side, a frame of timbers, made 
fast to the rock, sheltered her — a well-tried obstacle, that had 
withstood the force of the flood-tide ; a veritable gate of a fortress, 
having for its door-posts the Douvros themselves. There was 
no danger from that side. It was from the east that danger 
was to be anticipated. On that side there was no protection, 
save that of the breakwater. A breakwater is an apparatus for 
dividing and distributing the force of the waves, and requires, at 
least, two frames, but Gilliatt had only had time to construct 
one; he was compelled to build the second when the tempest 
was almost upon him. Fortunately, the wind blew from the 
north-west. This wind is not a very dangerous enemy. The 
north-west wind, which is the ancient galemo, made but little 
impression on tho Douvros, It attacked the rock on one side, 
and did not drive tho waves into either of tho channels, but 
.>T''ihed them harmlessly against tho rocks. Tho first attack of 
the storm had been badly arranged. But the wind now attacks 
in a curve, and it w'as likely that some sudden change would 
take place. If it should veer round to tho east before the second 
framework could be finished the peril would be excessive. The 
sea would then have free access into tho channel, and all would 
be lost. 

The fury of the tempest increased. A storm heaps blow upon 
blow. Its strength lios^in this as well as its weakness. Its 
fury enables human intellect to triumph over it, and to defend 
itself; but under what terrible attacks! Nothing is more 
terrible than these. No respite ; no interruption ; no truce ; no 
breathing time. There seems a gpecies of cowardice in this 
prodigality of the Inexhaustible. It is the lungs of the Infinite 
that inflate the storm. 

All the immensity of the ocean jn its fury precipitated itself 
upon the Douvres. Numberless voices were heard. Who was 
it shouting like this ? The ancient tune of the sea was there. 
At one timo it seemed as though the word of command was 
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being given; then came clamours, the sounds of trumpets, 
strange trepidations, and then that loud, majestic roar which 
sailors term the voice of the deep. The indefinite and fleeting 
eddies of the wind whistlod as they tore up the waves. The 
billows, transformed into giant quoits, wore hurled against the 
rocks by invisible athletes. The enoniious masses of surf flowed 
over the rocks. Torrents above, foam below. Then the din 
increased. No sound, either human or bestial, could give any 
idea of this terrible uproar, mingled with the ceaseless breaking 
of tho sea. The artillery of the clouds thundered, the hail 
poured out its volleys, and tho waves mounted to the assault. 
In certain quarters tlie wind seemed motionless ; in others it 
flew past at the rate of twenty fathoms a second. As far as the 
<iye could roach, the sea was all in foam. Ten leagues of soapy 
irater filled tho horizon. Doors of flame wore opened, clouds 
seemed consumed by clouds, and on the top of this mass were 
nebulous clouds, rod and blazing as embers. Floating configura- 
tions rushed against each other and united, each taking the 
other’s shape. There was a sound in tho heavens as of file 
firing. 

There appeared to bo, in the centre of the heavens, a vast 
magazine, from which fell, in enormous quantities, waterspouts, 
hail, crimson flame, phosphoric gleams, darkness, and lightnings. 

Gilliatt seemed to take no heed ; his head was bent over his 
Work. The second framework was nearly finished. Tlio blowMks*?'.^ 
his hammer replied to tho peals of thunder. These sounds could 
be heard high above tho roar of elements. His head was bare, 
for a gust of wind had borne away his cap. 

His thirst was excessive ; he was probably parched with fever. 
Small pools of water had formed in fissures of tho rock. From 
time to time he took some water in the hollow of his hand, and 
swallowed it. Then, not deigning to cast a glance at tho storm, 
ho pursued his task. ^ 

A moment might cause him to gain or lose all. He knew what 
would happen if the breakwater was not finished in time. Why, 
then, lose time in watching for tho face of Deatli, which came 
nearer every moment. 

The turmoil around him was like that of a vast bubbling 
cauldron. There was noise and strife on every side. There were 
/noments when the lightnings descended as if they were coming 
down the rungs of a ladder. They struck continually upon the 
same points of the rock, where there were, probably, metallio 
veins. Hailstones fell as big as his fist. Gilliatt was, from time 
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to time, compelled to empty the pockets of his oyercoat, whioh 
were filled with hailstones. The storm had now veered round to 
the west, and was lashing the barricades between the tw<i 
Douvres ; but he had every confidence in his breakwater, and 
not without reason. These barricades were formed of the fore* 
j)art of the Durande, and yielded to the shock of the waves 
Elasticity is a resistance. Stevenson’s expeiimerits have proved 
that, against the force of the waves, a collection of wood, of 
given dimensions, chained and fastened in a certain manner, will 
oppose the rush of the waters more elfectually than a stone 
breakwater. The barriers of the Douvres fulfilled these condi- 
tions. They were, in addition, so ingeniously made fast that 
the wave, striking them underneath, drove in the nails, and 
pressed and consolidated the work against the rocks. The wind 
was only able to cast flakes of foam over the barriers upon 
Gilliatt’s boat. On that side the most that the storm could do 
was to spit its foam at its enemy, who was Becui*ely slieltered 
from its futile rage. 

The foam, pouring in on all sides, was like flakes of wool. 
The vast and angry ocean poured over the rocks, and filled every 
crack and crevice with water, and retired again from the chinks 
in the granite, forming a number of small fountains, which fell 
like graceful threads of silver into the sea. The second frame- 
work of the eastern barrier was nearly finished. A few more 
of rope and pieces of chain, and this new outwork could 
take its place in the struggle. 

Suddenly there was a brilliant brightness — the rain ceased, the 
clouds rolled back, the wind had just shifted, a kind of dark, 
lofty window opened in the zenith, and the lightnings were 
extinguished. It seemed like the end, but it was only the 
commencement. 

The change of wind was from the son’-west to the nor’-east. 

The storm was preparing to attack again with a fresh army of 
hurricanes. The north was about to mount to the assault. 

The attack now coming from the east was directed against the 
weaker point of the position. Gilliatt stopped his work, and 
looked around him. lie took his stand upon a curved projection 
(if the rock behind the second barrier, which was now nearly 
completed. If the first hurdle had been carried away it would have 
destroyed the second — which was not yet firmly fixed, and would 
inevitably have crushed Gilliatt. In the position which he had 
chosen ho would have been dead before he could have seen the 
boat and the engine pounded to atoms, and sunk in the boiling 
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hell of waters. Su^^ll was the risk that he ran. He accepted it 
boldly. When ail his hopes were wrecked, what could he have 
hoped for save death — to die the first ; for, in his idea, the engine 
represented a living being ? Thrusting aside from his eyes his 
hair, dank with rain and foam, he grasped his trusty hammer 
and waited. 

He had not to wait long. 

A briUiant flash of lightning gave the signal. 

The livid opening in Sie zenith closed once more. A deluge of 
rain fell, and all again grew dark, and there was no light, save 
the intermittent flashes of lightning. The attack had begun 
again in dread eamest. 

A heavy swell, visible in the occasional glare of the lightning, 
was rolling on tlie caatern side, beyond the Man-Rock. It 
resembled a huge C3dinder of glass ; it was green, without a fleck 
of foam, and stretched right across the sea. It was rushing 
upon the breakwater, increasing in volume ns it drew nearer. 
It was a kind of dark, gigantic jjAlar, rolling on its side upon tlie 
surface of the sea. The thunder growled in a sinister manner. 

The groat wave struck the Man-Rock, broke in two, and 
passed on. The two broken portions rejoined, and, forming a 
mountain of water, came down perpendicularly on the breakwater. 
This wave was in the shape of a huge beam. This battering- 
ram crushed against the breakwater. The shock was terrible. 
The spot was completely clothed in foam. 

Those who have never seen them cannot picture to themselves 
those snowy avalanches which the sea tosses about, and under 
which it engulfs, in a moment, rooks more than a liundred feet 
in height, such as the Great Andorlo, at Guernsey, and tlie 
Pinnacle, at Jersey. At Saint Mary, of Madagascar, it leaps 
entirely over the promontory of Tintingue. 

For some moments nothing Avas to be seen but sea. Nothing 
was visible but a seething mass of raging wat ers, an immoveable 
mass of foam, the whiteness of a winding sheet, blown about by 
the wind from the tomb. 

Nothing could bo heard but the roar of the storm, carrying 
devastation and destruction with it. When the foam had dis- 
lippeared, Qilliatt was still at his post. The barrier had held 
firm — not a chain was broken, not a naO displaced. The break- 
water bad stood the test ; it had proved pliant as a hurdle and 
firm as a wall. The great wave was now nothing but a shower 
of drops. 

A rivulet of foam, running down the incline of the rock, died 
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away as it reached the boat. The man who had thus mnnded 
the ocean gave himself not a moment for repose. The storm, 
fortunately, turned aside its rage for a time. The fury of the 
waves spent themselves upon the faces of the rock. There wai 
a lull, and GKUiatt took advantage of it to complete the interior 
barrier. The day passed away in this toil. The hurricane con-* 
tinned its violence upon the flank of the rocks with mournful 
solemnity. The receptacles of fire and water in the heavens 
poured out their contents without exhausting themselves. The 
undulations of the wind, above and below, were like the undula* 
tions of a dragon. When the night came it was hardly notitjcd, 
BO profound was the darkness ; and yet it was not utter darkness. 
The storms, alternately illuminating and blinding by their 
lightnings, are intervals of the visible and the invisible. All is 
weird light, then all black darkness. It is sometimes the entrance 
into the land of spectres, then the return into the regions of night. 

A phosphoric zone, tinged with the purple hues of tho Aurora 
Borealis, floated like a ghastly flame behind the dense clouds, 

£ ‘ving to everything a spectral appearance, and making therain- 
ifls luminous. 

This uncertain light proved of service to GiUiatt, and assisted 
him in his operations. By its aid he was enabled to repair the 
forward barrier. The breakwater was now nearly complete. As 
he was busy making fast the last beam with a strong cable, the 
^h'fid blew directly in his face. He raised his eyes ; the wind had 
shifted to the nor’-east, and the attack upon the channel had 
re-commenced. GiUiatt cast a glance at the breakwater. An 
enormous wave was rolling in. This wave broke with a heavy 
shock; a second followed, then another, and another— five or six 
in one tumultuous rush — and, lastly, one larger than aU the rest. 
This last, which was an accumulation of force, had a singulai 
resemblance to a living creature. It would have been easy tf 
imagine, in that sweUing mass of water, tho shape of fins and 
gills. It foU with enormous force, and broke on the barriers it 
a cloud of foam. Its almost animal-form was tom to atoms in a 
series of fits and gushes, resembling some sea-monster being 
crushed to death upon these cruel rocks. The waters rushea 
through, subsiding but devastating as they did so. The mighty 
wave clung and bit in its last moments. A shiver shook the 
rock to its roots. A roaring, as of .beasts, was heard. The foam, 
tossed on high, resembled the spouting of a whale. As it sub- 
sided it showed what damage it had inflicted ; the last attempt 
had heeii crowned with success. This time the breakwater 
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mot escaped unscathed. A long, heavy beam, torn from the first 
barrier, had been carried over the second, and hurled violently 
upon the projecting rock, where Gilliatt had been standing a 
moment before. By good fortune he had not returned to his 
former position ; had he done so, he must have been killed upon 
the spot. There was something remarkable in the fall of this 
beam, which, by preventing the framework from rebounding, 
saved Gilliatt. It was of further use, as will be seen. Between 
the projecting rock and the interior of the channel there was a 
cavity, a sort of hiatus, resembling a place cut out by an axe, 
or the split formed by a wedge. 

One of the ends of the beam, as it was cast into tho air, had 
caught in this notch. The hole had become enlarged. 

Tlie idea seized Gilliatt of bending heavily upon the other 
end of this beam. Tho beam, caught firmly by ono end in the 
notch, which it had widened, projected from it like an out- 
stretched arm. This kind of arm projected parallel with tho 
anterior wall, and the disengaged end stretched from its resting- 
place some eighteen or twenty inches — a good distance for the 
object to be attained. Gilliatt raised himself, by means of hands, 
feet, and knees, to the rock, and placed his back against the 
enormous lever. The beam was a long one, which increased its 
raising power. The rock was already loosened, but he had to 
try and strain once more. The sweat poured from his forehead. 
Tho fourth attempt exhausted all his strength. There wa^^' 
loud cracking noise; the gap, spreading into a fissure, opened, 
and tho heavy mass fell into the passage below, with a 
of thunder. Tho mavss of stone fell without breaking, and rested 
in its bod like a Druidieal cromlech — all in one piece. Tlio 
beam, which hud served as a lever, descended with tho rock, and 
Gilliatt, slipping forward, nearly fell with it into the gulf below. 
The passage was at this time fuU of huge round stones, and 
there was little water in it ; the raonolrgth, lying in the foam, 
which bespatted Gilliatt as he approached it, stretched right across 
the two parallel rocks of the passage, and formed a transversal 
wall — a kind of cross-stake between the two precipitous sides. Its 
two ends touched tho rocks. It had been rather too long to lie 
fiat, but its summit of soft rock bad been knocked off in its fall. 
TMs fall formed a species of cul-de-^aac, which may still be seen, 
and the water behind this stgny barrier is generally calm and 
peaceful. This was an obstacle even stronger than mo forward 
timbers of tihe Durande fixed between the two Douvres. 

It came just in time. 
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The blows of the waves had continued. Where it meets with 
on obstacle the sea grows more stubborn. The tirst breakwater 
was beginning to come to pieces. One breach in a breakwater 
is a serious matter. It spreads and cannot be repaired, as the 
waves would carry away the workmen. 

A gleam of lightning showed Oilliatt the damage that Jiad been ' 
done : beams thrown here and there, ends of rope and bits of 
chain beginning to flap in the wind, and a large rent in the 
centre. The second one was unhurt. The block of stone which 
Oilliatt had thrown down had one defect, in spite of its strength 
— t was too low ; the sea could not get through it, but would 
sweep over it. It was useless to tliink of building it higher. 
Nothing but masses of rock could bo placed on a barrier of stone ; 
but how could he detach them — how drag them to their position ? 
Or, how could they bo raised or fixed ? Timber he might add, 
but rocks, never ! 

Gilliatt was not an Enoeladus. 

The want of height of this granite isthmus disturbed him a 
good deal. 

It was not long before the effects of this fault wore felt. The 
attacks upon the breakwater were continual ; the heavy seas 
seemed to have made up their minds to destroy it. A kind of 
trampling sound was heard upon the shaken fabric. All of a 
sudden a binding stake, torn from the shattered frame, was 
*aa; 3 pt over the second barrier and across the transverse rock 
and carried through the windings of the channel until it was 
lost to sight. He feared that it would injure the boat. Very 
luckily, the water in the interior, enclosed as it was on all sides, 
was but little affected by the turmoil without. The waves there 
were comparatively sme^, and the sho(jk would not be a heavy 
one. But he had no time to dwell upon a possible mishap, for 
every species of danger was uniting at one time ; the tempest 
had concentrated its attacks upon his vulnerable side, and the 
peril was imminent. For a moment the darkness was intense — 
the lightning ceased to flash j it was a sort of sinister alliance — 
the cloud and the sea were one ; then came a dull, heavy peal 
of thunder. 

This was followed by a violent outburst. Gilliatt thrust 
forw^d his head. The breakwater, which was in front of the 
barrier, bad been tom a way ; the beams were tossing about in 
the foaming billows. The sea was using the first breakwater as 
a batterin^ram to d6str9y the second one. 

Gilliatt felt what a general must experience when he sees his 
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advanced guard driven in* The second tow of beams resisted 
the shocks for they were securely fastened. But the broken 
frame was very heavy, and at the mercy of the waves, which 
hurled it backwards and forwards; the ropes and chains, which 
still held together, prevented it from breaking up entirely, but 
^ the qualities that Gilliatt had given it as a means of defence 
' rendered it a formidable engine of destruction. Instead of a 
shield it was a battering-ram. Broken ends of beams and planks 
stuck out on all sides, and formed teeth and spurs. The tempest 
could not have found a more convenient weapon for the purpose. 

It, was the projectile ; the sea, the catapult. Blow followed blow 
wifh dismal regularity, and Gilliatt, pensively posted behind the 
barricade which he had erected, listened to the efforts that Death 
was making to force his way in. He reflected bitterly that, 
had it not been for the funnel of the Durande having been 
caught by the wreck, he would have been in Guernsey with his 
boat in safety, and the engine saved. 

But now the dreaded moment had come, and the work of 
destruction was accomplished. There was a sound like a 
death-rattle. The whole frame of the breakwater, with 
its double apparatus crushed and heaped confusedly together, 
came back in a horrent of foam, and rushed on to the stone 
barrica^ like chaos upon a moimtain, and there it stopped. 
Here ainhe fragments lay heaped up together — a mass of beams, 
through which the waves still rushed, but breaking as they dSu 
so. Conquered though it was, the breakwater still struggled 
Mllantly. The sea had broken it, and in its turn was broken 
by its conquered foe. Though shattered, it was still effective. 
The rock which checked its further progress still held it fast. 
The channel, as we have said, W'as very narrow at this point, 
and the victorious wind had heaped together all the fragments 
of the breakwater, and, by driving the broken ends into the 
mass, had rendered it a fairly solid pile. It was broken, but 
still impregnable. Only some portions were carried away. 
They were floated off by the waves. One was hurled through 
the autV^ose to Gilliatt ; he felt the wind as it passed by him* 
Some waves, however— huge waves which, in storms, return with 

f reat regulari^— continued to sweep over the^ ruins of the 
reakwater. ^ey fell into the channel, and, in spite of its 
turns and angles, made the water within rough. The waves 
began to pour ominously through it. The strange kisses that 
the waves gave to the rocks could be plainly heard, 
ijow could he prevent this agitation of the waters from reaching 
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his boat ? It would not take long for the gusts of wind to make 
a storm in tlie interior of the rock, and with a few heavy seae 
his boat would be staved in, and the engine that it contained 
sunk to the bottom of the sea. 

As Gilliatt thought of this he shuddered. 

But he was not discouraged ; his was a soul that never thought 
of giving way. 

The hurricane had now discovered means of attack, and rushed 
madly between the two Douvres. 

All of a sudden, from behind GiUiatt, was heard a terrible 
crash, echoing and reverberating through the passage louder 
and more terrible than he had yet heard. 

It came from the direction of the boat. 

Something awful was taking place. 

A blaze of lightning revealed the whole situation. 

A wave, rushing through the eastern entrance, had been met 
by a gust of wind from the other side. A disaster was impending. 

As yet, the boat appeared to have sustained no damage ; moored 
as she was, she afforded but little hold to the storm, but the 
wreck of the Durande was in sad distress. 

It presented a considerable surface to the storm. She was 
entirely out of the water, and suspended in the air. The hole 
which Gilliatt had cut in her to release the machinery had 
weakened her hull — the keelson was broken, the vertebral column 
. skeleton was snapped. The hurricane hud passed over it. 

Ijittle more was needed to complete the work of destruction : the 
deck-planking was bent like the loaves of an open book ; the break- 
ing-up had begun. It was the crash of this that Gilliatt had hoard. 

As he drew near, the sight that presented itself to him seemed 
almost to be beyond repair. 

The square opening had become a hideous wound, and the 
wind, acting on this cutting, had tom away the jdanking. This 
transverse fracture cut the wreck into tAVO pieces; the back part 
nearest to the boat had remained firm, clasped in the vice-like 
grasij rocks ; the other portion, nearest to Gilliatt, was 

hanging down. A fracture, as long as it will hold, is a kind of 
hinge. This mass was hanging on its fractures, as though upon 
joints, swinging backwards and forwards with a melancholy 
grinding sound. 

Happily, the boat was no longer beneath it; but this swinging 
motion shook the other half of the hull still fastened firmly in 
the rocks. From shaking to falling is not far. Under the 
obstinato assaults of the wind, the broken portion could easily 
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carry away the otLor, wliich almost touched tho boat, and then 
boat, engine, and all would be swallowed up, 

Gilliatt had all this before his eyes. 

It was tho catastrophe that he had dreaded — ^how to avert it ? 
He was one of those to whom danger brings counsel. He pulled 
himself together in a moment. lie ran to his storehouse and 
furnished himself with liis axe. The hammer had done its work 
well : now it was the turn of the hatchet. Then he mounted on 
the wreck, and took his stand upon that portion of the deck that 
had not yet given at all, and, bending over the precipice between 
the Douvres, began to cut away the broken beams, and to sever 
whatever retained them fixed to the hull. To complete the separa- 
tion of the two portions of the wreck, to lighten that part that 
still remained firm, and to throw into the sea the portion that had 
become tlie prey of tho winds, was the operation tliat he was 
about to commence. This was more perilous than dillicult. Tho 
pm*tion of the wreck that was hatiging down, acted on by the 
wind and its own weight, was only hold up at cortain points. 
The whole wreck resembled a folding screen, one leaf of which, 
banging down, boat against the other. Five or six pieces, bent 
and broken but not started, hung together. Tho fractures 
groaned and creaked at each gust of the wind, and the axe, so to 
speak, had but to help the wind to complete its work. The 
Binaliness of the poi*tion that luing together, wdiilst it rendered 
Gilliatt’s work easy, increased the danger. At any momen^.4t 
might give way beneath his feet. The storm had roaclred its 
height. Tho tempest up to this time had been terrible ; now it 
was simply horrible. The convulsion of the .sea had reached tho 
heavens. Up to that time the clouds had had the mastery ; they 
had seemed to work their own imperious will, and to afford that 
impulse which lashed the winds to fury, whilst they still pre- 
served a kind of ominous lucidity. Below was madness, above 
was anger. The heavens are the breath, tho sea but the foam 
hence the superiority of the wind, BiA it had become drunk 
with its own horrors. It was nothing but a whirlwind. It was 
blindness giving birth to the night. Tempests, at times, grow 
mad — when all tho firmament is filled with a species of delirium 
— when heaven knows not what it does, and hurls its lightnings 
blindly. It was the hour of terror ; tho quivering of the rock 
was at its height. Every storm has its orientation, but this time 
it had deviated from its appointed course. It was the storm’s 
evil hour. At that moment ‘‘the wind,” as Puller says, “ is a 
furious madmw.” It is at this time that the tempest gives 
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forth all tliat electric fluid, which Kddington calls the ‘'waterfall 
of lightning.” It is at that moment that in the blackest clouds 
appears — no one can guess why, unless it be to gaze upon the uni- 
versal terror — a bhiish circle of light, which old Spanish sailors 
call the “ eye of the tempest ” — el ojo de tempeetad. 

This gloomy eye was fixed upon Gilliatt. 

He, on his side, was looking at the heavens. He raised his 
head. After every stroke of his axe, he looked upwards almost 

S roudly. He was, or seemed to bo, too near to the brink of 
estruction not to feel haughty. He took care only to place his 
feet on solid resting-places of the wreck. He risked his life, but 
yet he was careful of it. He also was worked up to a pitch. He 
seemed to have gained in lucidit} what the tempest had lost. 
His strength seemed to be doubled. He was full of courage ; 
the strokes of his hatchet seemed like notes of doliance. A 
pathetic struggle : on the one side was an unconquerable will ; 
on the other, unlimited power. It was a question of who should 
prove the conqueror in the strife. 

All, in the wide expanse of the heavens, the clouds took the 
shape of vast Gorgon masks. Terror, in aU its possible forms, 
appeared. The ruin came from the sea, the surf from the 
clouds ; the phantoms of the winds bent down towards him ; 
meteoric faces grew purple as they gazed upon him, and then 
died away, leaving the darkness more hideous than ever ; there 
nothing to be seen but torrents pouring in on all sides — 
raging sea, clouds heavy with rain, of ashen hue, ragged and 
tom, executing wild gyrations in the firmament. 

Against this delirium of power, which all combined to struggle 
i^aiust him, skill was the only weapon that Gilliatt had to wield. 
He wished to hurl down all the shattered portions of the wreck, 
and so ho weakened the fractures that acted as hinges, without 
breaking them altcigethoi*, leaving a few fibres chat held together 
the whole. Suddenly he paused, with his axe raised high in the 
air — ^the work was over,'llie entire mass fell. 

This half of the wreck fell between the Douvres just beneath 
Gilliatt, who stood above itj bonding over it and looking 
down upon it. It plunged perpendicularly into the sea, and 
splashed the foam high upon ihe rocks; but was caught by 
the narrow walls before it reached the bottom, and remainea 
stationary, showing, some twelve feet above the wave, the 
vertical mass of planking forming a wall between the Douvres, 
like the rqck thrown into the pa^^sage a little higher up, and 
allowing only a small stream of r- ^tor to filter through it at each 
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extremity — an^l this was the fiftJbi barricade improvised by GHUiatt 
in that narrow ocean street. The storm^ in its blindness, had 
aided him in this last work. And now, however severe the wind 
and the storm, the boat and the engine were safe, for the waves 
could no longer boil and bubble around them. Between the 
barricade which closed the passage on the west, and the new one 
which protected them on the east, no blow, either of wind or sea, 
could reach them. 

From the catastrophe Gilliatt had drawn safety. The storm 
had acted as his ally. He stooped, and from a rain-pool in the 
rook, he filled the hollow of his hand, drank, and turning to the 
storm, exclaimed, “ Blockhead!*’ Human intelligence, combatting 
with brute force, experiences a feeling of ironical joy in demon- 
strating the stupidity of its enemy. Gilliatt felt the necessity of 
insulting his conquered adversary, a feeling which is as old as 
the heroes sung in Homer’s lays. 

He went down to his boat and examined it by the gleam of 
the lightning. It was time that someone should have come to 
her aid, for the poor thing had been roughly treated for the last few 
hours, and had begun to give way; but as the sea around her grew 
calm, and as her anchors all held, she was in no very evil plight. 
As for the engine, the four chains had kept it perfectly steady. 

As Gilliatt finished his inspection, a white object dashed past 
him, and was lost in the gloom. It was a seamew. 

No more pleasing apparition could have manifested itse^,: 
when the birds return, the storm is retiring. 

Another excellent sign was that the thunder redoubled its 
peals. The rain ceased all of a sudden. There was only a surly 
growl in the heavens. The storm ceased with the suddenness of 
a plank falling to the ground. It had lasted for twenty hours. 
The wind which had brought the storm, bore it away. A dark 
pile of cloud was scattered over the horizon. The mist broke 
up and dispersed. From one end to the other of the hostile line, 
there were signs of defeat. There wa^i a hoarse, gradually- 
decreasing murmur, a few lust drops of rain fell, and all the 
cloud that had been charged with rain and thunder, like some 
terrible war chariot, broke up and fled. 

Soon the blue sky began to show. 

Gilliatt, for the first time, felt that he was weary. Sleep 
pounces on fatigue like a bird on its prey. Gilliatt felt his limbs 
• bend beneath him, and casting himself into his boat, without stop* 
ping to choose a place, was soon buried in slumber. He remained 
thusfor some hours, stretched at full length and motionless, hardly 
to be distinguished from the joists and beams amidst which ho lay 
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BOOK IV. 

OBBTACLEa IN TEE WAT. 

♦ 

OHAPTEE I. 

HE WHO IS XnjNQRY IS NOT ALONE. 

“When he awoke lie was hungry. 

The sea was growing calmer, but it was still too much agitated 
to allow him to leave the rock at once. Besides, the day was 
too far advanced. With the heavy freight that she had on 
board, in order to reach Guernsey before midnight, he would 
have to set off in the early morning. Although he was suffering 
from the pangs of hunger, Gilliatt commenced by stripping him- 
self, the best way of getting warm. His clothes had been soaked 
through by the storm, but the rainwater had washed out the 
salt from the sea, so that all he had to do was to dry them. 

He kept nothing on but his trousers, which he turned up to 
his knees; ho spread out and secured witli large stones, in 
different portions of the rock, his shirt, his jersey, his overcoat, 
his leggings, and his sheepskin. 

^hen he thought of getting something to eat. 

GHdliatt had recourse to his knife, which he always kept sharp 
and fit for use, and with it he detached from the rock a few 
limpets, similar to the clonUseB of the Mediterranean. These are, as 
it is well known, eaten raw, but after so many various and severe 
labours such a meal was rather a scanty one. Ho had no moro 
biscuit, but of water there was now no scarcity^ — ^he was inundated 
with it. He took advantage of the tide being out to wander 
about the rocks in search of crayfish. Sufficient rock was 
uncovered to give him hopes of a successful search. Only he 
did not remember that he could no longer cook an3rthing. Had 
he taken the pains to go to his storeroom, he would have found 
it deluged with rain ; his wood and coal were under water, and 
of his tow, which served instead of tinder, every atom was wet 
through. He had no means of lighting a fire. 

As for the other matters, his. blower was completely out of 
order, tilie screen of the hearth of his forge was entirely broken 
down. The storm had pillaged his workimop. With such tools 
as had escaped damage Gmiatt would, at a pinch, have dona 
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carpenter’s, but not blacksmith’s, work. But just now hip 
thoughts were not on his workshop. His appetite led him in 
another direction, and, without much reflection, he had sot out 
in pursuit of food. He wandered about, not in the channel 
between the rocks, but outside at the back of the breakers. It 
was on that side that the Durande, ten weeks before, had struck 
upon the reef. 

This outside portion of the rock was more favourable for his 
search than the interior. At low water crabs have a custom of 
leaving their holes, and warming themsolves in the sun. Those 
misshapen creatures love the midday. It is a strange sight to 
see them emerge from the water in the full light of day. When 
you perceive them, with their awkward, sidelong walk, clamber- 
ing heavily from crevice to crevice in the lower stages of the rocks, 
like the steps of a staircase, you are compeUed to confess that 
there are vermin in the sea. 

For the past two months Gilliatt had lived upon this vermin. 
Upon this day, however, both crabs and crayfish were wanting. 
The storm had caused them to take refuge in their hiding-places, 
and they had not yet ventured out. GiUiatt held his open knife 
in his hand, and, every now and then, scraped up a shell-fish 
from under the seaweed, which he ate as he pursued his search. 
He was nearing the spot whore Sieur Clubin had perished. As 
Gilliatt had made up his mind that for his meal he must bo 
contented with the sea-urchins, or the chdtaignea de mer, a 
ing sound at his feet attracted his attention. A large crab, 
terrified at his approach, had dropped into a pool of water. 
The water was not deep enough to conceal it from Qilliatt’s 
sight. He chased tho crab along the base of the rock; the 
crab fled* 

Suddenly, he lost it. 

It must have taken refuge in some crevice under the rock. 

Gilliatt clutched some of the projections of the cliif, and bent 
over to see whore it shelved away. * 

There was, as he suspected, an opening in which the crab had 
sought refuge. 

It was much more than an opening ; it was a kind of porch. 
The sea entered under it, but it was not deep. He could see 
diat the bottom was covered with large pebbles, which were 
ilothed with marine vegetation, showing that they were never 
Iry. They looked like a number of infants’ heads covered with 
green hair. 

Gilliatt took his knife between his teeth, and, with the assist- 
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anoe of his hands and feet, descended the face of the rook, and 
leaped into the water, which reached up to his armpits* He 
entered the porch, and found himself in a rough kind of passage, 
with a rudely vaxdtod ceiling overhead* The walls were polished 
and slippery. He had lost sight of the crab. He was within 
his depth, but, as he advanced down the passage, he began to 
leave the light of day behind him, and his eyes were hardly yot 
accustomed to the darkness. At'fcr advancing some fifteen paces 
the vaulted roof above his head eeased — he had got to the end 
of the passage; the space was more open, and, consequently, 
there was more light ; besides, his eyes were growing more used 
to the semi-twilight, and he could distinguish objects better. A 
surprise was in store for him. 

He had come into the same strange cavern into which he had 
penetrated more than a month before. Only, this time he had 
entered from the sea. He had just come through the sunken 
arch which he had noticed before ; for at certain times of the tide 
it evidently afforded a practicable entrance. Now that his eyes 
were accustomed to the light, he saw better and better. He 
was filled with wonder. He was once more in that strange 
palace of shadow — that vaulted roof, those pillars, those ruddy, 
blood-coloured stains on the walls, that marine vegetation which 
seemed studded with brilliant gems, and, at the end, that 
chamber resembling a sanctuary, and that stone which was so 
like eifi altar. 

Opposite to him, high up in the rock, he saw the cavity by 
which he had entered, and which, from the point where he stood, 
was quite inaccessible. He perceived near the arch those dork 
and gloomy cavities which he had before contemplated from a 
distance. Those caves within a cave were now close to him ; 
they were quite dry and easy of entrance. Nearer yet than 
this recess he perceived, just above the level of the water, a 
horizontal crevice in the ^anite. He thought it likely that the 
crab had taken refuge there, and, plunging his hand in, begun 
to grope about in the darkness. 

Suddenly he felt his arm grasped, and a feeling of indescrib- 
able horror crept over him. 

Some living thing — thin, rough, flat, icy, and slimy — from 
the dark depth of' the cavity had twined raelf round ms arm, 
and was crawling up towards his breast. Its pressure was like 
that of a strap being drawn tight, ahd its steady persistence like 
that of a drill. In less than a second, a something, he knew 
not what, but felt that it was of a spiral form, had closed round 
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kh wrist and elbow and reached bis shoulder^ and a pang went 
through his body below his armpit. 

Ho drew back hastily, but ^ power of motion had almost 
left him. He was nailed to the spot. With his left hand, which 
still remained free, he grasped the knife which was between his 
teeth, and, setting his back to the rock, made a desperate effort 
to withdraw his arm. He only succeeded in loosening the deadly 
clasp for a moment, which immediately tightened again. 

It was pliant as leather, strong as steel, and cold as night. A 
second object, long and pointed, emerged from the cavity, like a 
tongue issuing from a pair of monstrous jaws. It appeared for 
a moment to lick Gilliatt’s naked chest, then, strettdiiug itself out 
until it became longer and thinner, it crept over his flesh and 
wound itself round him. At the same time a terrible and 
indescribable sense of pain compelled every nerve and muscle of 
his body to quiver. He felt hundreds of blunt points pene- 
trating his flesh — it sooined as if innumerable minute mouths 
had fastened upon his body and were seeking to drain away his 
Vif e-blood. 

A third undulating, whip-like shape issued from the rock and 
la^shed his body with a quivering movement; suddenly, it fixed 
itself upon him as lii*mly as the others had done. 

Agony, wlien wrought up to a certain pitch, is dumb, and 
Gilliatt uttered no cry. There was sufficient light for him to s^o 
the repulsive shapes that had wound around him. A fourth 
ligature — but this time with the swiftness of an arrow — darted 
towards his stomach, and clasped it in its foul embrace. 

It was impossible to sever or to tear away the slimy bands 
which enlaced his body so tightly, adhering to it by a number of 
suckers. Each of these was the focus of strange and agonising 
pains. He felt that numberless minute mouths wore devouring 
him at once. 

A fifth long, slimy object glided fnmi the cavity. It passed 
by the others, and wound itself round QiUiatt’s chest so tightly 
that he could hardly draw his breath. Those whip-liko ribbons 
were pointed at the end, but grew broader, like the blade of a 
sword towards the hilt, and all five evidently sprang from a 
common centre. They crept and glided all over liim. He felt 
those strange pressures, which seemed to proceed from the suction 
of miniature mouths, shift their position from time to time. 

Suddenly, a huge slimy mass, round and flattened, issued 
from below the oavity. It was the centre to which these five 
limbs were attached, like the spokes of a wheel. On the opposite 
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Bide of this loathsome monster could be seen the commencement 
of three other tentacles, the ends of which were ooncecded 
beneath the rock. 

In the centre of this slimy mass were two eyes. 

These eyes were fixed upon Gilliatt, 

He knew that he was in the clutches of a devil-fish 


CHAPTER n. 

A MONSTER. 

To believe in a devil-fish, you must have seen one. 

Comi>are(l to it, the hydras of ancient lore would only raise a 
smile. 

There are times when we are prone to believe that the 
intangible which floats through our dreams may be realised in the 
Realm of the Possible. Attractive forces, which have the 
jiower to take form and to give shape to the creation, form 
dreams. The unknown performs these miracles for us, and uses 
its power to create monsters. 

Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod could do no more than imagine 
the chimera. It was left for heaven to create the devil-fish. 

WJ^en Providence desires it, it excells in the production of 
monsters. The why and the wherefore of this is a constant 
source of doubt to the religious thinker. 

The whale lias bulk, whilst the devil-fish is comparatively 
small ; the hippopotamus is covered with a coat impenetrable to 
weapons, the devil-fish is bare; the jaraca utters a hissing sound, 
the devil-fish is mute ; the rhinoceros has a horn, the devil-fish 
has none ; the scorpion has a sting, not so the devil-fish ; the 
shark has pointed fins, the devil-fish has none; the lion has 
claws, tlie devil-fish has none; the crocodile lias a terrible jaw, 
the devil-fish has no teeth; but for all that, it has more 
tennble arms than all these fearful creatures put together. 

What is the devil-fish ?. It is the vampire of the ocean. 

The bold swimmer, who may be attracted by the beauty of 
those spots amongst the breakers, where the sea exhibits all its 
charms ; where the deep, still waters hide all the magnificence of 
the ocean ; where are the homes of many a scaly denizen of the 
deep, runs the risk of meeting it, should he venture into those 
waters. Should you do so, cast aside curiosity and avoid iK 
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You may enter his den filled with wonder, you will leave it 
paralysed with terror. A meeting like tliis is always possible 
amidst the rocks in the open sea* 

A dull, grey-coloured form undulates partly in the water; it 
is as thick as a man’s arm, and about a foot and a-half in length. 
It looks like a bundle of rags, and resembles in shape a closed 
umbrella without a handle. This misshapen mass advances 
towards you slowly; suddenly it opens; eight long tentacles 
extend from around a face with two dall glassy eyes. Their slow 
undulations are like lambent flames. They resemble the spokes 
of a wheel, and are four or five feet in diameter. It darts upon 
its prey and harpoons its victim. 

It winds round its victim, covering him and enveloj)ing him 
in its slimy folds. Below it is yellow, above it is ashen 
coloured. No comparison could fitly describe this strange hue. 
It looks like a beast made of ashes inhabiting the sea. It is a 
spider in its shape ; a chameleon in its rapid changes of hue. 
When angry it becomes purple. Its most disgusting character- 
istic is its impalpability. Its slimy folds strangle ; its very touch 
paralyses. It looks like a mass of scorbutic gangrened flesh ; 
it is a hideous picture of loathsome disease. Once fixed you 
cannot tear it away. It clings closely to its prey. How does 
it do so? By creating a vacuum. The eight long antenneo are 
large at the root and tapering to a sharp point. On the lower 
side of each of these are two rows of pustules, decreasifPg in 
size, the larger ones towards the root and the smaller towards 
the point. There are twenty-five in each row — that is, fifty 
upon each antenna). Altogether there are four hundred. Each 
of these pustules is a petfect cupping-glass. They are carti- 
laginous substances, cylindrical and homy. On the larger species 
they decrease from the size of a five-franc piece to that of a pea. 
They can penetrate to the depth of an inch. This apparatus for 
suction has all the delicacy of a keyboard. It comes forward 
and then disappears; it obeys the slightest impulse of the 
creature to which it belongs. The most exquisite sensibilities 
cannot equal the power of contraction that these suckers possess, 
proportioned, as they always are, to the interior movements of 
the creature, and to the exterior incidents. It is like a sensitive 
j>lant. This monster is termed by sailors a ''poulp,” the 
ysientific name of which is capholoptera, whilst in legendary lore 
they are baown as krakens. English mariners call them devil-fish 
imd blood-suckers. In the Channel Islands they are spoken of 
as pieuvre. 
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It i0 rarely found in Quemsey ; of small size in Jersey ; but is 
very common and of groat inagptiitude in Sark. An engraving in an 
edition of BuiFon.by Soimini, represents a “poulp ’'destroying 
a frigate. Denis Montfort believes that in the northern latitudes 
these creatures are of sufficient force to sink a ship. Bory Saint- 
Vincent denies this, but agrees that in our own countries they 
win attack man. If you go to Sark, they will show you a hollow 
rock, near Brecq-Hou, wh^re a ‘‘pieuvre,” some years ago, 
seized and drowned a lobster-catcher. Peron and Lamarck wore 
deceived when they disbelieved the fact that a poulp, having no 
fins, cannot swim. He who writes these lines has seen at Sark, 
in a cavern called the '' Boutiques,” a pieuvre swimming after a 
bather. When it was killed it was found to measure four feet 
across, and its four hundred suckers could be easily discerned as 
the monster thrust them out convulsively in the agonies of death. 

According to Denis Montfort — one of those careful observers, 
w^hose marvellous intuition rises or falls to the level of a 
wizard — the poulp has human passions, and can hate. In fact, 
in the absolute, to bo hideous is to hate. 

Whilst the piouvre is swimming it remains, as it were, in a 
scabbard. It moves with all its parts drawn up under it. It 
resembles a sleeve with the closed fist in it, sown up at the cuff. 
This fist, which is the head, cleaves the water, and advances with 
a vague undulating movement. It has two large but indistinct 
eyec, resembling the colour of the sea. When the pieuvre is in 
pursilit of prey, or lying in wait, it grows smaller, and draws 
itself together ; it reduces itself, as it were, and is scarcely dis- 
comible in the half-light beneath the sea. It looks like a 
portion of the waves, and has no appearance of being a living 
(jreature. The pieuvre is a hypocrite ; you pay no attention to 
it, when suddenly it opens itself and darts upon you. A lump 
of slime that has an instinct — can anything bo more horrible ? A 
glutinous substance, with a leaven of hatred in it. This terrible 
and voracious creature delights in the most limpid depths of the 
sea. Its approach is heralded by no sound, which makes it the 
more dangerous. No sooner do you perceive it than you are in 
its dutches. 

At night, however — ^more especially in the warm summer 
evenings — it becomes phosphorescent. This frightful creature 
has it passions and its submarine unions. It makes itself 
beautiful ; it shines ; it illuminates itself and, from the summit of 
some rook, it can be perceived gleaming through the gloom oi 
the waves — a paUid irradiation — a spectral sun. 
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The pieuvre swims, but it can walk os well ; ifc is half fish 
and half reptile. It crawls along the bed of the ocean. In 
walking it uses its eight antennee, and crawls along like a cater- 

f rillar. It has neither bones, flesh, or blood : it is flabby. There 
8 nothing inside it. It is a mere skin ; you can turn it iuside- 
, out, like 3ie fingers of a glove. There is one orifice in the centre 
of its tentacles. What is this orifice ? Is it a mouth or a vent ? 
The same opening serves both purposes : it is the entrance and 
the exit. 

The whole body is of icy coldness. 

The Mediterranean jelly-fish is repulsive. The swimmer who 
comes in contact with that gelatinous mass, which envelops the 
limbs, which the hands can grasp and the nails tear without its 
destroying life— a species of sticky, slimy, living creature — may 
inspire disgust, but not the terror caused by the appearance of 
the pieuvre — a head of Medusa, surrounded by eight serpents. 

No grasp to equal iu strength the sudden clutch of the 
cephaloptera. 

It is a pneumatic machine that attacks you, Tou are 
struggling with a void which possesses eight antennro, no 
scratches, no bites, but an indescnbablo sulTocation. A bite is 
to be feared far less than a wound caused by suction. A wound 
from a claw is simply the beast entering your flesh, but, in an 
attack by suckers, it is your body that is drawn into that of the 
beast. Your muscles swell, your sinews are twisted, your Mood 
boils, and is horribly mingled with tho slime of the creature. 
The terrible wretch grows upon you by a thousand foul mouths. 
The hydra incorporates itself with the man, and the man with 
tlie hydra ; you become one and the same. The hideous dream 
is in your bosom. The tiger can but devour you ; the ponlp, 
horrible to relate, draws you into its system. ELe drags you to 
him and into him; bound helplessly; glued where you btand, 
utterly powerless, you are gradually eipptied into a loathsome 
receptacle, which is the monster itself. 

It is terrible indeed to be eaten alive : how much moro so to 
be drank up while still living ! 

At first science rejected the existence of these strange creatures, 
according to its habitual prudence, which even rejects established 
facts ; then it decided to study them, to dissect them, to class 
and catalogue them, and to wr^^e their names on a label, preserve 
specimens, and put them under glass-cases in the museums. 
They entered them into tho question of their nomenclature, classed 
them as moUusks, invertebrates, radiata, determined their poeitioii 
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in tlie animal kingdom, place them aboye the calmarus, and 
below the cuttle-fish, divide them into large and small kinds, 
allow the existence of tlie smaller species sooner than the large 
ones — a habit of scientific men in all parts of the world, who 
are always more microscopic than telescopic. They examine 
into their construction, and call them cephaloptera : they count • 
their antennse and call them octopodes. This done, let them 
alone. What science relinquishes, philosophy takes up. 

Then philosophy, in her turn, studies these creatures ; she does 
not go so far, but yet further than science. She does not dissect 
them, but she ponders over them. Where the scalpel has been 
at work, she plunges into the hypothesis. She seeks for the final 
cause — that terrible torture of the thinker. These creatures 
disturb hie ideas of the Creator. They are a series of hideous 
surprises; they are pleasure-spoilers of the spectator. He gazes 
on them in terror. They are forms devoted to evil. What can 
bo said of these treasons of creation against itself? Who can 
solve this mystery ? 

The Possible is a terrible source. Monsters are impious in 
the concrete. Atoms of shadow issue from the mass ; some- 
thing incases itself, rolls, floats, condenses, borrows elements 
from the darkness of the ambient air; submits itself to unknown 
polarisations, gains life, and, moulding itself into some unknown 
form of obscurity, and, with some strange spirit of the miasma 
asltQ companion, wanders away, spectral-like, amongst living and 
breathing things. 

It is like night converted into horrible forms. 

Why are they created, and what use can they be put to ? But 
we are falling back again on the eternal question. 

These creatures are spectres as well as monsters ; they exist, 
yet their existence is improbable. They are, though reasoning is 
against their eiistence. They are dwellers in the waters of death. 
Their very improbabiKty complicates their existence. They 
touch upon the frontier of humanity, and are yet denizens of 
the realms of imagination. 

You refuse to accept the vampire, and so the pieuvre appears. 
Their existence is a certainty which disconcerts our certainty. 
Optimism, which is, perhaps, the truth, loses its countenance in 
their presence. They form the visible outer ring of a black 
circle. They mark the transition of one reality into another. 
They seem to belong to that commencement of terrible creatures 
which the dreamer sees confusedly through the loophole of the 
night. 
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Tliis generating of monsters, jSrst in tlio invisible and then in 
the possible, has been guessed at — ^perhaps, even perceived— by 
the magi and philosophers in their severe ocstacies. From this 
comes the conjecture of the existence of a hell. The demon is 
the tiger of the invisible. The wild beast devouring souls has 
i been denounced to mankind by two visionaries, one called John 
and the other Dante. 

If, in fact, the circles of shade were prolonged indefinitely — if 
within one ring there was another, and this went on to an 
illimitable extent; if that chain — which, for our own part, we are 
resolved to doubt — really exists, it is certain that the pieuvre at 
one end proves that tliere is a Satan at the other. 

It is certain that a criminal at one extremity proves the 
existence of a crime at the other. Every evil creature, like 
every perverted intellect, is a sphynx. 

A terrible sphynx, propounding for solution a fearful 
problem — the enigma of evil. 

It is this perfection of evil which has sometimes caused mighty 
intellects to incline to the belief of a double god, towards the 
redoubtable dual heresy of the Manchoeans. 

A piece of Chinese silk, plundered during the last war from 
the palace of the Emperor of China, represents a shark eating 
a crocodile, which is devouring a sea-serpent, which is eating an 
eagle, which is preying on a swallow, which, in its turn, is 
devouring a caterpillar. , ^ 

All the nature that is before our eyes is either eating or being 
eaten. Those devoured, devour each other. 

Learned men, however, who are also philosophers, and con- 
sequently benevolent towards creation, find, or believe they find, 
an exx^lanation to this. 

The finality of all things has struck, amongst others, Bonnet, 
of Geneva — ^that curiously accurato rcasonor, who was opposed 
to Biitfon, as, in later times, Geoffrey Saint Hilaire was to Cuvier. 
The explanation they give is this: Universal death requires 
universal burial. The devourer’s mission is to entomb. All 
things enter into others. Decay is nourisliment — a terrible 
sweeping away of matter, Man, the carnivorous, is also a 
burier. Our life is made up of death. Such is the terrible law 
—we are, practically speaking, mere tombs. 

In our twiKght world this fatality of order produce? monsters. 
You say, For what purpose ? 

This is the reason. 

But is this the solutioii ? Is this the answer to our questionaf 
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And, if it is, Mvhj is there not some different order of things f 
And BO the question springs up again. 

Let us live ; be it so. 

But let us strive that death be progress. Let us aspire to a 
world in which matters are not so obscure. Let the consdohce 
that leads us thither be our pride ; for let us never forget thatr 
the best is only attained through the better. 


CHAPTER III. 

THB EWD OF ANOTHER COMBAT. 

Such was the terrible creature that held GiUiatt enfolded in its 
loathsome embrace. 

This was the monster — the dweller in the grotto — the hideous 
genius of the place — the gloomy demon of the water. 

The foul creature dwelt in the midst of all this splendour. 
On the day of the previous month in which GiUiatt had entered 
the cave, the dark outline seen by him in the water was the 
frightful rionator in its home. 

AVLen he visited the cavern, for the second time, in pursuit of 
the crab, and had thrust his hand into the cavity in which he 
that it liad taken refuge, the pieuvre w’as there lying 
in ambush, and waiting f<;r its prey, 

Who could have expected to find such a tenant in this secret 
lurking-place ? 

No bird would sit — no egg would burst into life — no flower 
unfold its petals— no breast give miilc — no heart feel the tender 
jjassioii — no spirit soar aloft — if they thought for a moment of 
that ominous presence watching in the submarine dei)th8. 

GiUiatt had thrust hi^ hand into the hole, and the pieuvre had 
seized him. 

It grasped him tightly. 

He w^as acting the part of the fly to this terrible spider. 

He was up to his waist in the water, his feet planted on the 
slippery pebldes at the bottom, his right arm paralysed by the 
fiat coils of the tentacles of the pieuvre, and his chest almost 
hidden beneath the interlaced croc^sings of the terrible bandage. 

Out of the eight arms of the devil-fish, three were clasped 
around GiUiatt in this fashion ; clinging to the granite on one 
sido and to the man on the other, the monster bound its victim 
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to the rock. Two hundred and fifty suckers were at work upon 
Gfilliatt at once. 

Terrible comi)lication of agony and loathing, to b'^ grasped by 
an enormous hand, the elastic fingers of which, measuring more 
than a yard in length, were, on the inside, covered with living 
blisters, eating into the very fiesh ! 

As we have said before, it is impossible to tear away the folds 
of the devil-fish. The more you endeavour to do so, the tighter 
it holds. It only makes it cling the closer. Its resistance increases 
with your efforts. The more the victim struggles, the tighter 
grow the folds. 

Gilliatt’s last liope was in his knife. He had only his left 
hand free, but, as we know, he could uso that well. It might 
have been said of him. that he had two right hands. 

His*opon knife was in his hand. 

But me tentacles of the pieuvre cannot be severed — it is a 
leathery substance, impossible to cut with a knife : it slips away 
from the blade ; besides, from its mode of attack, cutting these 
coils would lacerate the viotim^s flesh. 

The poulp is a dangerous adversary, but there is a way of 
resisting it. The fishermen of Sark know this, as does everyone 
who has seen them make certain abrupt movements in tlie sea. 
The porpoises, too, know it, and have a way of snapping 4it the 
cuttle-fish, which decapitates it at once. Hence the frequent 
sight of cuttle-fish, poulps, and calinar floating on the 
without heads. In fact, the only vulnerable part of the poulp 
is the head, Gilliatt knew this well. 

He had never seen a pieuvi*e of so large a size before. At liis 
first encounter he found himself face to face with one of the most 
enormous dimensions. Many a man would have been rendered 
powerless from terror. 

A combat with a pieuvre resembles, in a way, a fight with a 
bull; there is a certain moment of which it is necessary to take 
advantage. With the bull it is when helowers his neck ; with 
the devil-fish, when it thrusts forward its head. It is a momentary 
movement, and he who fails to take advantage of it is lost. All 
that we have related had not taken many minutes, but Gilliatt 
felt ihe two hundred and fifty suckers working with increased 
power. 

, The fearful creature is full of cunning; it endeavours to 
•timify its prey, and therefore seizes it and waits. 

Gilliatt grasped his knife firmly; the suction became stronger 
and more painful. 
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lie loolcftd at the pieuvre, which looked at him in reliim. 

All of a sudden the monster detached its sixth tentacle from 
the rock, and, darting it at Gilliatt, endeavoured to seize his left 
arm* At the same moment it thrust its head sharply forward. 
One second more, and that hideous mouth would have boon 
fastened on his chest. Bleeding from his sides, and with both 
his arms bound, he would have been a dead man. 

But Gilliatt was waiting for his opportunity. Gilliatt was on 
his guard. He avoided the threatening movement, and, at the 
instant that the creature made a bite at his chest, he struck a 
decisive blow with hie knife. 

There were two convulsions in reverse directions — that of 
Gilliatt and that of the pieuvre. It was like the meeting of two 
flashes of lightning. Gilliatt had plunged the point of his knife 
into the flat, slimy substance, and, with a rapid circular movement, 
like the flourish of a whip, he tore off the head as a man draws a 
tooth. It was all over in an instant. 

The creature dropped at once ; the terrible folds relaxed ; it 
fell like a mass of wet linen ; the suckers ceased their work of 
destruction, and relaxed their hold on rock and man. The body 
sank into the water. 

Panting with his efforts, GKUiatt could see, on the pebbles at 
his feet, two shapeless masses of slimy matter, the head on one 
aide and the remainder on the other — wo say remainder, for wo 
cannot dignify it by the name of a body. 

dllliatt, fearing that it might seize him again in a last convul- 
sive moment of agony, hastily withdrew beyond the roach of its 
tentacles. 

But the pieuvre was really dead, and he closed his kzxifo. 


CHAPTER IV. 

v 

KOTHIHO BEMAINS niDDEK, KOXniNO IS LOST. 

It was time for him to have killed the pieuvre — he was almost 
stifled ; his right arm and his chest were purple with the pressurei 
There were numberless little swellings upon them, and here and 
there the blood was flowing. The best cure for such wounds is 
salt water and, Gilliatt plunged his arm into the sea, and, taking 
some water up in his hand, ruhbdfi his chest Under the friction 
the swellings subsided. When he drew back further into the 
water he had| without perceiving it, approached a kind of cave 
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which he had remarked before, not far from the cavity from 
which the pieuvre had darted upon him. This cave slanted 
inwards, and was dry. The pebbles' which were heaped up there 
had raised the bottom beyond the height of ordinaiy tideir.^This 
cavity had a low-arched entrance, through which it was possible 
to penetrate by stooping. The strange green light that has been 
before referred to penetrated within it and lighted it up feebly. 

Whilst rubbing nis swellings, Qilliatt chanced to cast liij eyes 
mechanically in this direction, and caught sight of the interior 
of the cave. 

He trembled and started back. 

At the end he seemed to see a face which grinned at him 
through the shadow. 

Gilliatt had never heard of the word “ hallucination,” but ho 
knew what it was well enough. Those mysterious combats with 
the invisible, which, for want of a better term, we call “hallu- 
cinations,” are portions of our naturo. Be they illusions or be 
they realities, visions are a fact. 

Ho who has the gift will ever be a dreamer. Gilliatt, as we 
have said before, was one. 

He had that cleptli of soul which sometimes produces the gift 
of prophecy. A solitary life, in solitary places, often produces 
this result. He believed that ho was the dupe of one of^lioso 
iUusions, which he had more than once imagined ho had seen in 
his nocturnal wanderings. The cavity was something in Uie 
shape of a limekiln. It was a low-roofed niche, with projections 
like basket-handles. The abrupt arch contracted gradually at 
the other end, where the rocky wall joined it and closed it up. 
lie entered it and, bending his head, advanced towards the end. 

There was something grinning. 

It was a skull, and not only the skull but the entire skeleton. 

A human skeleton was lying in the dark recesses of tlie cave. 

A sight like this only impels a courageous man to continue his 
researches. 

Gilliatt looked all round him. 

He was surrounded by a legion of crabs ; they made no move- 
ment : all were dead, and there was nothing left but empty 
shells. They lay here and there in heaps upon the pebbles wMch 
formed the floor of the cave. 

Gilliatt, with his eyes fixed upon the other object, had walked 
^through them without perceiving them. 

At the extremity of the little chamber there was a greater 
heap — a motionless bristlin;c-up of slaws, antennfe, and mandi- 
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blea. Open claws sticking and holding nothing. The long 
cases did not move under their coating of prickles, and, turned 
upside down, exhibited their livid hollows; these heaps resembled 
a breach, in the attack upon which the stormers had fallen in 
masses. 

The skeleton was under this heap. 

Under this confused mass of scales, plates, and tentacles, eoulu 
be seen the skull, the vertebrea, the tliighs, the tibias, and ths 
long, knotty fingers, with the nails still remaining on them. The 
frame of the ribs was full of crabs, and yet a living heart had 
once beat there. A green mould filled up the bony sockets of 
the eyes. Shellfish h^ left their slime upon the orifice where 
the nose had been. In the cave, hidden in heart of the rock 
there was neither seaweed nor marine plants, or a breath of air. 
All was still, and the teeth were clenched in a ghastly smile. 

The gloomy side of laughter is the strange similation given of 
it by the bare skull. 

This marvellous palace of the deep, with its enorustment.of 
gems of the ocean, had finished at last by revealing its secret. 
It was the den of the devil-fish ; it was the tomb of the man 
whose bones lay there. 

The skeletons of the man and the crabs waved weirdly in the 
reflections of the subterranean waters which trembled on the 
walls and roof. Tlie horrible multitude of crabs seemed as 
though they were completing their repast. Nothing could have 
a more strange appearance than the dead devourors of carrion 
grouped around their dead prey. 

QiUiatt had penetrated into the larder of the pieuvre. It was 
a dismal sight, and filled the spectator with horror ; the crabs 
had eaten the man, and the piouvre had, in his turn, devoured 
the crabs. There was not a sign of clothing on the skeleton. The 
man must have been seized naked. Gilliatt stooped, end removed 
the crabs from the bones. Who could this man have been? 
Tlie skeleton was admirably articulated ; it looked as though it 
had been prepared for a museum of anatomy. Every morsel of 
flesh had ^ue, not a muscle remained, and every bone was 
perfect. Had Gilliatt ever studied anatomy he could liave 
Dome evidence to this fact. The skeleton was buried beneath 
the crabs, and Gilliatt disinterred it. All of a sudden he bent 
over it more aagerly . He had perceived a kind of ligature round 
the spinal column. 

It was a leather belt, that had evidently been buckled round 
the waist of mau dui'ing his lifetime 
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The leather wasi mouldy, and the buckle rusty, Gilliatt drew 
the bolt towards him ; the vertobrie resisted his eiforts, and he 
was forced to break through them in order to remove it, Tiie 
belt was in good preservation, but a crust of small shells had 
begun to form on it. 

He felt the belt all over, and discovered a hard, square object 
in it. It was useless to try and unbuckle it, and ho cut the 
leather with his knife. In it was a little iron hox and a few pieces 
of gold. Qilliatt counted them — there were twenty guineas 
The iron box was an old sailor’s tobacco-box, opening with a 
spring. It was much rusted, and tightly <.dosed. The spring 
would no longer act, owing to the etfeijts of the water. Once 
more his* kniie served Oilliatt well, a pressure with its poin^ 
caused the lid to fly open. 

There Avero some papers inside. 

Little slips of paper, very thin, folded in four; they wore 
damp, but not injured. The closely-fitting lid had preserved 
them. Gilliatt unfolded them. 

There were three bank-notes, of a thousand pounds Btorluig 
each, making altogether twenty-five thousand francs. 

Qilliatt re-foldod them, and i^ut them back into the box, uiid, 
profiting by the small space wliich remained, put the twenty 
guineas on the top of them, closed the box in the best way he 
could. ^ 

Then he began to examine the belt. 

The leather had been enamelled on the outside, hmt was 
rough in the interior. On this yellow surface were some letters, 
traced in a thick kind of ink. Qilliatt deciphered them, and 
read the words, ** Sieur Cluhin?^ 


CHAPTER V. 

DEATH CAE LTOIK IN TUK DIFFEHENOB BETWEEN SIX INCHES 
AND TWO FEET. 

Qilliatt put the box back in the belt, and the belt in the pocket 
af his trousers. He left the skeleton to the crabs, with the 
pieuvre by its side. Whilst GKlliatt had been with the skeleton 
and the pieuvre, the tide had risen, and he could only effect liis 
exit by diving through ■ 'the arch, but he was a past- 
master in all these sea gymnastics, and managed to do this 
without trouble. It is easy to understand the dmuia that had 
• 1 
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taken place kero ten weeks before — one monster bad seized upon 
another. The pieuvre had seized Clubin. 

In the inexorable gloom two hypocrites had met. There had 
been in the depths an encounter between two existences of 
watchfulness and darkness, and the monster had executed the 
sentence on the man — a sinister act of justice. The crabs feed on 
carrion, the devil-fish on crabs. The devil-fish seizes on any 
object which swims near him — an otter, a dog, a man, if it is 
strong enough — drinks its blood, and lets its body sink to ths 
bottom of the sea ; the crabs are the burying-beetles of the sea. 
The scent of putrifying flesh attracts them : they eat the body, 
and tlie pieuvre eats them. Dead things disappear in the crab, 
and the crab disappears in the pieuvre. We have already 
touched upon this law of supply and demand. 

Clubin had become the prey of the pieuvre. 

It had drawn him down and drowned him, whilst the crabs 
had devoured him. A passing wave had washed him into the 
cavity of the rock, where Gilliatt had found his bones. 

GiUiatt returned, hunting in the holes of the reef for the sea^ 
urchins and limpets ; he did not want any more crabs : it was too 
much like eating human flesh. 

Besides, he only thought of supjiing as well as ho could before 
leaving.^^ There were no more obstacles now. Groat storms 
are always followed by days of calm, so that there was nothing 
more^to bo dreaded from the sea. Gilliatt had made up his 
mind ^ to leave the next day.; It was necessary to keep up, for 
that night, the barrier, on account of the tide, but at daybreak 
he would remove it, and, gettmg his boat out of the channel 
between the Douvres, to set sail and steer for Saint Sampson. 
There was a gentle breeze from the south-east, exactly the kind 
of wind to suit him. It was the first quarter of the May moon, 
and the days wore long. Mess. Gilliatt returned from his search 
amongst the rocks with the sharp edge of his appetite taken off ; 
the twilight was immersed by the pale light that came from the 
rising moon, and the tide, having reached its height, was begin- 
ning to fall. The funnel of the engine, towering above his boat, 
which had been spattered with the foam of the tempest, war 
covered with a deposit of salt, which gleamed like silver in thi 
moonbeams. 

This reminded Gilliatt that the storm had thrown a good deal 
of sea and rain into the boat, and that there was, no doubt, six 
inches of water in the hold. The scoop that he had for tho 
purpose would, he thought, be sufficient to throw this out. 
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When he examined her, he started back in horror- There . 
Vas nearly two feet of water in her. 

A terrible catastrophe — ^his boat was leaking ! She had been 
gradually filling during his absence, and twenty inches’ increase 
was a very dangerous thing. A little more, and she would have 
foundered. Had he returned an hour later he would very 
likely only have found the mast and the funnel above water. 

He had not a moment to think upon what ho should do. It 
was necessary to find out the hole at once, and stop it ; then to 
bale out the boat, or, at any rate, to lighten her in some mannori 
The Durando’s pump had been lost, so that he was reduced to 
his scoop, to empty out the water. 

But first ho must seek for the leak ; that was the most urgent. 
He set to work at once, without giving himself time to dress ; 
in Bis anxiety he felt neither cold nor hunger. The boat con- 
tinued to fill. Happily, thero was no wind ; the boat’s motion 
would have caused her to sink. 

The moon set. 

Giliiatt, crouched on his hands and knees, half-buried in the 
water ; poked about for a long time, and at last discovered where 
the mischief lay. During the storm, at one of the most critical 
moments, the boat had been thrown violently against the rocks, 
and one of the sharp points of the Little Douvres htSL made a 
hole in her hull. This leak, unfortunately — it might be almost 
said maliciously — had been made at the juncture of tj^o two 
sides — a fact which, joined to the fury of the gale, had prevented 
him from seeing it at once. 

The alarming point about the hole was that it was a large 
one ; but, fortunately, though the vessel was sunk lower than 
usual by the weight of the water, she was still much above the 
customary water-line. At the time when the accident had 
happened the waves had rushed violently into the passage, and 
the boat had sunk a little under the w;3ight of the sea, so that, 
even after the subsidence of the water, the weight, having raised 
the water-line, had kept the hole under the surface of the sea. 
Hence the extreme danger. But if he could succeed in stopping 
the hole he could afterwards empty the boat, which would then 
rise to her proper water-line, and the fracture would be above 
the water, so that the repairs could be easily effected ; and 
Giliiatt, as we have said, had^all his carpenter’s tools in fair order. 

But what a cloud of uncertainty had now invaded the whole 
matter — what fresh dangers, what unlucky chances ? He could 
bf ar the water trickling in remorselessly. Tbe least shook woiiJoi 
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iQake her founder. What a misfortune ! Perhaps even now it 
was too late. Gilliatt bitterly reproached himself. He ough/; 
to have looked at once to see if she had sustained any damage. 
He had been a fool to attribute those six inches of water to the 
foam and the rain. How angry he was with himself for having 
wasted his time in sleeping and eating. He almost brought 
himself to think that the storm and the dark night was his 
own fault. 

He kept pouring these reproaches upon himself during the 
intervals of his toil, but they did not prevent him from paying 
every attention to the work upon which he was engaged. Tho 
leak had been found ; this was the first step ; the bcgoimI was to 
stop it. That was all that it was possible to do for tho time, for 
carpenter’s work cannot be carried on under water. One 
favourable circumstance was that tho leak was in tho space 
between the two chains which held the funnel fast on tho star- 
board side. The oakum, with which it was necessary to stop 
it, could be fixed to those chains. 

The water, meanwhile, was gaining ; it was now between two 
and three feet deep, and reached to his knees. 


CHAPTER VI. 

BB PROFUNDIS AD ADTUM. 

Gillian had at his disposal, amongst the other stores belonring 
to his boat, a fair-sized tarpaulin, with lanyards at the four 
comers. He took this tarpaulin, and fastened the lanyards at 
the comers to the two rings which supported the chains of the 
funnel on the side of the leak, and t^ew it overboard. The 
tarpaulin fell like a sheet between the Little Douvre and the 
boat, and sank. The pressure of the water, endeavouring to 
enter the fracture in the hull, fixed it tightly against the timbers 
of the boat, and caused it to adhere to the spot where the leak 
was, which it closed effectually. 

The tarred canvas was thus interposed between the interior of 
the hold and the water outside, not a single drop of which could 
enter. The leak was masteredr but not yet closed ; it was a 
reroite only. 

Gilliatt took the scoop and began to bale out the boat. It 
was high time to lighten her. The work wanned him a litfle» 
Imt he was fearfully fatigued. He was compelled to ooxifoss to 
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himaelf tliat lie could not continue the work and make the 
hold water-tight. He had scarcely eaten anything, and had the 
humiliation of feeling himself exj^usted. 

He measured the progress of his work by the sinking of the 
water from his knees downwards, but the fall was very slow. 
Besides, the influx of the sea was only checked ; the evil was 
* alleviated, but not cured entirely. The taxpaulin, thrust 
into the hole by the force of the sea, began to sw^ out, looking 
like a closed fist endeavouring to thrust its way through. The 
canvas, strong and thickly-coated with tar, resisted, but the 
tension and swelling continued, and it was far from certain that 
the canvas would not yield, and at any monent the swollen 
portion might burst and the leakage ro-commence. 

In similar oases, as the masters of vessels in distress very well 
know, there is no other resource but an application of stuffing. 
They collect together all the rags of canvas, pieces of blanket and 
other thh)gs, and thrust them into the bulging canvas in the leak. 

But Gilliatt had none of these rags. Everything of the kind 
that ho had collected in his storehouse had been either used up 
in the course of his work or blown away by the storm. As a last 
chance, he might have been able to find some pieces by searching 
the rocks. TUo boat w as sufficiently lightened to permit him to 
leave her for a quarter-of-an-hour, but liow could he conduct 
this search without any light, for he was in utter Sarkness ? 
There was no moon, nothing but the sombre sky, studded with 
stars. He had no dry tow to make a match with ; no tal^w for 
a candle, no fire to light it, and no lantern to shelter it in. 
All was confused and indistinct, both in the boat and on the rock. 
He could hear the water lapping against the wounded side, but 
he could not see the fracture, and it was by feeling that he satis- 
fied himself of the increasing swelling of the tarpaulin, ft was 
impossible for him in the darkness to search for those shreds of 
canvas and fiugments of tow scattered about on the rocks. How 
could he find them when he could nbt see a foot before him ? 
Gilliatt gazed sadly on the obscurity of the ni^ht. So many stars 
and not one candle. The liquid load in the boat had lessened, 
Vat the outer pressure increased. The bulging of the tarpaulin 
was getting larger ; it was like an abscess ready to burst. The 
situation, which a little while before had looked better, now 
assumed a more menacing aspect. A stuffing of some kind was 
urgently required. 

Gilliatt had no materials -eft but his clothes. had, it may 
1^6 remembered, laid them out to dry on some of the projecting 
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rocks of the Little Douvre. He wont and collected them together, 
and placed them in the ^nwalo of the boat. He took hi^ 
waterproof coat and, kneeling down in the water, thrust it into 
the hole, pushing out the tarpaulin and consequently emptying 
it. To the coat he added his sheepskin, his woollen shirt, and 
his Jersey — ^^everything was used. He had only one article of 
dotldng left — ^his trousers. He took them off, and increased 
and made firmer the plug. It was finished at last, and seemed 
as if it would answer. The plug went right through the side 
of the boat, with the tarpaulin outside to protect it. The water, 
in its efforts to enter, pressed against the barrier, and spread it 
out over the hole, blocking it at the same time. It was a species 
of outside compress. Inside the boat — the centre only of the 
bulging having been driven out — there remained, all round the 
hole, a sort of circular pad, formed of tarpaulin, which the ^ery 
inequalities of the fracture rendered firm. The leak was stopped, 
but the position was most precarious. The sharp splinters of 
the fracture, which held the tarpaulin tight, might at any time 
pierce it and make holes by which the water might enter. In 
the darkness, Gilliatt could not see this. It was very doubtful 
if the plug would hold until daylight. He returned to his work 
of emptying out the water, but he was so exhausted that ha 
could hardly raise the scoop ; ho was naked, and shivered with 
the cold.^ Ho felt that the end was terribly near. 

One chance of safety flashed across his brain. A sail might 
pass in sight. Some fishermen, *who might by accident bo in the 
neighbourhood of the Douvres, might come to his aid. The 
moment had arrived when a helper had become a necessity. 
With a man and a lantern all might yet bo saved. Two could 
easily bale out the boat, and when she was once empty she 
would rise to her proper water-line. The fracture would be above 
the water, and he would be able to place a piece of planking 
over the hole, and so make a thoroughly good job of it. If not, 
it would be necessary to wait for daylight — to wait through the 
whole dreary night-- a delay which might prove ruinous. The 
force of impatience seized on him. Suppose that the lights of 
some vessel were even now in sight, he might trace the summit 
of the Great Douvre and make signals of distress. The weather 
was fine ; there was no wind, and a man making signals on the 
top of a rock beneath a starry heaven might very likely be 
noticed. A captain of a vessel, or even the skipper of a fishing* 
boat^ would not be in these waters wuthout^ as a matter of pro* 
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caution^ keeping a good look-out on the DouTres with Ms 
^lescope. 

Gilliatt hoped that some one might see him. He climbed on to 
the wreck, seized the knotted cord, and ascended to the top of the 
rock. No sail, no light — the sea was one vast solitude. No 
assistance was at hand, and how could he continue the struggle ? 

A feeling of depression, such as ho had never experienced 
before, crept over him ; ho felt utterly helpless. 

A dark fatality had now assumed the mastery over him. 
After all his toil — after all his seeming success, after allthereso* 
lution that he had displayed — he and his boat, with the engines 
of the Durando on board, wore about to become the prey of the 
ocean. He had no more means of continuing the combat. He 
must remain perfectly passive. How could he prevent the tide 
from flowing, the water from coining in, and the weary night 
from enduring ? The frail plug was what all his hopes were 
centred in. He had, in constructing it, exhausted and stripped 
himself, and he could do no more to make it stronger or more 
secure ; as it was, bo must it remain, and nothing further could 
be done. The sea coidd do wliat it liked with this hastily-con- 
structed apparatus ; and how could he hope that it would resist 
the pressure of the waves ? Ho had left it to continue the fight, 
for he had retired bafflled and disheartened. The swelling of a 
wave would tear open the fmeture. It was merely a ^estion of 
more or less pressure. 

The whole affair was going to be fought out between the 
mechanical quantities. Gilliatt would no longer assist his ally 
or repulse his enemy. He could only remain the spectator of a 
combat, upon which his life or death depended. Gilliatt, who 
up to this time had been the directing intelligonco, was now 
reduced to act the part of more passive resistance. 

None of the trials or terrors which he had gone through had 
in any way approached this last crowning agony. 

From the time that he had taken up his abode upon the 
Douvres he had found ^mself surrounded by solitude. This 
solitude did more than surround him — it wrapped him in its 
embraces. A thousand j throats had been daily held out to him. 
The blast was then ready to blow, and the sea to roar. It was 
as impossible to gag the one as to muzzle the other. And yet 
he had fought bravely ; mere man as he was, he had struggled 
hard with the ocean and wrestled with the storm. 

He had made head against other anxieties and other necessi* 
ties. He had become familiar with every shape of distress. He 
\ 
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Lad Lad to work witLout tools, raise weigLts witLout aid, solvo 
problems witLout scientific knowledge; to live witLout food*, 
drink, bed, or shelter. On that terrible rock, as upon a rack, 
LeLad been tortured by all the cruel torments of Nature — 
Nature who can be either a mother or an executioner, as the fit 
seizes Iier. 

He had vanquished solitude, hunger, and tliirst; he had 
vanquished cold and fever, vanquished work and vanquished 
sleep. He had triumphed o ver all the obstacles that had Danded 
themselves together to bar his way. After his privations there 
were the elements, then the storm, then the devil-fish, and, lastly, 
the spectre of coming death. 

A melancholy irony was to be the end of all. On the very 
rock which Gilliatt had counted on leaving as a conqueror, 
Olubin’s skull grinned upon him sardonically. Winter, famine, 
fatigue, the wreck to pull to pieces, the engines to tranship, the 
equinoctial storms, the wind, the thunder, the devil-fish, aU these 
were as nothing c ompared to the leak. Gilliatt had had fire to 
enable him to endiu'e the cold, the limpets of the rock to allay 
Ill's hunger; rain to slake his burning thirst; industry and 
energy to enable him to contend against the difiiculties of his 
task ; the breakwaters against tlie waves of the ocean, and his 
Icuifo to ^avo him from the deadly embrace of the devil-fish. 
But for tfiat little task lio could find no remedy. 

This had been the sinister farewell of the storm, the coward’s 
blow, ti^e treacherous stroke given by the vanquished to the 
victor. The tempest, as it fled, launched this Parthian shaft. 
Tlie enemy had rallied for a moment and dealt one last deadly 
blow. 

The storm he had been able to baffle, but how resist the 
pfealthy progress of the leak ? If the plug gave— if the fracture 
o]»fuie(l, the boat must inevitably founder. It was like the 
ligature that ties the artery becoming undone : and, when once 
the boat had sunk, with all*that heavy weight of machinery, there 
was no means of raising her again. The tremendous efforts of 
two months’ Titanic lai^ours would end in nothing. To begin 
again w^as hopeless; he had no longer a iurge or materials. Per- 
haps, at dfi3d>reak, he should see the re&iilrs of his labours sink 
surely and slowly into the abyss. How terrible to fool the cruel 
power beneath you, and the sea snatching from you the reward 
of your toils ! 

When the boat had sunk, nothing was left for him but death 
from himgor or cold, like the hapless mariner on the Man-Iiok^. 
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For two long months the intelligences which hover over the 
c^h had witnessed these things. Banged on one side were 
the mighty ocean, the winds, the lightnings, and the meteors ; 
an the other, a man. On one side the sea ; on the other, a human 
intellect ; on one, the Infinite ; on the other, an atom, 

^ The contest had been long and doubtful^ and now all his 
gallant efforts had resulted in defeat. He had no longer any 
clothes. He was naked in the presence of the vast. 

Then — overwhelmed by the sensation of that immense unknown, 
no longer knowing what was required of him ; confronted with' 
the shadow in the presence of that irreduotible obscurity, amidst 
the hoarse* roar of the waves, the surf, the foam, and the breeze ; 
under the clouds, under the vast scattered forces, under that 
unknown firmament of wings, of stars, and of sepulchres ; under 
the possible, mingled with the unfathomable, having around and 
beneath him, the ocean, and above him the constellations — he 
gave uj) the struggle, and, casting himself down on the rock, 
^^'ith his face to the heavous, he raised his hands humbly, and 
cried aloud, Have mercy ! 

Crushed by the immensity, he prayed. 

He was there alone on a rock in the midst of the sea, sur- 
rounded by all the black obscurity of night ; stricken dowYi, 
utterly prostrated, crushed as though with a thunderbmt, nutle 
as a gladiator in the arena — only in the place of the arena tliero 
was the ocean, and, in place of ferodous beasts, the teA'iblo 
darkness; in place of the thousand fixed eyes of the audience, 
the glance of the Unknown, in placo of the vestal virgins, the 
stars ; in the place of Csosar — God ! 

He felt his whole being melt away in cold, wearinesSi power- 
lessness, prayer and gloom, and hia eyes closed. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN BAK THAT HEABS. 


Some hours elapsed. 

The sun rose in all its brilliancy. 

Its first beam fell upon a nmtionless form, stretohed on the 
summit of the Groat Douvre ; it was Gilliatt. 

He was still prostrate on the rock. 

bare form, though pinched with the cold, did not even 
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quiver. His closed eyelids had a pallid hue. It would have been 
hard for a spectator to have said whether it was a living mai? 
or a corpse that was spread out before him. 

And still the sun beamed upon liim. 

If there was yet life in the prostrate form, one single, chill 
blast would have sufficed to extinguish it ; but the wind began to 
blow warm, soft, and life-giving; it was the breath of May* 
ushering in the coming spring ; and still the sun ascended in the 
bright-blue sky, its beams filing more and more directly upon 
the prostrate form, and, little by little, enveloped Gilliatt. 

He never moved. If he breathed, it was with that faint 
respiration which would hardly tarnish a mirror. 

The sun rose higher, its rays falling more fully upon Gilliatt. 
The wind, which up to this time had been merely warm, was now 
growing almost scorching. 

The bare form, with all its limbs stiff and rigid, still remained 
motionless, but the skin seemed to be recovering its natural hue. 

The sun, which had now reached its altitude, shone almost 
perpendicularly on the summit of the Douvre. An immense 
flood of light foil from on high. Tlie gigantic reflection from the 
sea, so calm and limpid, joined itself to it, Tho sun’s rays 
warmed., tho rock, which threw some of its acquired heat upon 
the prdStrato form. 

The breast of Gilliatt heaved. 

H«i lived. 

The sun still continued fondly to caress him. The wind, which 
was tho wind of noon and sjuing, breathed on him gently as it 
neared him, 

Gilliatt made a faint movement. 

The sea was inexpressibly calm. Its murmur was like the 
lullaby of a nurso beside the cradle of a sleeping infant. The 
waves seemed to shine to soothe the rock with their caresses. 
The sea-birds, who know Gilliatt’s form sp well, fluttered above 
him in vague disquietude, uttering plaintive cries. They 
appeared to be calling to him. A seamew, who, no doubt, knew 
him bettor than the rest, was tame enough to perch near him ; 
it began to speak to him in its own tongue, but Gilliatt paid no 
attention to it. The bird hopped upon his shoulder and gently 
pecked at his lips. 

Gilliatt opened his eyes. 

The birds, as if pleased at this sign of life, fled away, scream- 
ing hoarsely. 

He rose from the rock, stretched himself like a lion aroused 
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from sleep, and, running to the edge of the platform, gazed down 
into the passage between the Douvres. 

The boat was there, unharmed. The plug had maintained its 
position well ; the waves had evidently had but little effect on it. 

All was saved. 

He no longer felt fatigue. His strength had come back to him. 
*His swoon had resulted in a profound slumber. He descended 
and baled out the boat, saw that the hold was perfectly dry, and 
that the fracture had risen above the under tier ; then he dressed, 
eat, and drank, and felt once again happy. 

When he was able to examine the hole in the boat in broad 
daylight, he found that it required more work than he had 
imagined at first. 

It was a grave injury, and one which would take a whole day 
to repair. 

On the morrow, with the break of day, after having removed 
the barrier, and so opened the entrance to the passage, clothed 
in the rags with which he had stopped the leak, having round 
his waist Olubin’s belt, and seventy-five thousand francs, standing 
upright in the newly-repaired boat, by the side of the rescued 
engine, with a favourable breeze and a tranquil sea, Gilliatt 
puslied off from the Douvres. 

He steered straight for Guernsey, As he left thu rooks, 
anyone who had witnessed his departure might have hoard him 
hum, in a low voice, the air of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 
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THIRD PART. 


BOOK L 

NIGET AND TJBLE MOON. 


CHAPTER L 

THE HARBOUR BEO:*. 

The Saint Sampson of to-day is almost a town. Forty years 
back it was little more than a village. 

Spring had arrived, and the long winter evenings were over, 
but the jfuhabitants were not out of bed long after sunset. Saint 
Sampson was one of those ancient parishes within whoso 
precincts the curfew-bell had been heard for many years, and 
whicK had retained its custom of extinguishing its ligli^ts at 
ail early hour. They went to bed with the sun, and rose with 
him again. These old Norman villages are regular hen-roosts 
in that respect. We may mention that, in Saint Sampson, with 
the exception of a few wealthy families amongst the townspeople, 
tlie population is composed of quariymen and cjirj^enters. There 
is a great deal of ship-reiiairing going in the harbour. All day 
long stone is being quarried or beams shaped ; here the pickaxe 
is at work, there the hanfmer and chisel — one continued fashioning 
of timber or working of stone. Towards night the workpeople, 
overcome with fatigue, sink into a heavy, dull sleep. Heavy 
work produces heavy sleep. 

One evening, at the commencement of the month of May, after 
having for some minutes gaxed upon the moon rising from 
behind the trees, and listened to Heruchette’s footfalls as she 
walked alone in the garden oiijoying the fresh air, Mess. 
Lethierry retired to his little room which looked upon the 
port, anrt went to bed. Douce and Grace had already retired to 
rest With tlio exception of Deruchette, eveiyone in the h/^use 
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was sound asleep. All Saint Sampson slept. Doors and shutters 
were carefully dosed. There were no passers-by in the streets. 
A few scattered lights twinkling in tho garret windows showed 
that the servants were going to rest. It had already struck nine 
from the old Boman belfry, clothed in ivy, which shares with 
the church of Saint Brolade, in Jersey, the quaint reputation oi 
having for its date four ones — lUI. — meaning eleven hundred 
and eleven. 

Mess. Letliierry's popularity in Saint Sampson had sprung into 
being from his success. When that had fled, a blank remained. 
It would seem that the reputation of ill-luck spreads rapidly^ and 
that persons who have been unfortunate are afflicted by a sort 
of moral plague, so rapidly do their neighbours put them in 
quarantine. The young men belonging to the better-class 
families fought shy of D^ruchette. The inhabitants of Les 
Bravees lived such an isolated life that they had not even heard 
of the great event which was convulsing Saint Sampson. 

The rector of the parish, the Reverend Joe Ebenezer Caudray, 
bad become a wealthy man. His uncle, the well-known Dean 
of Saint Asaph, had recently died in London. The sloop Cashmere 
had brought the news from England that very morning. The 
Cashmere was to return to Southampton tho next day at noon, 
and the Rector — so report stated — was to take his passage in 
her, in order to bo present at the opening of the will. All day long 
Saint Sampson had been ringing the changes on the Reverend 
Ebenezer — tho death of his uncle, his approaching departure, 
and his possible future rise in the Church. Only in one house, 
into which this information had not penetrated, there had been 
no gossip. This house was Les Brav6es. Mess. Lethierry had 
turned into|his hammock all standing,’* as sailors term it. Sinco 
the loss of the Durande, his usual recourse had been his hammock. 
The prisoner has recourse to his pallet, and Mess. Lethierry was 
the prisoner of disappointment. To go to bed was a truce — a 
breathing- time gained — a suspension of ideas, liid he sleep r 
No. Did he lie awake? No. Properly speaking, for two 
months and a half — for it was two months and a half since his 
misfortune occurred — Mess. Lethierry had been in a partial state 
of somnambulism, and had hardly yet come to himself. He was 
in that misty and confused state which only those have experi- 
. enced who have endured ereat and sudden affliction. He passed 
his days in dreaming and his nights in planning. Seme days 
he would remain all the afternoon at the window of 4htr room, 
)ja 2 ?ng on the harbour, with his head bent down and his elbows 
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supported on the stone window-sill, his face resting on his hands, 
his back turned to the whole world, and his eyes jBrmly fixed on 
the old iron ring to which the Dtirande used to be moored, and 
half wondering why it had become so rusty. 

Mess. Lothierry no longer lived ; he simply existed. 

The stoutest hearts, when deprived of their object in life, will 
come to this. It is the result of a life from which all interest 
has been removed. Life is a journey, of which the idea is the 
guide-book. When there is no guide-book the journey ceases. 

Power dies when there is no end to be attained. 

Pate has a hidden discretionary power. It can even touch 
with its rod our moral being. Despair is the poverty of the soul. 
The strongest minds only can continue the struggle — the struggle 
for what ? 

Mess. liethiorry was always meditating — absorption in the 
depth of an abyss of trouble can bo called meditation. Broken 
sentences sometimes burst from his Ups, such as these : ''Nothing 
remains for me but to ask leave from Above to quit this/' Let 
us note a certain contradiction in this nature, as strangely 
complex as the ocean, of which Mess. Lothierry was the product, 
and that is, that he did not seek reUof in prayer. 

To bj. helpless is to have a certain strength. In the presence 
of our two greatest blindnesses — ^nature and fate — man has ever 
found his strongest support in prayer. 

^ lit his hour of terror man seeks for aid, and his anxiety forces 
him to his knees. 

But, for all that, Mess. Lethierry did not pray. 

During the days of his prosperity God existed for him, as we 
may say, in flesh and blood. 

L&thieTjj would hold converse with Him, call upon Him to 
witness his promises, and, as it were, stretch out his hand to 
Him ; but, in his misfortune — and his was no exceptional case — 
he had entirely slipped away from his God. 

This too often happens when you endow the Deity with human 
qualities. In his state of depression and despondency there was 
but one source of consolation for Mess. Lethierry, and this he 
found in the smile of Deruchette. Beyond that smile all was 
black and gloomy. For some time past — no doubt, on account 
of the loss of the Durande, and the blow that it had inflicted 
on them — ^this charming smile' had become more rare. She 
seemed to be much preoccupied; her soft, birdlike childisjliness 
vhad disappeared. In the morning, at gunfire, she would no 
greet the rising sun with a curtsey and a Beaxz ! G^bod- 
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moirnin" ; Lave tlie kindness to step in.’’ Sometimes there 'was 
An absolute air of sadness about her, but she made every effort 
to cheer up Mess. Lethierry and to draw him away from Ida 
troubles; but her cheerfulness faded away day by day, and 
became, as it M^ere, covered with dust, like the butteiffy through 
jirvhose body a pin has been driven. Let us add that, whether 
through sorrow for her uncle’s son’ow — for there are certain 
griefs which have the poAver to communicate themselves — she 
seemed now to be drawn greatly towards religion. In the days* 
of the former rector, the Eev. Jaquemin Horode, she had con^ 
tented herself with going to church four times in the year. But 
noAv she was most regular in her attendance. She never missed 
a single service, either on Sundays or Thursdays. The godly in 
the parish remarked this change for the better with great delight 
— for it is a groat tiling when a young girl, who runs so many 
risks from the assiduities of men, turns her tlioughts towards 
] leaven. This makes poor lathers and mothei’S more at ease 
with regard to courting and similar things. 

Every evening that the weather permitted she walked for an 
hour or two in the garden of Les Brav6es. Then she seemed 
as melancholy and lonely as Mess. Lethierry. Deruchotto was 
always the last in bed, which, however, did not^prevent 
Grace and Douce from watching her a little bit, with that 
mania for playing the spy which is inherent to the minds of 
domestics. It is a change from the monotony of service to ifatch 
your master and mistress a little. 

As for Mess, Lethierry, in the absent state of his mind, he 
hardly npticed these alterations in Deruchetto’s habits. Besides, 
it had never been his custom to play the part of a duenna. H e 
never even remarked the punctuality with wliich she attended 
fee services at the parish church. Still retaining his prejudices 
against the clergy, he certainly would not have looked upon this 
alteration Avith any pleasure. • 

It was not because his own nature was not undergoing a 
change. Grief is a cloud which alters all things very much. 
Eobust natures, as we have before said, are often utterly cast 
down by great, unexpected misfortunes. Strong characters, like 
that of Lethierry, feel reaction very severely. Despair has 
moments in which it rises. From the depths of misery we rise 
•to simple dejection; from dejection to affliction, and from 
affliction to melancholy. Melancholy is the twilight of grief ; 
suffering diffuses itself in it, and becomes a kind gloomy 
pleufure. 
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ilolaiicholy is the pleasure of belnj[^ sad- 

Tliese mournful states of mind were not suited to Lethierry. 
These delicate shades of grief were neither fitted to his character 
or Hs temperament. But, at this moment that we meet him 
again^ the access of his first despair had, for more than a 
week, been wearing away, tliougn it still left him sad and 
depressed. Ho ha a lost mac/i of his gloom, and he was no 
longer crushed to the earth. A certain perception of events 
and occurrences had come back to him, and he had commenced 
to experience that phenomenon which may be termed the return 
to reality. 

^ Thus, in the day, seated in the large ^‘ound-floor room, he 
did not listen to conversation, but yet he heard it. Grace, one 
day, came in triumph to tell Deruchotte that Mess. Lethierry had 
opened the cover of a newspaper. This half-acceptance of the 
realities of life is in itself a good sign — it is the convalescence 
of the mind. Heavy afflictions produce stupor, and it is by 
entering into the little acts of everyday life that men come baclc 
to themselves. This improvement, however, is, at first, merely 
an aggravation of the original evil. The dreamy condition in 
which the mind has been plunged deadens grief. Trouble had 
dulled ^is perceptions ; but, as he aroused himself from this 
state, he saw more clearly — his wounds begin to smart again. 
Every object about him appears to bring back his sorrow to his 
recoUeotion. His memory reflected everything once more. He 
was better, and yet worse. Such was Mess. Lethierry^s condition. 
In returning to full consciousness his sufferings had only become 
more acute. 

What had brought Mess. Lethierry back to the world of reality 
was a sudden shock. 

Let US tell the reader what this shock was. 

One afternoon, between the 15th and 20th of April, a double- 
knock at the front doer had announced the arrival of the post- 
man. ^ Douce opened the door, and took in a letter. 

This letter came from across the sea; it was addressed U 
Mess. Lethierry, and bore the post-mark of Lisbon. 

Douce had taken the letter to Mess. Lethieriy, who was in hia 
room. He took it from her hand mechanically, and placed it 
on the table without even looking at it. 

For a whole week it remained there untouched. 

One morning, however. Douce said to Mess. Lethierry: 

Shail I take the dust off your letter ? ” 

Lethierry seemed to wake up. 
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“'Yes, yes; you are right,” answered he. Thou ho broke the 
^1, and read as fbllows : — 

“ At Sea, March 10th. 

To Mess. Lethierry, of Saint Sampson. 

I am sure you will be pleased to hear from me. I am on 
the I'amauUpas, bound for the port of No-Return. There is, 
i«mong8t the crew, a sailor named Ahier Tostevin, of Guernsey, 
who, on his return, will have some strange news to give you. I 
take advantage of oiur having met the ship Hernan Cortez, bound 
for Lisbon, to send you this Tetter. 

‘‘ You will be astonished. I am an honest man, after all — as 
honest, at least, as Sieur Ohibin. 

“ I ought to believe that you know everything that has hap- 
pened ; but, for all that, I had better repeat it. This is it : 

“ J[ have refunded you your money. 

‘‘I had borrowed from you, in rather an irregular manner, I 
confess, fifty thousand francs. Before leaving Saint Malo I 
handed to your confidential agent, Sieur dubin, three bank- 
notes of one thousand pounds each, which amounto to seventy- 
five thousand francs. 

You will, doubtless, consider this as a settlement in frdl of 
my debt to you. Sieur Glubin has defended yoiir interests, and 
received your money with a very great display of energy. In 
fact, he showed so much zeal in the matter, that I thought it 
best to send you these lines warning you of what had taken 

Your other confidential man, * 

RANTiJinB. 

^‘P.S. — Sieur dubin had a revolver in his hand during our 
interview, which accounts for my having no receipt.” 

Touch a torpedo, place your hand upon a fully-charged Leyden 
jar, and you may have some idea of the effect that this letter 
had upon Mess. Lethierry. Beneath this envelope, on this sheet 
of paper, folded in four, to which he hkd at first paid so little 
attention, a tempest was concealed. He recognised both the 
writing and the signature ; as to the statement that the letter 
contained, he knew nothing about it. The excitement, however, 
at once cleared his brain. 

The statement that Rantaino had given dubin seventy-five 
thousand francs for him was a riddle, but it set his mind to 
work at once, and proved usef fil in rousing him from his lethlargy . 
Conjecture is a healthy occupation for the mind. The reasoning 
faoulties ate aroused, and logic is cfaUed into playr i^r soms 
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time past public opinion in Guernsey regarding Clubin bad 
aomewbat changed — ^tbe man who for so many years bad 
tained so high a reputation for honour and integrity. Peoplo 
now began to ask questions about and to express doubts con- 
cerning him ; wagers were even laid on the event. Some light had 
been in various ways thrown on the matter, and Clubin's charac- 
ter began to become clearer — ^that is to say, much blacker. 

An official enquiry had been held at Saint Halo regarding the 
disappearance of the coastguardsman No. 619, but here legal 
perspicacity had gone on a false track, as often happens. It luid 
started with the notion that the coastguardsman had been kid- 



This injurious supposition had led to a series of errors. The 
blind eye of justice had been turned upon Rantaine ;,but, 
whilst plodding along the road, the authorities had hit upon 
other traces. The mysterious affair was much complicated. 
Clubin had come upon the scene. A coincidence — perhaps a 
direct connection — had been traced between the sailing of tho 
Tamaulipas and the loss of the Durande. At tho drinking-shop 
at the Dinan 'Gate, where Clubin thought that ho was not 
known, he had been recognised, and the keeper of the wine- 
shop haii talked. Clubin had bought a bottle of brandy; who 
was it for? 

The gunmaker of the Eue Saint Vincent had talked. Clubin 
had bought a revolver. What was it for ? The landlord of 
the Auberge Jean had talked. Clubin had been absent at odd 
times and seasons. Captain Oertrais Gaboureau had talked. 
Clubin had insisted on sailing, although warned not to do so, 
and knowing well that he would steam right into a fog. Tho 
crew of the Durande had talked; tho opportunity of securitig 
freight had been lost, and the stowage of tho cargo badly 
arranged — a piece of negligence easy to comprehend, if tho 
captain had made up his mind to lose his ship. The passenger 
from Guernsey had talked. Clubin had evidently believed that 
ho had struck on the Hanois. The inhabitants of Torteval had 
talked. Clubin had been there some days before the loss of the 
Durande, and had goho off in tho direction of Plainmont, which 
is near the Hanois. He had started with a travelling-bag, and 
come back without one. The birds^nesters had talked, and their 
story seemed to have some reference to Clubin’s disappearance— 
■dwiys supposing that smugglers and not ghosts were the 
den^ens of the deserted house, Tho haunted house at Plfiin- 
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mont had even talked, for people who were deterniinod to sift 
jfcho affair to the bottom had climbed into it, aod had found the 
—what ? Why, the very travelling-bag that Olubin had boon 
seen carrying. The authorities of Torteval had taken possession 
of it and caused it to be opened. It was found to hold a stock 
of provisions, a telescope, a chronometer, and some men’s clothes 
and linen, marked with Olubin’s initials. In all the circles of 
Guernsey and Saint Malo, where the matter was discussed, it 
began to assume the appearance of some attempted fraud. 
When all the clues were gathered up together, there seemed to 
have been an entire disdain of good advice, an utter neglect of 
the risk of steaming through a fog, neglect of freight, a bottle 
of brandy, a drunken helmsman, the captain taking his place, 
an unfortunate turn of the rudder to the right, and it was all 
ovfer. The heroism of refusing to quit the wreck began to look 
like a piece of planned roguery. Olubin had certainly been 
deceived as to what rock he was on. If dishonesty and an 
intention to cast away the vessel was once admitted, it was easy 
to see why the captain had selected the Hanois i*oclcs, as from 
them it would be most easy to gain the shore by swimming ; 
then to lurk in the haunted house until an opportunity of flight 
olfered itself. The discovery of the travelling-bag formed the 
last link. But how this affair was connected withathe other 
one — that of the disappearance of the coastguardsman — no one 
could conjecture. That there was some connecting link was 
certain, but that was all. That there was some tragic^ drama, 
in which both the coastguard No. 619 and Clubin had played 
a part, was beyond all doubt, but all was veiled in obscurity. 
The wreck of the Durande was not all — a lovolvor was a 
prominout matter in the affair. Perhaps this was connected 
with the disappearance of the Preventive man. The scent of 
the public is just and exact ; its instinct excels in the welding 
together of moi^sels and fragments so as to form the truth. Still, 
from amongst these facts, could there *be drawn a wilful running 
of the vessel upon a rock ? There were grave doubts on this 
point. 

A ship is not wilfully wrecked out of mere wantonnoss. Men 
do not incur all the dangers of fog, rock, swimming, hiding 
away, and flight, without some motive. What motive could 
Clubin have had ? 

They could see pretty plainly what he had done, but were at 
a loss to assign a motive for it.. 

So that a shadow of doubt still remained iff some minds. 
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Wliere tliere is no motive, it seems as if there could be no act* 

There uas a gap, but Eautaine's letter seemed to bridge i\ 
over. 

This letter gave the reason for Clubin’s act. 

Seventy-five thousand francs to be stolon ! 

Eantaine was the moving spring ; he had come <Tlown from the 
clouds with a lantern in his hand. 

His letter let in a ray of light on to the obscure affair. It 
explained all, and announced the arrival of another witness, in 
the shape of Ahier Tostevin. It also suggested the way in 
which the revolver had been used. Eantaine was, no doubt, 
thoroughly acquainted with everything, and his letter enabled 
others to put their fingers upon the key-note of the mystery. 

Tiiero could be no possible extenuation for Clubin's shameful 
conduct. He had premeditated the wreck — this was proved 'by 
the travelling-bag found in the haunted house. Even supposing 
him innocent, and the wreck to have been entirely the work of 
en accident, would he not, at the last moment, when he had 
deoidod not to quit the wreck, have given the seventy-five 
thousand francs for Mess. Lethierry to some of the crew who were 
aboutto escape in4he long-boat? The evidence was overwhelming. 
But now what had become of Clubin ? 

He had^: probably fallen a victim to his own mistake, and 
perished on the l)ouvi*eB. 

All this careful construction of conjecture, which was not very 
far from the truth, had occupied Mess. Lethierry^s mind for 
several days. The letter from Eantaino had done him good 
service in one way : it had set him thinking. Ho was, at first, 
utterly overwhelmed with surprise ; then he made an effort to 
consider the matter in all its bearings ; then he made another 
effort — this time a more difficult one — and that was to make a 
seai*ching enquiry. He was induced to listen to people, and 
even to enter into conversation with them. Up to a certain 
point he had become pr^tical. His mind had recovered its 
coherence, and was almost cured. He had emerged from the 
dazed state in which he had been for so long. Bantaine's letter, 
even admitting that Mess. Lethierry had entertained any hopes 
of future restitution, took away his last chance. In addition to 
the wreck of the Durande was this new catastrophe— the loss of 
seventy-five thousand francs. This letter showed him the dGX>th 
of his ruin. From this arose a fresh— a new and very paii^hil 
sensatioi^ of which we have spoken at. He now began to take 
an inter6£it iif his hdnselfold, what was to be done in future, and 
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how matters were to bo arranged — things to which, for the last 
^wo months, he had paid no attention. All these trifles irritated 
him with their pin-pricks a thousand times worse than any serious 
misfortune ; to have to endure misfortune, which seemed to come 
item by item, and to dispute its advance inch by inch, is a terrible 
• task. Before, the catastrophe had crushed him; now it worried 
him. Misfortune, coming in one foil swoop, can be endured, but 
to be struck by its dust and fragments is hard to bear. Humilia- 
tion aggravates the blow. A second state of misery succeeds 
the first with even a more terrible appearance. The winding- 
sheet is changed to fusty tatters. To feel that you have fallen 
frAm the* position you have occupied is terrible ; to have been 
ruined is simple enough. A violent shock, a cruel turn of fate — 
a catastrophe once for all. Be it so ; we submit to it, and 
all is finished. You are ruined ! Good ! You are dead ! Not 
at all ; you are living. The next day you perceive this. Ho\i‘ ? 
By the pricking of pins. Someone passes you and takes no 
notice of you. Tradesmen's bills i)our in. Ono of your enemies 
passes you \sith a smile on his lips. Perhaps he is thinking of 
AmaFs last joke, and not of you ; but it is alL the same. The 
joke would not have appeared so funny to him had you not been 
ruined. You learn your decadence in the looks of ijjLdifference 
that are cast upon you. Friends who used to sit at your 
dinner-table begin to say that three courses, to a man in your 
position, was a piece of extravagance. Everyone can now see 
your faiilts. Ungrateful ‘people, having nothing more to hiok 
to, take no pains to hide their feelings. Every fool knew well 
enough what was going to happen. Evil speakers tear your 
character to shreds ; some go a step further, and profess to pity 
you. Then there are a hundred petty details. After grief 
comes nausea. You used to drink wine ; you must now take to 
cider. Two servants — that was always one too much. You must 
reduce your establishment. What do ^ou want with flowers in 
your garden ? — much better plant potatoes. You used to give 
presents of fruit to your friends — it would have been wiser to 
nave sent it to market. As to the poor, you must think no 
longer of charity, for are you not poor yourself ? Then there is 
the painful question of dress. What a punishment to have to 
refuse your wife a new ribbon I It seems so mean. She may 
perhaps say, '' You have taken all the flowers out of my garden^ 
and now you take them out of my bonnet.’^ Ah ! and how 
ftenible to have to doom her to wear shabby dresses, "There is 
euence now around your table. You imagine that your family 
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think harshly of you. Faces that you once loved look coldly on 
you. This is what is meant by going down-hill. Falling at* 
once is nothing — it is merely the fiery furnace; but to go 
down gradually is like being burnt at a slow fire. 

The crash is Waterloo; a gradual decay is Saint Helena. 
Incarnate destiny, in the shape of a Wellington, retains some • 
dignily, but how mean and paltry in the form of a Hudson Lowe. 
Fate becomes a paltry hudcster. We see the man of Campo 
Formio quarrelling over a pair of silk stockings. Napoleon, 
growing little, dwarfs England at the same time. 

All ruined men have passed through these phases — ^Waterloo 
and Saint Helena — in a different manner. 

In that evening of May, Lethierry had left ruchette rambling 

about the garden, and had gone sadly to bed. 

All these paltry details, which are consequent on pecuniary 
disaster — all these trivial cases, which are at first hardly noticed, 
but which soon become a source of torment— were passing through 
his mind. A heavy load of trouble. Lethierry felt that he 
could never again struggle back to his former position. What 
could he do ? A^at was to become of them all ? What sacri- 
fices would D(5ruchette have to submit to ? Whom should he 
discharge-^Douce or Grace ? Would he have to dispose of Los 
Brave^s ? Should ho have to leave the island ? To be nothing, 
where he had once hold so high a position, was, in truth, a terrible 
fall. Aad then to know that aU was over. To recall to mind 
all those trips connecting France with the Channel Islands. The 
departures on Tuesdays — the returns on Fridays; the people 
crowding to the harbour, the heavy cargoes, the industry, the 
prosperity ; that direct service, of which he was so proud ; that 
engine, obedient to man’s will ; the powerful boiler, the smoke — 
the whole reality of the thing. The steamer had been the whole 
compass ; the needle pointing out the course, the vessel following 
it-^one suggesting, the other executing. "V^ere was she now? 
His Durande I His magnificent queen — ^tho Durande 1 That 
mistress of the sea ; that queen who had made him a king. To 
have been, in his country, the man of ideas, the man of 
success, the man wh4 had initiated a fresh system of navigation, 
and then to have to give it aU up — ^to abdicate, in point of fact. 
To have ceased to exist; to become the mark of scoff and jest; 
in a word, a mere sack, emptied of its contents. To have become 
a thing of the past, after having been a coming man. To sink 
into beeJOming an object of pity for fools; to see routine, 
obstinacy, prejudice, selfishness, and ignorance triumph. Q[!o 
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BOO tlio antiquated cutters tediously crossing the sea ; to witness 
Jho rosnseitation of all the old-world ideas ; to have wasted a life- 
time ; to have been a shining light, and now to be extinguished 
for ever. 

Ah ! what a sight was that lofty funnel, that huge cylinder, 
that pillar mth its capital of smoke, that column, prouder than 
•the one in the Place Venddme — for in that there stands but the 
eflB.gy of a man, whilst this was surmounted by progress. He 
had subdued the ocean and reduced the fickle sea to a certainty. 
And had all this taken place in this little island, in this little 
harbour, in this little town of Saint Sampson? Yes, it had all 
taken place there ; and could it be that, having once taken place, 
it had vanished, never to return again. 

All this retrospect of regret toi^tured Lethierry. There are 
sobs of the soul. He had never felt his misfortunes so keenly. 
A certain numbness followed this sharp access of pain. Over- 
come by his grief, ho fell into an unquiet sleep. 

He remained for about two hour’s with his eyes dosed, 
sleeping little, thinking a great deal. Such states of mental 
torpor frequently hide severe workings of the brain, which are 
terribly wearying. About the middle of the night, a little before 
or a little after midnight, he roused himself from his state of 
semi-consciousness and opened his eyes. % 

Lethierry stared in astonishment, for, through the window that 
faced his hammock, he saw an extraordinary sight. Something 
strange and unexpected was there — it was the funiiel of a 
steamboat. 

In a moment he sprang from his hammock, ran to the window, 
opened it, and looked out. The funnel of the Dorande towered 
up from its ancient moorings. 

Its four chains, made fast to the bulwarks, supported it, on a 
vessel in which he could perceive, beneath the funnel, a dark 
mass of strange form. 

Lethierry started, turned his back t6 the window, and dropped 
back on his hammock again. 

Then he turned and again saw the vision as plainly as before. 

An instant afterwards, quicker than a flash of lightning, he 
was out on the quay, with a lantern in his hand. At the old 
moorings of the Durandewas a boat, having upon it, rather far 
back, a massive block, from which rose a straight funnel, right 
before the windows of Les Bravees, made fast to the iron ring* 
The bows of the boat stretched beyond the comer of the wtdii 
fgad were level with the quay. There was no onis on board. 
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All Ghaernsey would have recognised the boat by its quaint 
build* It was Gilliatt’s barque. « 

Lethiexrr leaped on board, and hastened to the dark mass 
which stood beyond the mast. It was the engine. It was there 
complete, intact; placed squarely on its iron flooring. Not a 
rivet was wanting in the boiler; the axle of the paddle-wheels 
was standing on end and made fast near the boiler; the pump 
was there ; nothing was lacking. 

Lethierry examined the machinery. 

Both moon and lantern helped him in his examination, and he 
minutely inspected every portion. 

He noticed the two boxes on each side, and examined axl.e. 
Ho looked into the little cabin, but it was empty. He returned 
to the engine, touched at, peeped into the boiler, kneeling down 
in order to be the better able to do so. He placed his lantern* in 
the furnace, which almost gave the effect oi a steamer with her 
fires alight. 

Then he laughed wildly, and, with his eyes fixed on the engine, 
and his arms extended towards the chimney, he sprang to his 
feet, crying, Help ! help ! ** 

lie harbour bell was on the quay, a few paces off ; he ran to 
it, grasped the chain, and pulled it fiercely. 


CHAPTER ly. 

THE HABBOUa BELL ONCB MOEB. 

Gilliatt had, in fact, after a passage unmarked by incident, but 
rather slow, on account of the weight of his cargo, arrived at 
Saint Sampson after dark, and nearer ten o’clock than nine. 

He had calculated the hour exactly. The half*flood tide had 

{ *ust come. There was plenty of water and the moon gave good 
ight, BO that he was able 1b enter the harbour without difficulty. 

The little harbour slept peacefuUy in the moonlighfc. A few 
ships lay at their moorings, with their sails brailed up to the 
yards, but with no lights. At the further end were some vessels 
undergoing repairs, which had been careened — large hulks, 
dismantled and stripped, with their planking open in various 
parts, lifting high tne ends of their timbers, and looking like 
great dead beetles with their legs sticking up in the axr. 

^ As sooiras he had passed mouth of the harbour, Gilliatt 
dosoly examined the port and the quay* There was no light ate 
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LeB Brarees or elsewliere. There was no one about, except, 

• perhaps, a man going or returning from the rectory. Nor was 
it possible to be sure even of this, for the night obscured every- 
thing, and the moonlight only made objects more indistinct. 
The distance added to the indistinctness. At the time of which 
we write the rectory was situated at the other side of the harbour, 

• where now stands a covered yard. Oilliatt had approached Lea 
Brav^es in silence, and had moored his boat to the ring to which 
the Burande used to be fastened. 

He dimbod over the bulwarks and was soon ashore. 

Leavingtho boat behind him, alongside of the quay, he turned 
the comer of the house, passed along a narrow street, turned 
down another, took no notice of the path that led to the Bd de la 
Rue, and in a few minutes found himself at the wall where the 
wilTl mallow was in full flower, surrounded by holly, ivy, and 
nettles. Many a time, hidden behind these bushes, seated on a 
stone, in the long summer days, he had watched here for long 
hours, even for whole months, often inclined to scale the wall, 
over which he contemplated the garden of Les Bravdes, and the 
two windows of a room which he could Just* sop through the 
branches of the trees. He found his stone-scat, the bush, the 
low wall, with its angle, as quaint and secluded as eter. Like 
an animal seeking its den, he crept into it stealthily. Once 
seated there, he made no further movement. He looked round 
him, saw onoe more the garden, the paths, the flower-btftis, the 
house, and the two windo w8 of that room. The moonlight shone 
upon the spot he had so often seen in his dreams. He hated even 
to hear tlie sound of his own respiration, and did what he could to 
r;heck it. He appeared to be gazing on some phantom Eden, and 
feared that all would fade away. He could hardly believe that he 
really saw all these things, and, if he did so, he felt that at any 
moment they might melt away and vanish. One breath might 
shatter the whole fabric* of the vision. The thought made him 
tremble. Not far ofip, by the side of one of the paths was a green 
wooden bench. The reader will remember this bench. 

Oilliatt looked up at the two windows. His tliouglits turned 
to the sleeper in that chamber ; behind that wall she was, no 
doubt, sleeping. He wished he was elsewhere, but would have 
sacrificed his life to maintain his present position. He pictured 

• to himself her soft respiration, causing her bosom to rise and 
fall. It was she — ^that vision, that purity in the cloiwip, 
form which was ever before his eyes, by night andTby day ; she 

there. He thought of her asleep, so far removed from him, 
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and yet so near as to be almost within roach of his ecstasy. He 
thought of that ideal woman, buried in sleep, and, like himself, 
in the land of dreams ; of that being so longed for, so distant, so 
intangible, her eyes closed, her cheek resting on her hand ; of 
tlie mystery of the sleep of that ideal being ; of the dreams which 
a dream might give nse to. He did not dare to let his thoughts 
go further, and yet they did so. He indulged himself in that 
disregard for the proprieties that reverie permits. The amount of 
femininity that an angel might possess disturbed his thoughts. 
The dark hour of the night emboldened his timid imagination to 
penetrate fearlessly into her chamber. He dreaded to profane 
the chaste sanctuary by looking on it even in iin agination, and 
yet he could not refrain from doing so. His nerves quivered 
with a feeling of intense pain, as ho pictured to himself her 
room ; a petticoat on a chair, a mantle thrown on the carp"et, 
a belt unfastened, a handkerchief. He pictured to himself her 
corset, with its laces trailing on the ground, her stockings, and 
her garters. His soul was wandering in realms Elysian. 

Such realms are created for the enjoyment of a poor man like 
Gilliatt, not alone for the rich and great of this earth. There is 
a certain degree of passion, in which the soul is wrapped in a 
mantle of iieavenly light. If the soul is rough and uncultured 
this is felt all the stronger; an uneducated mind is more 
susceptible to the power of dreams than a more cultivated 
intelle^u. 

Delight is a plontitude, which run& over the brim of the cup 
like other pleasures. To gaze upon those windows was almost 
too much for Gilliatt, 

Suddenly he perceived her, herself. 

From a leafy clump of trees there issued forth a figure, a 
face — a lovely face — a trailing robe, moving slowly along beneath 
the light of the moon. 

Gilliatt almost fainted*; it was D6ruchette. She came nearer ; 
she stopped, she walked a few paces further off, and then 
stopped once more ; then she came back and sat down on the 
wooden bench. The moon was behind the tree, and a few clouds 
wandered amongst the pile stars. The sea whispered to the shadows 
of night. The town dept ; a thin mist rose on the horizon — all 
was soft and passive. D^ruchette bent down her head ; her eyes 
had that mel^choly expression which took in aU, and yet could 
see noticing ; she was seated so that GilHatt could see her profile, 
and had nothing on her head but a little cap, the strings of 
which were untiedi which showed the commencement of Her 
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/lair upon her delicate nock. Mechanically, she twisted one of 
the strings of her cap round hor fingers. The twiliglit showed 
her hands clear and white as those of a statue. Her dress was 
one of those shades which seem at night to be a pure white. 
The trees stirred softly, as though they, too, felt the spell she 
*cast around her. 

The tips of her feet were just visible, and her eyelashes, rest- 
ing upon her cheeks, seemed as if they were holding back a 
tear or retaining a tliought that she desired to suppress. There 
was a lovely indecision in the movement of hor arms, which had 
notliing to support them — a sort of floating appearance, which 
lent itself gracefully to her every movement. There was a 
gleam about her more than a radiance, and she resemblesd one 
of the graces more than a goddess. The folds of her dress were 
exquisite; her adorable face had an air of virginal candour 
about it. She was so close that it was almost terrifying. 
Gilliatt could hear her breathe. 

A nightingale was singing in the depths of the bushes. The 
movements of the wind through the branches of the trees put iu 
motion the ineffable silence of the night. In the twilight^ 
D^ruchetto; divine and beautiful, appeared like a 8|ne vision 
emanating from the rays of light and the perfumes that floated 
through the air. The widespread magic seemed to concentrate 
itself mysteriously in her, and she became its living manifesta- 
tion. She seemed a flower, deriving her being from ’night 
and silence. 

All this shadow and stillness, which floated so lightly round 
Ddruchetto, weighed heavily ui>on Gilliatt. Ho was bewildered. 
His foeKngs are beyond the power of words to express. Emotion 
is ever fresh, and the word is always aufficient. Emotion can- 
not be described. A feeling of intense joy is sometimes over- 
whelming. To see Ddruchette — to see Jier very self, to look at 
her dress, to gaze on her cap, to watch her twisting her ribbon 
round her finger — ^was it possible to imagine anything like this ? 
Was it possible for him to be as near her as he was, to hear her 
very respirations ? If she breathed, why should not the stars 
breathe also ? Every nerve in Gflliatt’s body thrilled ; he was 
the most miserable of men, and yet intoxicated with joy. He did 
not know what to do. The delicious delight of seeing her almost 
annihilated him. Was that indeed Ddruchettee, and was he so 
near to her ? His feelings, in a state of utter bewilderment, 
were rivetted on this charming creature, as though she wore 
Bomo dazzling jewel. Ho looked at her neck and her hair. He 
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did not eren venture to say to himself that all this would now 
be his, that before long — perhaps oven to-morrow-^e would 
have the right to take off that cap, to untie that ribbon. His 
audacity did not even go so far as to permit him to think of 
this. Touching in thought is like touching in reality. Lov jg 
was with ^liatt what honey is to the bear . Ilis thoughts werf ' 
confused; he knew not what lufluences were at work within him. 
The song of the nightingale still continued ; he felt that he was 
breathing out his life. 

The idea of rising up, leaping over the wall, and speaking to 
H^ruohette, never entered his mind. Had it done so, he wovild 
have fled from the spot at once. If anything resembling a 
thought did come into his mind it was this — that Deruchetto was 
here, that he wanted nothing more, and that eternity had begun. 

A noise aroused them both — she from her thoughts, he from 
his rapture. 

Someone had entered the garden. The trees prevented the 
person being seen, but the tread was that of a man. 

D4ruchette raised her eyes. 

The step came hearer, then ceased entirely. The person wlio 
was walking had stopped. He was evidently close now. The 
path, by the side of which was the bench, passed between two 
clumps of trees. The intruder was evidently then but a few 
paces from the seat. 

The.' thickly - interwoven branches were so arranged that 
D^ruchette could see the new comer, but Gilliatt could not catch 
a glimpse of him. The moon cast a shadow on the ground 
reaching to the bench. Qilliatt could see the shadow. 

He looked at D^ruchette. 

She had grown very pale ; her mouth was slightly open, and 
she evidently suppressed a cry of surprise. She iiad half risen 
from her seat, and sunk back again. Her attitude betokened 
fascination, mingled witk a wish to escape. Her surprise was a 
mixture of enchantment and timidity. She had the ghost of a 
smile on her lips, and a tear glistened in her eye. She seemed 
as if the presence of the Unknown had wrought a change in her ; 
as if the being before her was not a denizen of this earth. The 
reflection of an angel was in her gaze. 

The newcomer, who was but a shadow to Gilliatt, spoke. A 
voice, softer than the tones of a woman, came from behind the 
trees ; but yet it was the voice of a man. Gilliatt hoard these 
words:— ' ' « 

“Mademoiselle, I see you in church every Sunday and 
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Tliurs^ay; they toll mo that fonaerly 3 ’' 6 ii wore not bo frequent a 
^visitor. This is a remark that has been made to ine. I ask your 
pardon for repeating it. I have never spoken to you — it was my 
duty — but I come to speak to you to-day, for it is still my duty. 
It is right that I should speak to you first. The Cashmere sails 
to-morrow. This is my reason for coming here. Every evening 
^ou walk in yom* garden. It would be wrong of me to 
have learned this habit of yours, were I not inspired by the 
thought that I am. Mademoiselle, you are poor ; I am rich, 
since tliis morning. Will you accept mo for your husband ? ” 

Ddruchette clasped her hands togetJier, and gazed on the 
sjjeakor, silent, her eyes earnestly fixed upon him, and trembling 
from head to foot. Tlie voice went on : I love 3 'ou. God did 
j»ot create the heart of man to bo silent, since He has promised 
him* eternity ; it is because He does not will that he should be 
alone. There is for me but one woman upon earth, and that 
is you. I think of j^ou as of a prayer. My faith is in God, and 
my hope in you. Such wings as I have, you carry. You are 
my life, and already my heaven. '' 

^ y Monsieur, answered Ddruchotte, “ there is jio one to answer 
in the house.'* 

Once more the voice continued : 

Yes, I have hud a sweet dream. Dreams are not forbidden 
us by*God. You appear to me like a glory. Mademoiselle, I 
love you passionately. In my eyes you are holy innocec^e. I 
know that at this hour all yeur household is in bed, but I ^uld 
chr)oso no other time. Do you remember that text of Scripture 
which someone read in our presence ? It was in the 26th 
chapter Of Genesis ; I have often thought of it siuce. The Eev. 
Mr. H^rode said to me : ^ You must marry a rich wife ; * I 
replied ‘ No, I must have a poor wife.' I speak to you without 
' venturing to draw closer to you. I would go even further back 
if it was your desire that my shadow shodld not even touch your 
feet. You are my sovereign. If it is your will you will come 
to me, I love and I wait. You are the living embodiment of 
a blessing." 

'‘Monsieur," stammered D^ruchette, "I did not know that 
Anyone had noticed me on Sundays and Thursdays.” 

The voice continued : 

► We can do nothing against angelical influences. All the 
law is love. Marriage is Canaan. You are the prcfii^ed 
beauty. 0 thou, full of gface, I salute t^iee ! " 

D<ruchette replied : 
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did not think to do more harm than those other people 
who were punctual.^’ 

The voice continued : 

God has shown His intentions in the flowers, in the dawn, 
in the spring, and He has ordered us to love. You are beautiful 
in this sacred gloom of the night. This garden has been culti- 
vated by your hands, and your breath breathes in all its perfumes. 
Mademoiselle, the affinities of our souls do not depend on us 
alone. We are not to blame for them. You were there, that is 
all ; I was there, and that was all. My only feeling was that 
I loved you. Sometimes my eyes were raised to yours. I was 
wrong, but how could I help it? All happened through .my 
looking at you. I was unable to restrain myself ; there are 
strange impulses which are boyond our powers. The first of all 
temples is the lieart of man. To have your spirit in my liousc — 
to this terrestrial paradise — do 1 aspire. Will you consent ? As 
long as I was poor I was silent. I know your ago ; you aro 
twenty -one. I am twenty-six. I leave to-mori'ow ; if you reject 
me I sliall never rotiim again. You will give me your promise 
to be mine, wil]l you not? My eyes have, in spite of myself, 
more than once put this question to you. I love you — oh, reply 
to mo ! il will speak to your uncle as soon as he is able to see 
me, but I come first to you. It is to Rebecca that I plead for 
Rebecca, unless, indeed, you do not love me.^’ 

D<$ruchette bent her head, murmuring : 

Oh, I adore him ! » 

She spoke so low that only Gilliatt caught them. She remained 
with her face bent down, as though, by concealing it, she hoped 
to conceal her thoughts. 

There was a brief silence. 

There was not a quiver upon the leaves on the trees. 

It was that solemn, peaceful hour, when tlie sloop of external*** 
objects unites with tbe sleep of man, and night seems to listen 
to the beating of Nature's heart. In the midst of this solitude, 
like a harmony which makes the silence more complete, the soft 
murmur of the sea could be heard. 

The voice continued : 

Mademoiselle ? ” 

D^ruchette started. 

Once more the voice spoke: . 

•'Alas, I wait!” 

What do you wait for f 

Your answer.’' 
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••hoi has heard it,” said D^ruchette. 

Then the voice grew almost sonorous, and yet more sweet 
than ever, and these words issued from the leaves as from a 
burning bush. 

“ You are my betrothed; rise up, then, and come to mo. Let 
the blue sky, studded with stars, be the witness of the acceptance 
of your soul by mine, and let our first kiss be mingled with the 
firmament. 

Ddruchette rose ; for a moment she remained motionless, look- 
ing straight before her, doubtless into the eyes of another. 
Then, with slow steps, with hcsr head erect, her arms hanging 
by her side, she stepped towards the trees and was lost to sight. 
A moment afterwards, in the place of one shadow on the gravel, 
there were two ; they mingled together, and at his feet GiUiatt 
could see repeated the shadowy embrace. 

At certain momenta time flies from us as the sands run through 
the glass, and we have no perception of their flight. The fond 
pair, who were ignorant of the presence of a witness — and the 
witness who could not see them, but knew of their presence — 
remained for some minutes in this mysterioui^ state of suspense. 
It would be impossible to say how long this lasted. All of a 
sudden, a wild uproar was heard in the distance, m voice cried 
out, Help, help ! ” and the harbour bell began to ring. It is 

E robable that in their wild transports of doUght they did not 
ear this tumult. # 

The bell continued to peal. H[ad anyone searched for 'Gilliatt 
in the angle of the waU^ they would have fouad him ao longer 
there* 
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CHAPTER I. 

JOY BORKOUNDET) BY PAIV. 

Mess. LETmEiuiT rang the bell violently, and then stopped, 
abruptly. A man was coming round the comer of tlio quay : it 
was (xiliiatt. Moss. Lothierry ran up to him, or, to speak more 
« orrecily, flung hinisolf upon him, and clasped his hands, gazing 
into his eyes in silence. It was that sort of silence which fore- 
bodes an explosion wliich is struggling to burst forth. Then, 
])ulling him and elating him, thrusting him before him, he got 
him into the ground- floor room of the Les Bravdes, and, pushing 
back with Jiis heel the door, which remained half open, he sat, 
or rather fell, 'into a chair by the side of a table, which was 
lighted up by the moonbeams, which also shone upon Gilliatt’a 
white fqfjo, and, in a voice in wWch laughter struggled with sobs, 
heexclaimed: '‘Ah! my son — the man\vith the bagpipe— Gilliatt; 
I knew well enough that it was you that had done it. There was 
your old boat ; tell me all about it. So you went there, did you ? 
A hundred years ago they would have burnt you alive for a 
wizard. It did look like magic. There is not a screw missing. 
I have looked at everything, examined everything, and bandit 
Everything. I guessed that the paddle-wheels were in those two 
jboxes — and so here you* are at last. I looked for you in your 
cabin; then I rang the bell ; I said, 'Where is he, that I may eat 
him up ? ’ You must agree with me, that strange things have 
happened. And so it has all come back from the Douvres Rocks. 
Y'ou have brought me back life. Thunder ! you are an angel ! 
Yes, yes, yes, it is my engine ! No one could believe it ; they will 
*aee it, and will say, ‘ It is not true ! ’ and it is all there — not a 
pin missing, not a tap gone ; the feed-pipe has not moved an 
inch. It is incredible that there should be no more damage. 
A littleYiil will S0t it all tq rights. But hofw did you do it ? Jns* 
^ancy thn Durande getting to work agaiit ! Hie axletree looks 
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fts if it liad Leea taken to pieces by a jeweller. Toll me, on yonr 

• word of honour, am 1 mad or not ? '' He got up f i om his chair, 
breathed liard, and continued : Swear it to mo ! Wliat a 
revolution ! I pinched myself to be certain that I was not 
dreaming. You are my son, my boy, my providence ! Ah, my 
son ! and so you wont to fetch mo my devil of an engine, in the open 

* sea, among those cut-tliroat rocks. I have seen strange things 
in my day, but never things that come up to that, I have seen 
the Parisians, who are real devils, but they never could have 
done that. It was harder work than pulling down the Bastille. 
I have soon the guaohos at work in the Pampas, with a bent bit 
<?f wood for a plougli, a bundle of thorns tied with a leather strap 
fora lulrrow, dragged about by a leather strap ; and with these 
they get a harvest of wheat, with the grains as big as nuts. But 
that is a trifle compared to what you have done. You have 
worked a miracle — a real one — you have. A h ! you rogue ; come 
and embrace me. All the success of the place will be duo to you. 
How they will talk of it at Saint Sampson ! I shall go to work 
at once to rebuild the boat. It is wonderful the crank is all right. 
Genthimon, he has been to the Douvres — I say, to the Douvres— 
all by himself to tlio Douvres, and has come-back not a pin the 
worse ! You know it has been jmovod that she was run on them 
on purpose. Olulnn wrecked tlio Durando to rob me iff my money 
which ho ought to have brought me. Ho made Tangrouille 
drunk. It is too long a story to tell now; but Iw’ill do so some 
day — all about his piratical tricks. But the scoundrel for it, 
for he was not able to get off. There is a God, after all ! AVhat a 
scoundrel he was ! But now, Gilliatt, no time to be lost — ^puff, 
puff ! Put the irons in the fire, and we will rebuild the Durande. 

I will make her twenty feet longer tliis time. They build boats 
much larger now. I will buy the wood at Dantzic and at Br^me. 
Now that I have the engine, they wiU give me credit, and cou- 
Idence will bo restored.’* 

Mess. Lothierry paused, lifted his eyes with the air of one who 
sees the heavens through the ceiling, and muttered between his 
fee^th, Yes, yes, there is one ! ” 

Then he placed the middle finger of his right hand between 
his eyebrows, and tapped his forehead with the nail — a movement 
which indicated that he had a project of some kind. 

It is all right, but, to^havo done things on a large scale, a 
little cash would have been handy. Ah ! if I only had my three 
bank notes which that scoundrel Bantaine gave me, apd which* 
^hat thfef Olubin stole — my seventy-fivo thousand francs ! ” 
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Still keeping silence, Gilliatt sought for something ^in his 

E ocbet, which he placed before Mess. Lethierry ; it was the leather 
elt which ho had brought back. He opened it and spread it out on' 
the table. In the moonlight the name Olubin,” could be plainly 
read ; he drew from the pocket in the belt, a box, and from the 
box, three pieces of folded paper, which he open^ and, handed 
to the old man. Mess. Lethierry examined them. It was light* 
enough to read the figures *‘1000” andtho words 
easily. Mess. Lethierry took the three notes, looked at them, 
looked at Gilliatt, remained silent a moment, as though dumb- 
founded, and then burst forth again like an eruption after an 
explosion. 

“This, too! Why, you are a prodigy! My bank-notes, all thrde 
of them ! — a thousand pounds each — seventy-five thousand francs ! 
You must have been to hell to fetch them I It is Clubin’s belt, 
sure enough ; I can read his infernal name on it. Gilliatt brings 
back the engine and the money too. This is news for the papers. 
I V ill buy wood of the best quality. I guoss that you found 
Olubin's carcass stowed away in some hole. Wo will get o«r 
I)ine from Dantzio, and onr oak from Breme, and we will mabe 
a good job of it— inside, pine outside. In old times they 
did not Duild so well, and yet their ships lasted longer ; for tho 
wood was hotter seasoned, because there was not such a great 
demand. Perhaps we will use elm for the hull. Elm is good 
for the parts imder water — to he sometimes dry and sometimes 
wet rots^he timbers. Elm always requires to be wet. What a 
splendid vessel the new Durande will be I Tliere will be no more 
law business ; I shall require no credit. I have got tho cash now. 
Was there ever such a fellow as this Gilliatt 1 I was aground ; 
done for — a dead man, and ho has set me on my legs again ! And 
there was I, never thinking of him! He had entirely slipped my 
memory. Everything has come back to me now. My poor boy ! 
Ah ! By the way, you know that you are to marry Deruchette ? ” 
Gilliatt staggered back^ against the wall like one who has 
received a heavy blow, and, in a low but perfectly distinct volce^ 
he said, “No. ! 

Mess. Lethierry started. 

“ What do you mean by ‘No’?” 

Gilliatt answered, “ I do not love her I 
Mess. Letihierry tralked across to the window, opened it, and 
dosed it, came back to the table, took up the three bank-notes, 
folded them, and put the little iron box on the top of them, 
seized Chibin’s belt, and hurled it violently against the wall, ai?<i 
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said, I* There is something under all this.” Then, thrusting his 
hands deeply into his pockets, he exclaimed : You do not love 

• D^hichetto ? Then it was for me that you playedon tlie bagpipe? ” 

Gilliatt, still leaning against the wall, grew pale as a man at his 
last gasp. As he grew paler, the face of Mess. Lethierry grew 
redder., nice sort of an idiot this is! He does not love 

• Ddruchette. Well, begin to love her as soon as possible, for she 
shall marry no one but you. What ridiculous story are you 
telling me ? Do you think that I shall believe you ? Are you 
ill? If you are, send for the doctor, but do not talk such 
rubbish. It is not possible that you have already had the time 
to quarrel with her. It is true that lovers are always fools. 
Come, come — tell me your reasons — that is, if you have any. One 
does not act like a goose without having some motive. But, 
there, I have got cotton in my ears, and perhaps I did not hear 
you correctly. Repeat what you said.” 

Gilliatt answered, I said ‘ AV* ” 

He said * No,’ and the brute sticks to it. There is something 
wrong with you, that is certain. You said ‘ No.’ Here is a bit oi 
stupidity, such as we seldom hear of in this world. Why, they 
have given people the shower-bath for less than this. Amd so 
you do not love D^ruchette ? Then it is all* for love of an old 
fellow like me that you have done all you have do|^e. It was 
for the sake of papa’s good books that you. must off to the 
Douvres, where you were frozen, burnt, and half killed with 
hunger and thirst ; where you fed on the vermin of the sea, and 
had fog, rain, and wind for a bedroom, and brought me^back my 
engine, as you might bring bock to a pretty woman the canaxy- 
bir(lthat had escaped out of her cage. And the storm that we 
had three days ago — do you think I have forgotten all about 
that ? You had a bit of luck there. And it was alongside of 
my old craft that jon stroked, cut, turned, twisted, and oragged 
about, and filed and sawed, and carpentered and planed, and 
performed more miracles, all alone^ than the saiiits in heaven 
could have done. Ah, you idiot ! you disturbed me enough once 
with your bagpipes — they call it a btnioum Brittany — always the 
same tune too, looby ! And so you do not love Ddruchetto ? 
What on earth is the matter with you ? I recoUect it all now. 
I was in the comer, D6ruchette said, ** I will marry him,” and 
many you she shall ! And so you do not love her ! The more I 
think of it, the less I understand of it. Are you a fool, or am 
I ? And there you stand, without saying a word. You caxino| 

• be aDowed to do all that you have 4one, and then, at the end, to 
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Bay, * I don’t love D^ruchette/ Ton have no right to puo folks 
under an obligation, and then to make them in a rage. Well, if * 
you do not marry her, she shall die an old maid. ' Besides, I 
have need of you. You shall be the pilot of the Durande. Do you 
imagine that I am going to lose sight of you again ? Ta, ta,*ta ; 
not BO, my good feifow, you must not think I am going to lef 
yon go any more. Where shall I find such a thorough bred 
sailor as you? You are the man for me. Why don’t you 
speak ? ” 

But the harbour bell had roused the inhabitants of the house 
and the neighbourhood. Douce und Grace had risen, and come 
into the room on the ground, silent, and filled with surprise,. 
Grace had a candle in her hand. A group of neighbours, 
town-folk, peasants, and sailors, who had come out in haste, 
were standing on the quay, looking in wonder at the funnel of 
the Durande in Gilliatt’s boat. Some of them, hearing Lethiorry’s 
voice in the lower room, began to slip in through the half-open 
door. Between the faces of the old women appeared the head 
of Sieur Landoys, who always had the luck to find himself in 
places from which he would not, for worlds, have been absent. 
Great pleasure always demands a certain amount of publicity. 
The support which a crowd affords, although it may be of rather 
a vague iftituro, pleases people. Mess. Lethierry at once 
perceived that h6 had an audience, and he accepted the situation 
with pleasure, “ iUi, you are all there, are you. All the better, 
you havaheard the news. There is tlm man that has brought it 
all back,* Qt)od-day, Sieur Landoys ! Just now, when I woke up, 
the first thing that caught my eye was the funnel. It was right 
under my window. There is not a nail missing. They have 
engraving of Napoleon’s great feats, hut I think more of his 
than of the battle of Austerlitz. You are just out of bed, my 
good friends, and the Durande came in whilst you were asleep. 
While you were tying on your nightcnps, and blowing out 
your candles, some people y/fere making real heroes of themselves ; 
we are a parcel of cowards and idlers; we sit at homo 
and nurse our rheumatisms, hut, happily, there are some 
who have a bit of energy. This man of the BQ de la Bue 
has arrived from the Douvres Bocks. He has fished up the 
Durande from the bottom of the sea, and fished up my money 
out of Olubin’s pocket from a deeper place than that. But how 
did you manage to do it? All the powers of devildom were against 
« you — the^wind and the sea — the sea and the wind. It is true that 
you are la a bit df a sorcereif, and those who say it are no fools?* 
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The Durande ia back once more ; the ^empeats may do their 
worst now. We have cut the ground from under them. My 
friendS; I announce to you that there was no shipwreck. I have 
examined all the machinery. It is as good as new — entire. The 
valves work as if they were on castors. You would tUink that 
they had been made yesterday. You know that the waste-water 
is carried away by a tube, which runs inside another one, through 
which passes the water to utilise the heat. Well, the two tubes 
are there as good as new ; all the machinery — ^wheels and all. 
Ah I you shall marry her.*' 

** Marry the complete engine ? ” asked Sieur Landoya. 

** No, the girl. Yes, the engine — both ; ho shall be my son- 
in-law in two ways. Ho shall be her captain, Oood-day, 
Captain Gilliatt ! for the Durande will soon have a cjaptain. We 
ar going to do plenty of business again ; there will be trade, 
and cargoes of oxen and sheep. Til back Saint Sampson against 
London yet ! And there is the author of this wonderful feat. 
It was a strange adventure. On Saturday you will read all 
about it in Father Mauger's paper. Artful Gilliatt has proved 
himself worthy of his name. But what is the meaning of this 
gold here?" 

Mess. Lethierry had just observed, through ^he opening 
ojj the lid, that there were some gold coins rf)n the top of the 
bank-notes. He took it, opened it, emptied the money into hia 
hand, and placed it on the table. ^ 

“For the poor, Sieui^Landoys. Give it, in my name, to the 
constable of Saint Sampson. You remember Bantaiue’s letter 
that I showed you ? Well, I have got the notes. Now we can 
buy oak and pine, and go to work at once shipbuilding ; and, 
look here, do you remember the weather we had three days ago ? 
What a murderous onslaught of rain and wind ! The wind was 
blowing great guns. Gilliatt was on the Douvres aU through 
it. This did not prevent hia pulling the wreck to pieces, as 1 
do my watch. Thanks to him, I am all right again. Old 
Lethierry’s galley is ^oing to run once more, ladies and gentle- 
men! A nutshell, with a couple of wheels and a pipe-stem. I 
'was always in love with that invention, and said I will make 
one. That is many years back, and it came into my head in 
Paris, in the caf^ at the corner of the Bue Christine and the 
Bue Dauphine, whore I was reading a paper descidbing it. Do 
you know that Gilliatt would think nothing of putting ti\p 
machinery of Marly into his pocket, and walhung about with itU 
He is wTOUght-iron, tempered-steel — a diamond of the first water ; 
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a thorough all-round sailor ; a smith — a fellow worth more than 
the Prince of Hohenlohe. He is what I call a man of talent* 
We are not much by the side of him. You and I may call 
ourselves sea-dogs, but the sea-lion is there. Hurrah, Qilliatt! 
I do not know how he managed it, but certainly he must have 
been the Devil himself ; and how can I do otherwise than give 
him Ddruchette ? '' 

D^ruchette, for the last few minutes, had been in the room. 
She had not said a word since she entered. She had slipped in 
like a shadow, and taken a chair behind Mess. Lethierry without 
anyone taking any notice of her, whilst he was talking volubly 
and with excited gestures. A moment after her entrance another 
silent apparition had made its appeai^ance. This was a man 
dressed in black, with a white cravat, and holding his hat in 
his hand, who stood in the half-opened doorway. There were now 
several candles in the group, which had slowly increased in 
numbers. These lights lit up the part of the room where the 
man in black was standing, his profile and fair and youthful 
f‘ountenance showed on the dark background with the clearness 
of an onCTaving onf a coin. He was leaning with his shoulder 
against the j)anel of the door, and pressed his left hand to his 
brow, in an attitude of unconscious grace, which contrasted tlie 
breadth of his forehead with the smallness of his head. ThtAe 
was a look of deep suffering upon his comi)res8ed lips, as he 
watched a^d listened to all that was going on with the deepest 
attention. Those who formed the group, having recognized the 
Rev. Ebenezor Oaudray, the rector, drew upon one side to permit 
of his passing, but ho remained on the threshhold. There 'was 
hesitation in his posture, but decision in his glance, which 
every now and then met that of Deruchette. Gilliatt, whether 
by chance or design, was standing in the shadow, and could 
only be seen indistinctly. Jdess. Lethierry at first did not per- 
ceive the rector, but caught a glimpse of Deruchette. He went 
to her, kissed her fondly on the forehead, stretching out his 
hand at the same time to the dark comer where QiUiatt was 
standing. 

Mess. Lethierry continued : Ddruchette, we are once more 

rich, and there is your future husband.” 

Deruchette raised her head in surprise, and peered into the 
dark comer. 

Mess. Lethierry went on : ^ The marriage shall take place as 
soon as possible — to-morrow, if it can be arranged. We will * 
get a licence ; besides, here the formalities are not very tmublo- 
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some ; the Dean does as he likes. People are married before 
they have time to cry, ‘ Take care ! ’ It is not like in France, 
where you are obliged to have banns, publications, notices, and 
all sorts of fuss ; and you will be able to boast of being the wife 
of a brave man, and no one can say that he is not a thorough 
sailor. I knew he was that on the day I saw him come back from 
Herm, bringing the small cannon with him. And now he has 
returned from the Douvres, bringing back his fortune and mine, 
and that of the island as well. He is a man of whom the world 
wiJl talk one day. Once you said ' I will marry him,’ and marry 
him you shall ; and you shall have children, and I shall bo a 
* grandfatlier, and you will have the good fortune to be the wife 
of an honest fellow, who can work and he useful to others — b, 
^seafaring man, worth a hundred others — a man who saves the 
inventions of others — a providence in himself. At any rate, 
3"ou will not have married, like some of the wealthy girls about 
here, a soldier or a priest — that is to say, a man who kills or a 
man who lies. But, Gilliatt, what are you doing in that comer? 
No one can see you. Douce, Grace, all of you, bring liglits. 
Light up my future son-in-law. My children, I betroth you to 
each other. Here is your husband, he^e is my son-in-law, 
Gilliatt, of the Br. de la Hue, a noble fellow and a thorough sailor. 
I will have no other son, and you no other husSand, and once 
more I call God to witness my promise. *Ah, you are there, 
reverend sir ! You shall marry these yoimg people for mo ? ” 

Mess. Lethiorry had just caught sight of the B^m,. Ebenezex 
Oaudray. 

Douce and Grace had obeyed orders, and two candles, placed, 
upon the table, lighted G^diatt from head to foot. 

“ How handsome he looks ! ’’ said Mess. Lethierry. Gilliatt was 
simply hideous. Ho was in the same condition as ho was when 
he sailed from the rook that morning. He was in rags and 
tatters, his bare elbows showing t|irough his sleeves; his bearc 
long, and his hair rough and unkempt ; his eyes bloodshot, anc 
the skin peeling from his face ; his hands bleeding, and his fee' 
bare. Some of the blisters loft by the devil-fish wore still visibL 
U2)on his hairy arm. 

Lethierry looked at him admiringly. This is my tru# 
son-in-law,” said he. How he has battled with the wave ! He i; 
all in rags. What shoulders ! what hands ! How handsome hi 
looks ! ” 

Grace ran to D^ruchette and caught her in her arms, for «hj 
had fainted* 
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CHAPTER II. 

THB LSATHEB TRTJKK. 

Faom early dawn Saint Sampson was astir, and later on Saint 
Pierre Port 'began to arise. Tho resurreotion of the Ditrande 
caused an oxcitemont in the island similar to tho commotion 
which was aroused in the South of France by the Saleite. There 
was a dense crowd on the quay looking at the funnel rising 
from the boat. The crowd woiild hayo liked to examine and 
liandle tlxe engine, but Lethierry, after having made a fresh iu« 
ppection by daylight, had placed beside it two sailors, as guards, . 
to prevent anyone from approaching it, so that they had' to bo 
content with staring at tlie funnel. Gilliatt^s name was in every 
mouth. They commented ou him, and, in using tho nickname of • 
Artful,” they wound up gonorall}^ with this remark : It is not 
agreeable to have people on the island who can do such things.” 

Mess. Lethierry could be seen frtuu outside seated at hia 
table writing, one eye ou his letter and the other on tlio engine. 
He was so absorbed in his task that he only inteiTuptod it once 
to call Douce, and inquire how D<5ruchette was getting ou ; and 
Douce had answered, She has got up and gone out.” To which 
Letliierry hadfroplied, She is quite right to get into the fresh 
; air ; she was knocked up last night on account of the heat of tli« 
room; there were too many people in it. Then there was hei 
joy and siu'^rise ; besides, tho windows were all closed. Ah ! she 
jwill have a husband to be proud of.” ^tlien lie bent over las 
^paper again, and began writing. He liad already composed and 
^closed two letters to the best-known timber merchants at Ilrem, 
^;aad was about to close the third, when tho sound of a wlieel on 
[jthe quay made him raise his head. He bent forward, and saw 
vja boy pushing a wheelbarrow in front of him, comiug out of the 
Ipath which led to the BQ do la Rue, and going in the direction of 
l^aint Pierre Port. In the wheelbarrow was a yellow leather. 
'fi:runk, ornamented with brass and tin nails. 

Mess. Lethierry called to tho boy. 

Where are you going, my boy ? ” 

The boy stopped, and replied. 

To the Cashmere^ 

What to do?” 

'‘To take tliis trunk on board.” 

Well, thou, take these three letters there, too,” and, opening 
, drawer, he took out a piece of string, tied the three letters 
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^ogetlier, and threw them to tho lad, who caught tliem in hia 
two hands. 

**Tell the captain that they are for Geimany — Br^me, lid 
London.** 

** I shall not be able to speak to the captain.” 

• «Wiy?** 

** Ik'cause tho Cashmere is not lying alongside of tho quay/* 

“ Indeed ! ** 

** She is in the roads.’* ♦ 

“ Of course, on account of the tide.** 
y So that I shall only see tho superintendent of cargo.” 

** Tell him about iny letters.” 

** Yes, Mess. Lethiorry.” 

Sf What time does tlie Cashmere sail ? ” 

** At twelve o’clock.” 

'‘It will be high tide nt noon, and it will bo against her too.** 
"But the wind will be. in her favour.” 

" Boy,” said Mess. Lethierry, pointing with his finger to the 
funnel; "there is something there that is entirely independent 
of wind or tide.** • 

The boy put the letters into his pocket, and contm\^d on his 
way towards tho town. Mess. Lethierry called, "Dpuoo! Grace I ** 
Gmeo half opened tho door. 

" What is it, Mess, ? ** 

** Come in and wait a moment.” 

Mess. Lethierry took a sheet of paper and began writing. 
Had Grace been curious she could, from her position behind 
him, have read over his shoulder what he was writing. 

"1 have written to Br^me for wood. I have appointments all day 
with carpenters for tho estimates. The building will be pushed 
’ on as quickly as possible. You, on your side, had better go to 
the Dean about tho licence. I wit^ tho marriage to be 
solemnized as speedily as possible — the sooner the bettor. I am 
occupied with Durando, do you occupy yourself with D^ruchette,' 
He dated the note, and signed it " Lkthierey. ” He did not take 
the trouble to seal this note, but simply folded it tu lour and 
handed it to Grace. 

" Carry that to GiUiatt,** said hou 
" At the Bfie de la Kue ? ” ^ 

•♦At the Bhe de la Rue.” 
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jmf BAILING OF THE CASmOERSF 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE HAVEN NEAR THE OHTIRCH, 

When there is 'a crowd at Saint Sampson, Saint Pierre Perl 
would be deserted. A point of anxiety at a certain place is like 
an air-pump. News travels quickly in small places. And it was 
eveiybody^s business in Guernsey, sincQ the rising of the sun, to 
go and see the funnel of the Durande, under Mess. Lethierry’s 
window. Everything else was set aside for this. The death of 
the Dean of Saidt Asaph had been entirely forgotten ; it was no 
longer a <yiostion of the Roverend Ebenezer Caudray, nor of his 
sudden accession to wealth, nor of his approaching departure in 
the Cashmere. The engine of the Durande, brought baok*from 
the Douvres, was the topic that engaged everyone's attention. 
People only half believed it. The shipsvrock was strange enough, 
but the rescue appeared to be impossible, and therefore they 
must hasten, and satisfy themselves of the truth with their own 
eyes. Work of all kinds was stoj^ped. Long lines of townsfolk, 
with their families, from the Vesin up to the Mess.^ poured along the 
roads leading to Des Brav^es, and turned their backs upon Saint 
Pierre Port. Many of the shops were closed. There was no 
business being done in the commercial Arcade j all the attention 
of the population was fixed on the Durande. No shopkeeper 
had done any business that morning, except a jeweller, who was 
surprised at having sold a wedding-ring to a man who appeared 
to be in a great hurry, and asked where the Dean's house was. 
Those shops which remained open wore converted into places 
where the wonderful salvage was discussed with the greatest 
excitement. There was no one walking on the Hyvreusey which 
they have called now, without rhyme or reason, Cambridge Park; 
no one in the JBLigh Street, called then the Grand Hue; no one in 
Smith Street, known then as the Hue des Forges; no one* in 
Ilauteville-rthe Esplanade itself was deserted. It looked like 
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Sunday. Had a prince of the blood come to inspect the militia 
at Apresse, the town could not have been more completely 
emptied. And all this excitement about a man of no acooimt, 
like Gilliatt, made serious people shrug their shoulders. 

The church of Saint Kerre Port, with its three gable-ends 
]placed side by side, its transept and its steeple, is situated by 
the side of the sea, almost at the place of disembarkation from 
the harbour. It rives a welcome to those who arrive, and a 
farewell to those vho are leaving. It makes the capital letter of 
the long line which forms the jjart of the town facing the sea. 

It is the parish church of Saint Pierre Port and the D*?anery 
of the island. The rector is the surrogate of the bishop, and has 
full powers. The harbour of Saint Pierre Port, which is now a 
veiy fine and large one, was then smaller than that of Saint 
Sampson. It was enclosed by two Cyclopean walls, curved until 
tlicir extremities almost met at tho spot where stood the little ^ 
white liglithouse. Underneath this lighthouse was the narrow 
entrance, having still the double rings for the chains, with which 
it used to be closed in the Middle Ages. In shape, it resembled 
tho claw of a lobster half -open. This kind ’of pincer took a 
certain portion of water from the ocean, and oomp#llod it to 
remain calm. But when the wind blew from the jeast, there was 
a chopping sea at the entrance, which rendered it wise to avoid 
running in to tho harbour. It was on this account that tho Cash- 
mere was now lying in the 3K)ads. * • 

When the wind is in the east, ships often adopt this plan, 
which, in addition, exempts them from port dues. On such 
occasions the boatmen — a hardj^ race of mariners, who have lost 
their business since the building of tho new harbour — bring their 
^ boats either to the landing stage or to the shore, and t^e off 
passengers and baggage to the vessels lying outside — often 
through very heavy seas — and very rarely meet with an accident. 
The oast wind blows off the shore, and is very favourable for 
vessels bound for England — it makes them roll, but not pitch. 
When the vessel lies alongside of the quay, every one omb^ka 
from these ; but when she is in the roads, they can, if they 
choose, reach her- from one of the points near her anchorage. In 
all the creeks boatmen are to be found willing enough to tahe 
passengers off. 

The Havelet was one of these creeks. It was close to the town, 
iTut so lonely that you might, on fin^g yourself there, have 
iiflagined that you were at a long distance from it. It owed this 
solitude t^ tho lofty cliffs of Fort Saint George, whicji overlooked 
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tho little inlet. Th^re were several paths leading to the liavelet ; 
the most direct ran along the edge of the sea, and had the 
advantage of taking you either to the church or the town in five 
minutes, and the disadvantage of being under water twice in 
tho course of the day. The other paths, more or less abrupt, 
led down to the Havelot through clefts in tho rocks. Even ir 
midday it lay in a sort of half light. Huge blocks overhung it 
on all sides, and thickets of bush and bramble cast a gentle 
shadow on the rocks and waters. I^othing could be more calm 
than this creek in fine weath jr, or more tumultuous in heavy 
seas. The ends of the branches were always, more or less, wet 
with foam. In spring-time it was ever full of flowers, of nuts, 
of perfumes, of birds, of butterflies, and bees. Thanks to 
recent improvements, this wild spot no longer exists ; all Jtias 
been binoothed aw’ay into straight lines/ There are lines of 
masonry,* quays, and little gardens now, and taste has done aw'ay 
with the wildness of the mountains, and corrected the irregu* 
larities of the rocks. 


OHAPTEE II. 

^ DXSPAIB MEBTS DSSFAIlV. 

• > 

It was a little before ten o’clock in tho morning. To all 
appearance the crowd at Saint Sampsqn was on tho increase. The 
people, half mad with curiosity, poured in from the northern ex- 
tremity of tlio island, and the Haveletwas more lonely than over. 
But still there was one boat there with its attendant boatman, 
who seemed to bo waiting for some one ; in the boat was a 
travelling bag. In the roadstead the Cashmere could be seen 
lying at anchor ; she was not to sail until midday, and so there * 
was no move on board A passer-by on one of the steep cliif 
paths would have caught the murmur of voices in the Haveiet, 
and had he bent down and looked over the edge, he might have 
seen, at some distance from the boat, in a nook in the rocks, so 
Bcreenod by tlio branches of trees and the bushes that the eyes 
of the boatman could not penetrate inside, t^o persons, a man 
and a woman — Ebenezer and B^uchette. 

These solitary retreats, so often chosen by female bathers, are 
not always so private as they are imagined to be. Very often 
there are unseen spectators and listeners. Those who take 
refuge in them may easily be followed, owing to the density 
the undergrov'th, and, thanks to the winding of the paths, the 
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Yocks ireofi which conceal an interview may do the same 
^or the witness of it. D6rucb6tte and Ebeuezer w^re standing 
together, face to face, their eyes fixed on each other, their hands 
united in one loving clasp. D^ruchette was talking, Ebenezer 
Ivas silent ; a tear stood in his eye, but, retained by the lash, did 
Aot fall. ‘ 

Grief and passion were strongly marked upon his fane. An 
agonized resignation was visible there, too— a resignation hostile 
to his creed, though it emanated from it. On that face, which 
before had been Tike the face^of an angel, was beginning to 
appear an expression of fatalism! He who, up to this time, had 
thought of nothing but doctrines, was now beginning to meditate 
upon destiny — an unhealthy subject for a priest. Faith soon 
fades away under it. Nothing is more dangerous to the mind 
tlfcin to have to bend to the Unknown, Something always appears 
to be happening.in our lives, to which we have to subipit. Wo 
never know from what direction the blow will come that chance^ 
is preparing for us. Hawiness and sorrow enter, the one as 
unexpected as the other. They have their law, their orbit> and 
their gravitation apart from the rules of mankind. Virtue no 
more brings happiness, than crime misfortune.* Conscience has 
one kind of reasoning, destiny another, and neither #greo with 
the other. Nothing can be learned from anticipc^tion. We live 
as we can, and from day to day. Conscience is a straight line, 
life a storm. This storm hurls, indiscriminately, on the heads of 
men the black cloud or bright-blue sky. Fate floes not 
work in a gradual manner. Sometimes the wheel turns round 
BO swiftly that we can hardly distinguish the revolution of 
to-day ■ from that of yesterday^ Ebenezer was a believer, but 
faith did not bar him from using his reasoning powers, nor did 
his training close the door to earthly passion. Those religions 
' which enforce celibacy upon their priests have good reason for 
what they ordain. The priest who lo^s a woman has lost his 
indiyidiialiiy as a priest. Dark clouds were gathering over 
Ebenezer’s head. 

He gazed ardently on D^ruchette. 

^hese two idolised each other. 

In Ebenezer’Myes there was the mute adoration of despair. 

D^ruchette was saying, ** You shall not go. I have not got 
the strength. I thought th%t I could say farewell to you, but I 
vannot do so. We cannot be con^elled to do what is impossible. 
'«Why did you come yesterday ? You ^hould not ^ave conw if you 
going away so soon. 1 had nsver spoken to you. I loved 
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you without knowing it. When Mr. Herode, the first tfene that. 
I saw you, read the history of Rebecca, and our eyes met, I felj 
my cheeks bum, and I thought, * Oh, how Rebecca must have 
blushed ! * But yet, if anyone had told me yesterday that I loved 
the rector,! shoidd have laughed. There is something terrible in 
love like this. It seems like a kind of treason. I took no hoed 
of it. I went to church, I saw you, and I thought that my feel- 
ings were the same as those of others. I do not blame you. 
You have not striven to make ma love you ; you took no trouble; 
you simply looked at me — and it is^not your fault if you look at 
people — and yet it made me loi^b you. When you took up your 
book it was like a ray of light ; when others took it, it remained 
a mere book. Sometimes your eyes met mine. You- spoke of 
archangels— you were my archangel. I used to ponder over wha t 
you said. Before I heard you, I do not even know if I believed 
in a God. Since our first meeting I have prayed regularly. I 
used to say to Douce, * Dress me quickly, so that I may not be 
late for service,’ and then I would run off to church. And this 
is what it is to love a man. I did not know it before. How 
religious I became I but it is you that have taught mo that I did 
not go to church for God, but for your sake. I did go for you, is it 
not true? You are beautiful; you speak so well. When you 
raise youi- arms towards heaven, it seems to mo that you lift up 
my heart in yoVir white hands. I was mad, but I was ignorant. of the 
reason. Shall I tell you where you did wrong? — it was for coming 
into th^ garden yesterday evening, a^d for having spoken to me. 
Had you said nothing, I should have known nothing. You 
would have gone away, and I should, perhaps, have been very 
sad, but now I shall die. Now that I know I love you, it is 
impossible for you to leave me. What are you thinking of ? You 
do not seem to be listening to me.” 

Ebenezer answered : 

‘‘You heard what was said yesterday ?*• 

‘‘Alas! yes.” ' 

“ What can I do, then ? ” 

They wore both silent for a moment, and then Ebenezer con- 
tinued : “ There is but one thing for me to do, and that is to 
leave.” 

“And but one thing for me— to die. Oh, how I wish that 
there were no sea, but only the sky ! It seems as if that would 
settle all, and that our departure would be the same. You were 
wrong to speak. Ah I why did you do so? You must not 
What will Decome of me ? I tell you I shall die ; when yon 
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I shall bo Ijang cold and stiff in my grave. My heart 
IS brokSa. I am very imhappy ; and yet my uncle* does not mean 
to be unkind.” 

It was the first time in her life that D^ruchette, in spoakin^y of 
Mess. Lethiorry, called him uncle. Before she had always spoken 
of him a§f father, 

• Ebenozer stepped backwards, and made a sign to the boatman. 
The sound of the boat-hook was heard on the pebbly beach, and 
the step of a man on the gunwhale of the boat. 

No, no I ” cried D^ruchette. 

** D6ruchette, it must be so.” 

“ No, never', I tell you, and for an engine ! Can such things 
be possible ? Did you see that horrible man ? You cannot leave 
me to him. You are so clever, surely you can devise some plan I 
It is not possible that you can have met mo Iierp solely for the 
purpose of telling mo that you were going to leave me. What 
have 1 ever done" to you that you should treat me thus ? Surely 
you have no cause of complaint against me. Is that the ship in*' 
which you are going ? Y<Ju shall not go ; you must not leave me ! 
Heaven does not open to close again at once. I say thaf you 
shall remain with me I Besides, it is not yet tijne. Ah ! how I 
love you 1 ” and, throwing herself into his arms, she crossed her 
ton fingers behind his neck, as if endeavouring to malft with her 
arms a band to restrain him, and with her hands^a supplication 
to heaven. He unloosed her gentle clasp, Deruchotte resisting 
as long as she was able. Deruchette sank back in % sitting 
posture on an ivy-covered, stone, raising, with a mechanical 
gesture, her arms, from which the sleeves slipped back, showing 
her rounded arms bare to the elbow, with a pale, suffused light 
in her eyes. The boat came nearer. 

Ebenezer took her head between his two hands. The maid 
had the air of a young widow ; the man seemed to have aged 
terribly. He touched her hair with a sort of holy reverence, and 
fixed his gaze upon her for some moments; then ho pressed upon 
her forehead one of those kisses which seem like the upheaval of 
a life, and, in accents trembling with all the agony beneath which 
his soul was quivering, he uttered that saddest of all words~ 
^^Fdrewell ! ” . 

D&ruohette burst into sobs of angpiish. 

At &at instant they heard behind them a grave, soft voioei 
which said : * 

Why should not you two get married ? ” 

•^enezer turned his head, Deruchette lifted her eyeoi * 
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Gilliatt stood before them* 

He had cpme down by one of the side paths. # 

Gilliatt did not present the same appearance that ho had done 
the evening before. He had combed his hair and shaved him- 
self. He had on a pair of shoes and a white shirt, with a turn- 
down collar, and his newest suit of sailors* clothes. A golden 
ring shone on his little finger. He seemed perfectly calm, but 
his face was livid ; it was of a sickly bronze colour. 

They looked upon him in strfpified astonishment. Although 
he w'as hardly recognisable, D&uckette knew him in a moment. 
As for the words he had uttwed, they were so /iifierent from 
those that they had expected to licar, that they had passed by 
Unnoticed. 

Gilliatt repeated : ** What need have you to say farewell ? Get 
married, and leave this place together.** • ** 

D^ruc^etfce quivered from head to foot. , 

, Gilliatt went on: ^^Miss Heruchette is twenty-one 5 "ears of 
age. She is her own mistress. Her. uncle is only her uncle, 
aftei all. You love each other.** 

Ddruchette interrupted him. “ How came you hero ?** asked 
she, gently. 

** Get x'.arried ! ” urged Gilliatt. 

Heruchette Jbegan to understand what ho meant, and stam- 
mered out : My poor unolo ! ” 

‘*If the marriage depended upon his consent, he would refuse 
it,** eaief Gilliatt ; ** when it is over hrj can do nothing. Besides, 
you are going away ; when you return, all will be forgiven ; ** 
then, with a slight touch of bitterness, he added, ^'Then, just 
now, all he cares about is rebuMing his boat. This will occupy 
him during your absence— the l5*urando will console him.** 

cannot consent/’ murmured D^ruchetto, in a state o^ 
bewilderment, in which there was a strong element of joy, to 
leave him in trouble about me.” 

It will not last long,” answered Gilliatt. 

Ebenezer and D^ruchette were in a sort of dazed condition, 
but now they were recovering themselves. 

The meaning of Gilliatt’s words grew clearer as their astonish- 
ment disappeared. There was still a small ok;ud before them, 
but it was not their part to offer opposition. Wo submit to those 
who come to preserve us. Objections to return to Eden are 
never maintained for long. There was something in D&uohette’s 
attitude, as 8];^e leaned upon Ebenezer, that seemed to msSU 
common cause with Gilliatt’s words. As for the reason SKir 
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GillmH’s strange aad sudden appearance, and the advice that he 
had given, these were questions entirely imart from the main 
issue. The man had said, ‘‘Be man and wife.’* This was quite 
cledr ; if there was any responsibility it would rest upon him. 
D^ruchette had a sort of confus^ notion that, for many 
reasons; he had the right to say what he had done. What he 
said of Mess. Lethierry was perfectly correct. Ebenezer mur- 
mured, pensively, “ An uncle fe not a father.” He was yielding 
to the influence of a sudden^ and happy change in his ideas. 
The scruples of the priest vanished and melted away in the 
strong, amo^pus passion of b^ soul. 

, GUIiatt’s tones became abrupt and harsh, and like the pulsa- 
tions of fever. “It must be done at onc^,** said he. “The 
Cashmere sails in two hours. You have time, but only just enough. 
Oomo I ” 

Ebenezer looked at him carefully, and suddenly exclaimed • ^ 
“ I know you nbw ; it was you who saved my life ! ” * 

Gilliatt answered, “ I think not.” 

“ There, at the end of the Banques.” 

“ I do not know the spot.” 

“ It was on the day I came here.” 

“ Let us lose no further time,*’ said Gilliatt. 

“ If I am not in error, you are the man we sa^ last night.” 

“ Perhaps so.** 

“ What is your name ? ” 

Gilliatt raised his voice. “ Boatman, wait there for us ; we shall 
soon be back. You asked me, l^Iiss Lethierry, how I happened 
to be here. The answer is a simple one : I followed you. You 
are one-and-twenty. In thi§^ country, when persons have 
attained their majority, they may marry at once. Let us take tlie 

E ath by the water’s edge. We can get along it for the tide does 
ot come in until noon. But let us lose no time ; come with me.” 
Doruchette and Ebenezer consulted reach other by a look. 
They were standing close together, perfectly motionless. They 
were iutoxicated with delight. People sometimes were drawn 
back from the edge of the ocean of happiness, 

“ His name is Gilliatt,” whispered Doruchette to her lover. 
^Gilliatt now fii5bke with an air of authority. 

• « delay ? I told you to come with me,” 

“ Where ? ** asked the priest;. 

“ There,” replied Gilliatt pointing to the church. 

«*^illiatt went on in advance ; hie step waft firm, ^ut they moved 
,^^steaday. 
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As they approached the church, an expression dawned upon 
those two yoiuipr and beautiful countenances, which soon ripened 
into a smile. The proximity of the church made them happy. 
In the hollow eyes of Gilliatt there was the gloom of night.* 

The spectator might have imagined that he saw a spectre 
conducting two souls to Paradise. Ebenezer and Ddruchotte 
hardly paid attention to what had occurred. The unexpected • 
intervention of Gilliatt was like the branch of a tree extended 
to a drowning person. She clung to him with all the docility 
of despair, loaning on the first who had come to them as a 
■friend in their anguish. Tho^^e who are prepared for death 
do not hesitate to accept interposition of a favourable nature. 
P^ruchette, as the least experienced, was most confident. 
Ebenezer was buried in thought. Ddruchette was certainly not 
a minor. The formalitios of the English law of marriage are 
very simple, especially in places where the rector has a dis- 
cretionary power ; but would the Dean consent to celebrate the 
marriage without asking for the unde^s consent ? This was the 
question. Nevertheless, they could find out this ; at any rate, it 
•would give them a brief delay. But who was this man ? And 
if it was really he who Mess. Lethierry, the evening before, had 
designated^s his future son-in-law, what could be the meaning 
of the part that he was now playing ? The obstacle had been 
transferred into a providence. Ebenezer yielded, but his very 
yielding^was only the rapid and silent submission of a man .who 
feels himself rescued from the depths ^pf despair. The path they 
were treading was uneven and wet, and difficult to pass. 
Ebenezer, buried in his thoughts, did not notice the occasional 
pools of water or heaps of shingle. But every now and then 
Gilliatt would turn, and say : '^ Take care of those stones ; give 
her your hand.^* 


OHAPTEB m. 

THE FOEETHOUGHT OP SEIP-BAOEIPIOB. 

It was half-past ten as they entered the churo&L. On account of 
the time, and also because the town was amply, there were ho 
j strangers in the church. At the end, however, near the altar, were 
three persons — the Dean, his clerk, and the registrar. The Dean, 
. who\^as the Eoverend Jaquemin Herode, was seated; theolv«# 
and the registrar wore standing. 
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A book was open on the table. 

On o\e side, on a Credence table, was another book — the Parish 
•Register — also Open, and in which an attentive eyfe could have 
remarked a page upon which the ink was not yet dry. A pen 
and an inkstand were by the side of the register. 

Upon, seeing the Rev. Ebenezer Caudray enter, the EeVr 
Jacqueniin H<^rodo got up. 

I have been expecting you,^' said he ; all is ready.” 

The Dean, in fact, had on h||3 robes. 

Ebenezer glanced at Gilliatt. 

The Rev, Dean added, with bow, ”I am entirely at your 
service, brother,” 

’ The bow was given straight to the front, with no indinatioxi 
either to the right or to the left, and was evidently meant for 
Ebenezer alone, who was a gentleman and a clergyman, and did 
not include Deruchette who stood on one side; or Gilliatt, who 
was in the background. The maintenance of these bonds of 
intellect keep up social etiquette, and consolidate the forms of 
society. ^ ^ 

The Dean continued, with an air of graceful and dignified 
urbanity, ^'My brother, I offer you my congratulations of a 
double nature. Your uncle is dead, and you are a^out to be 
married. One event will make you we^thy, and the other 
hapoy. In addition, owing to the rescue of tjio engine, Miss 
Letfiierry will also be rich, which is correct and right. Miss 
Lethierry, I see, was bom in this parish, and I have verified 
lier birth from the regisfbr. Miss Lethierry also is of ftili age ; 
besides, her unole who represents her family, has given his 
consent. You wish to be married at once, on account of your 
immediate departure. I undo?&tand all this ; but as this is the 
marriage of the rector of the parish, I should have been pleased 
^ to have seen it performed in a more ceremonious manner. But, 
for your sake, I will waive any objections that I may have. The 
entry is already made in the register, and the names only remains 
to be filled in. By law and custom, the marriage may be 
solemnized immediately after the inscription. The declaration 
has been duly made. I take upon myself the responsibility of 
one slight irregularity: the application for the license should 
have been made seven days ago, but I yield to circumstances, and 
to the necessity for your depa^ure. I shall now proceed with the 
ceremony. My clerk will aot as your witness ; with regard to 

jjthe other ” The Dean turned to Gilliatt, who nodded. 

— That will bo sufficient,” said the Dean. 
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Ebenezer remained motionless; Pdruchette was paralyzed 
with ecstacy. . 

The Dean continued: regret that there is one more 

obstacle : the agent of Mess. Lethierry, who, having been sent to 
apply for the licence, required for the registry** (here he pointed 
with the thumb of his left hand to spare Inniself from montion- 
mg Gilliatt by name). ‘‘This agent informed me that Mess. 
Lethierry was too much engaged to attend in person, but desired 
that the ceremony should be performed at once. This verbal 
request, however, is insufficient. In consequence of my having 
to grant the licence, and of the iri’egularity in so doing, for 
which I hold myself responsible, I cannot proceed without 
informing myself personally from Mess. Lethierry, unless some 
one can produce his simature to this request. However anxious 
I may be to serve you I cannot act on a mere verbal message, 

I must have some written document.** 

“ Let there be no delay on that account,** said^Gilliatt, and he 
presented a paper to the Dean. The Dean took it, read it 
thror gh, passing over some lines as having nothing to do with 
the subject in hand, and then read aloud : “ Go to the Doan for 
the licence ; I wish the marriage to be solemnized as speedily 
as possibio — the sooner the better.’* He placed the letter 
on the table and proceeded : “ Itis signed ‘ Lethieny.* It would 
have been more respectful to have addressed it to me; but, since 
I am called on to assist a colleague, I will make no further 
objections.” 

Ebenezor glanced again at Gilliatt. There is such a thing as 
the mutual understanding of souls ; he felt that there was some 
deception under all this, but ho had not the courage or, perhaps, 
even the wish to denounce it. Whether in obedience to a latent 
heroism, of which he began to catch a glimpse ; or whether from 
a dulling of his perceptions of right and wrong, he remained 
silent. 

The Dean took up the pen aud filled in the blanks, with the 
assistance of the registrar; then he drew himself up, and 
beckoned to Ebenezer and D^ruchette to approach the altar. 

The ceremony commenced. 

It was a Strang period of time. 

Ebenezer and Deruchette were side by side before the clergy- 
man. Whoever has dreamed that he has been married can 
appreciate their feelings. 

GiUiatt was some distance behind, in the shade of the pilIar?«K^v 
When D6ruchette arose that morning, with her thoughts dwe^;;^ 
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ing upon death and the winding-sheet, she had dressed herself 
in white. Her idea of mourning made her dress suitable for a 
•marria^. All that a bride requires is a white ^dress. The 
tomb is also a species of betrothal. There was a bright smile 
upon her face. Never had she appeared more beautiful than at 
that moment. She had the fault that her features were pretty 
jpather than beautiful. If there was a fault to bo found with her, 
it was in her excess of grace. In repose — that is when disturbed 
by neither grief or passion — she was grace itself. The trans- 
figuration of a charming girWs the ideal virgin. Doruchette, 
refined by her sorrow and her love, seemed to liave caught a 
loftier and lupre niible expressicsn of countenance. She h^ the 
same look of simplicity, with more dignity ; the same freshnes(| 
with mOro of the perfume of the woman. She was a daisy 
chauging into a lily. 

" The tears wore scarcely yet dry upon her cheeks; perhaps 
some still remained. Half-dried tears are, at the same time, a 
sweet and sad Ornament. * ^ 

The Dean, with his finger between the loaves of his Bible, 
asked, in a loud voice : 

“ Is there any impediment" to this marriage? ” 

There was no reply. * 

Amen,*^ said the Dean. 

Ebenezer and Deruchette advanced a stop towards the Kov. 
Jaquomin Hdrode, who said, Joe Ebenezer oOaudray, do you 
take tliis woman for your wife ? ” 

Ebenezer answered, do.'*^ 

The Doan continued ; ** Durande Ddruchette Lethierry, will 
you Lave this man for your husband ? *' 

Deruchette, a prey to the most poignant emotion, murmured 
rather than spoke the words, will.” 

Then, according to the beautiful ritual of the Anglican rite of 
•\naiTiage, the Doan looked round the gloomy church and asked, 

^ Who gives this woman to this man t 
I do ! ” answered Gilliatt. 

There was a pause ; Ebenezer and Deruchette felt a vague 
shadow fall across their joy. 

. The Dean placed the right hand of Deruchette in the right 
hand of Ebenbzer, and made him repeat after him : 

‘‘ Deruchette, I take thee to be my wedded wife, for better foi 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love 
and to cherish till death db us part, and I plight you m.v troth , 
Jjpieroro. ’ 
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The Dean then placed Ebenezer’s hand in that of D^rnchette,^ 
and she said after him : / . ^ 

** I take thee, Ebenezer, for my husband, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness or in health, to love you' and 
obey you until death do us part, and I pledge you my troth 
thereto.*’ 

The Dean continued : “ Where is the ring ? ” 

This took them by surprise ; Ebenezer had no ring. Gilliatt 
took off the gold ring that he hai^purchased that morning from 
the jeweller in the Commercial Arcade, and handed it to the 
Doan, who placed it upon tho-opeir book, and then handed it 
to Ebenezer. The latter took the little trembling Sand and put 
the ring on to the fourth finger, and said: “With this ring I 
thee wed.” 

“ In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,** 
said the Dean. 

“ So be it,” repeated the clerk. r 

* The Dean raised his voice, “ I pronounce you man and wife.” 

“ S^be it,” repeated the clerk. 

The Dean continued : “ Let us pray.** 

Ebenezer and DSruchette fell upon their knees. 

Gilliatt ^tood aloof with his head bent down. And thus they 
kneeled before the God who held their destinies in His hands, 
whilst he seemed to bend beneath the cruel hand of Fate. 


CHAl^ER IV. 

FOB YOXTB WIFE WnEN%7Y0U GET aTABBIED. 

As they loft the church they saw the Cashmere preparing to got 
under weigh. 

“ You are in time,” said Gilliatt. 

They took the road to the Havelet. Now the he^ly-married 
pair went on first, and Gilliatt followed behind. They were like 
persons walking in their sleep. Their bewilderment had only 
changed its form; they took no heed where they were going, or 
what they did. They hurried on mechanically, Imrdly realising 
the existence of anything. They felt that they belonged to ehch 
other, and could hardly believe in the truth of the fact. When the 
inind is so filled with happiness, it is as impossible to think as to 
stem a current. In the midst of the gloom of misery they had beex 
jdunged into a I^iagara of*joy. They carried in their hearts th^ 
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happiness of tlieir own peculiar Paradise^ They uttered no worcfe, 
but thdr souls communicated with each other. D^ruchette 
• pressed^ Ebenezer^s arm to her side. The sounds of Gilliatt’s 
footsteps behind reminded them sometimes that he was there. 
They %vere deeply moved, but could find no words in which to 
express themselves. Too much happiness brings about a feeling 
/>f stupOr. Their state was one of perfect delight, but, at the 
same time, full of bewilderment. They were married ; every 
other consideration was put on one side. Gilliatt had acted 
nobly — their ideas did not beyond that. Those two hearts 
tlianked him vaguely, but tenderly, from their inmost recesses. 
Deruciiotto JJglt that therS wastsome mystery to be solved, but 
Inter on. Meanwhile, they accepted everything. They felt that 
they were controlled by this man so decisive and abrupt, who, 
with so authoritative an air, confon*ed happiness on them. 
•Tlie little power of thought which they retained was just 
sufficient to show them where to placo their f eef on the way back. 
Beneath tie w5ve there are portions of the sponge that alwavs 
remain whito. They had just that amount of lucidity to enable 
them to distinguish the! sea from the land, and the CashmA^etwm 
other veaseh. 

In a few lainutes they were at the Havelet. * Ebenozer entered 
the boat first. At the moment when Deruchette w*b about to 
follow him, die felt her sleeve pulled gently. It was Gilliatt 
w1jT> had placed his finger on the fold of her drqps. Madame ! ” 
said he, ^‘yoi did not expect to set out upon the journey on 
which you an starting ; it has struck me that youf will need 
dresses and limn. You will find a tnmk on hoard the* Cashmere 
containing ladha’ clothing. It came to mo from my iindhor, and 
was* intended for my wife, shpiild I ever marry. Allow mo to 
offer it to you.” 

Beruchette partially aroused from her dream, turnod town? Is 
him. Gilliatt coatinued in a low voice, scarcely audil/le : 1 do 

not wish to detail you, madam, but fgel that some explanation 
is duo to you. (in the day of the catastrophe, you were seated 
in the room on fee ground-floor, and you then made use of 
certain words, lou have forgotten them, as it is easy to per- 
iceive. We are n^t forced to remember every word wq speak. 
Mess. Lethierry wis in CTeat sorrow. It was certainly a fine 
ressdi, and one thet had done good service. A misfortune had 
happened, and theb was much excitement in the placo. These 
arc things that we laturaHy forget. It was only a ves.sel that, 
^hod run upon the ©oks, and wo ca^^not alwajs bo thmking of- 
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an accident. But I only wished to say to you that> as they 
asserted no one would go, I went. They said it was impossible ; 
but it was noif that which was impossible. I thank ;/'ou for 
listening to me a moment. You can understand, madam, that if 
I went there, it was not with the idea of displeasing you. 'Be- 
sides. the thing dates far back. I know that time presses. If 
there was time to talk the matter over, you might, perhap , 
remember something; but it is useless now. The story goes 
back to a day when there was snow upon the ground ; and on 
one occasion when I passed by you, I fancied that you sinHed on 
me. This is how the whole affair can be explained. With 
reference to last night, I had not had time to return home, I 
came straight from my toil, tom and ragged.*’ You were 
frightened, and swooned. It was my fault. People do not come 
in such guise to the houses of strangers, and I ask your pardon. 
This is nearly all that I have to say. You will sail directly. 
You will have a fine passage. The wind is in the east. Fare- 
well, madam; you will not think it wrong of me to hare spoken 
tc you. This is our last minute.” 

I am thinking of the trunk you spoke of,” said Peruchette. 

Whj^ do you not koop it for your wife when you marry ? ” 
Madame I ” replied Gilliatt, ^^it is most likely tdat I shall 
never marry.” 

**That will be a pity,” answered Ddruchette, “fir you are so 
good.” As she spoke, she smiled, and Gilliatt returned it. 

Then he assist^ her to enter the boat. In less tlan a quartet 
of an hou^ the boat, in which Ebenezer and D^mchette weie^ 
was alongside the Cashmere in the roads. ' 


CHAPTER V. 

THE QBEXT TOMB. 

Gilliatt walked along the waterside, and passed rapidly 
through Saint Pierre Port in the direction of Stint Sampson, by 
the seashore, concealing himself as best he coild from passers- 
by, by avoiding the main roads, which wWe full of people 
anxioua to see the work that he had accomplished. He had 
always a habit, as the reader is aware, of pi^sin^ througli the 
neighbourhood without being seen. He kne^r all the by-ways, 
and preferred lonely and devious road ; he had the instincts of a 
••wild animal, which knows that it is not iked, and concdal$«^ 
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itself as tnuoh as possible. Even when a child, he had read Ais 
feeling of aversion for him in men’s ftfces, and had chosen froi^ 
the biginning to hold himself apart from them.** He passed the 
Esplanade, then the SaleriOi but, from time to tihie, he glanced 
over his shoulder at the roi^stead, in which was the Cashmere, 
preparing to set sail. There was very little wind, and Oilliatt 
was making more way than she was. He walked along the 
tocks at the extreme edge of the sea, with his head sunk upon 
iis breast. The tide was beginning to rise. Suddenly be 
stepped^ turned his back to t!^e sea, and for some minutes gazed 
upon a group of oaks in the road to Valle. It was there that 
the linger of Ddruchette 4iad ^ritten the name of Oilliatt in the 
^snow. Th^ snow had long since disappeared. 

He continued on his way. 

The day was the most beautiful that had been seen that year. 
There was something in the morning that recalled the sound of 
marriage bells. It was one of those spring mornings when 
May pour fogth all her gifts. Nature seemed to have no other 
design but to give herself up to enjoyment and happiness.* 
There was a gentle nyirmur of satisfaction in the wood, |^s in the 
village ; in the wave,*as on the heavens. The early butterflies 
hovered over the first roses of the coming summer. Everything 
in Nature was fresh — the berries, the grass, the mqjs, the sweet 
odours, and the sunbeams. It seemed as if the sun had never 
sl^pne so brightly. The pebbles on the shore appeared to be 
bathed in freshness. The deep rythym of tile forest was sung 
by a thousand tuneful throats, as the ne wly-flodged hinds fluttered 
amongst the hedges, iSying tlieir wings for the first time. There 
was a gentle chirruping in various-mingled notes at tlie same 
moment — goldfinches, linnets, tomtits, woodpeckers, bullfinches, 
and thrushes, all united intone long hymn of praise. The 
blossoms of the lilac, the lilies, and daphnes, mingled their 
various hues in the undergrowth. 

A lovely aquatio plant, much found in Guernsey, coated the 
pools with a vivid emer^d, where fhe water-wagtails and the 
kingfishers come down to dip their wings in the waters. Through 
the trellis of the branches the blue heavens could be seen far 
nbove. Some idle clouds wandered across the firmament; the 
seemed io catch the sound of kisses given by invisible lips. 
Thoro was tot an old wall without its tuft of wallflower. 
The pi Jim- trees and the laburnums were in bloom, and their 
white and yellow blossom® gleamed through the interlacements 

lOf the boughs. The spring showered all her gold and silverj 

• • 
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up^n the woods. The nejr leaves and shoots were aU fresh and 
green, The ain was full of invitation and welcome, and the 
approaching sutainer opened her doors to the birds vrhA came 
from far-distant lands. It was the season for the coming of the 
swallows. The clumps of furze-bushes dotted the precipitous 
sides of the roads, until the clusters of the hawthorn should 
replace them. The pretty and the beautiful eat side by side ; 
the magnificent and the graceful, the great and the little, each 
had their ax)pointed place. In the great concert of Natuift>, not a 
note was wasted. Green microauopic beauties were visible 
in the vast place, in which all was as clearly to be seen as in a 
lake of limpid water. Evorywhe..*e th&e was a heavenly fulness 
— a sense of the most voluptuous expansion, suggested by the" 
unseen effect of tlio sap to rise. Bright things grow still 
brighter; loving heai'ts grew more impassioned. There wiijp a 
song of rejoicing in the flowers, an outburst of brilliancy in the 
sounds of the atmosphere. The widely-diffused harmony of 
jyfatTU’o rang out all ai'ouiid. Everything whicli fell ^Yithin it the 
dawn of life invited something else to put forth its shoots. The 
^blossom"^ gave vague promise of the cOming fruit. Young 
virgins dreamed of love and happiness. It was the divine 
nuptials of Nature. The weather was fine, bright, and 
warm; children played and sported in the meadows, their 
silvery laughter ringing through the hedgerows. The 
orchards were fuU^of fruit trees with their wealth of bud aiid 
white blossom. The fields were studded with primroses, cow- 
slips,, daffodils, daisies, jacinths, and violets. Blue borage and 
yellow iris were there. Insects, sheathed in golden scales, 
crawled between the pebbles. The flowering housoleok covered 
the thatched roofs of the cottageg with their lustre of purple 
patches. Women were plaiting the straw-roofs for hives at their 
cottage doors. The bees were busy at thoir work, and the air 
was full of the soft murmur of the sea and the hum of insects. 
When Gilliatt arrived at S^iiit Sampson, the tide had not yet 
reached the lower end of the harbour, and he was able to cross 
it dry-shod, concealing himself from observation behind the huUs 
of the vessels undergoing repairs. A number of flat stones had 
bcbii placed there bo form a causeway. No one noticed him* . 
The crowd was at the other end, nearer to Les Brav^es. They 
were all talking of him, so much so that no one noticed him;; and 
he passed, favoured by the very commotion that he had caused. 
He could see, from afar off, his boat it. the place where ho had 
inoored it*, with tho funnel supported by its four chains. He 
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oould fide a movement of carpenters at work, and confused 
lines ^ figures passing to and fi’o, and he could^plainly hear the 
sonorous and joyful voice of Mess. Lethierr}^ giving his orders. 
Efe pa^ed through the narrow alleys behind Ijes Bravdes. 
There was no one there exc^t himself. Everyone was occupied 
at thQ front of the house. He took the path that led by the low 
wfJl of the garden, but stopped at the angle whore the wild 
mallow grew. He saw once more the stone upon which he had 
sat ; LB saw again the bench upon which Deruchetto was accus- 
tomed to rest, and glanced for a last moment at the place 
where he had seen ttie two shadows embrace and disappear. 

Ho continued his way, and? climbing the hill of the Chateau 
de Vallo, ho descended again and made his way to the Bii de 
la Rue. The Houmet-Paradis was in perfect solitude. His 
house was in the same state that ho had left it in, after ho liad 
dressed that morning to go to Saint PierxQ Port. A window 
in it was open, Tlirough it he could see his bagpipes hung 
upon the wall. On the table was the Bible, given him by .tluo 
man whoso life he had saved — ^Ebonezer Caudray; ^ 

The key was in ttie door, Q-illiatt approached, locked the 
door, put the key in his pocket, and turned his back on the 
house. He did not go towards the land, but towards the sea. 

Ho passed through his garden the shortest wi<p, taking up 
l^eod of the beds, only avoiding treading upon tJio soakale, 
which ho had planted when he heard that Deruchetto liked ix. 
He climbed over the parapet, and let himself down on the 
rocks. He followed— always going straight ahead — the long 
line of reefs which connected the Bfi do la Rue with tliat lofty 
granite pillar, which was called the Horn of the Beast, and in i 
which was the chair of GildrHolm-’Ur, Ho leapt from one rocki 
to another, like a giant on the hills. To take long strides on 
such a path is like walking on the parapet of a roof. A fishor- 
woman, who was paddling in the pools with naked feet, and 
making for the shore, cried out to him : Take care y the tide is; 
Doming in!” i 

But he continued to advance. , ^ 

Arrived at length at the tall rock — ^tho Horn — ^whioh rises from! 
bhe sea li^l^e a pinnacle, he stopped. The land had finished ; he, 
was at the tatreme end of the point. 
iSe looked round him. 

In the open sea some^fidimg-boats were at anchor with tlieiif 
aets out. Eveiy now and then there was a sparkle of silver in, 
kho sunbeams, as the water rushed through the mel:hes of thet 
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n'di^when th^ wore draira up. Tho CasAmere had not got aa 
far as Saint Sampson. She had set her maintopsail^ and vcaa 
between Herm aid Jethon. / 

Gilliatt turned towards tJie roek. He was just tl^e 

Chair of Gild-Holm-^Ur, at the foot of that rude staircase which 
he had assisted Ebenozer to descend three months boforu He 
clambered up it. 

Most of the steps were already under water. Two pr tlireo 
only were dry; he ascended them. Those brougl^fe him 
to the Gild - Holm - ’Ur. He reached the Cliair, gazed 
upon it for a moment, pressed his hand to his eyes, and 
tlien gently passed it across them, meaning by tlys gesture 
to wipe away the past- Then lie sat down in the liollow of 
tho rock, with the perpendicular wall behind him, and the Ocean 
at his feet. 

At that moment the Cashmere was passing tho great round' 
tower, half submerged in the sea, which, defended by one 
sergeant and a gun, guards the roadstead betweort Herm and 
iSliinc Pierre Port. There were a few flowers in tho crevices of 
tho rock fhoye Gilliatt*s head, which stirred in tlie breeze. 

'^As far as tho eye could reach, tho sea was of a deep blue. 
Tiio wind was in tiro east. There was a little surf in the 
rlirection of S 4 ^rk, tho western side of which alone is visible from 
Guemsoy, 

Franco stretched <jut like a cloud on the horizon, and the lon^‘ 
yellow strip of tho sands of Oarterot were plainly visible. Every 
now and th(fa a white butterfly passed, butterflies are often 
found a littlb way out at sea. The breeze was very light. The 
blue sea was as motionless as the blue sky. Not a ripple agitated 
those species of serpentine waves, of light and of dai’k-bliie 
Dolour, which mark on the surface ojf the ocean the latent forces 
'>f the currents beneath. 

The CasJmcre was hardly moved by tlie wind, and had, in order 
:o oatcli tliQ, ])reozo, sot her tgpsail and studding-sails, and w'as 
low a mass of canvas. But the ivind was a side breeze, andlier 
studding-sails forced her to hug the shore of Guernsey pretty 
:'lo8ely. Sljo hatFpassed the beacon of Saint Sampson now, and 
the little lull of the Chateau de Valle ; and the moment 
lad arri' ed when she would double the point u|K>ii which stood 
Jio Bfl de la Kuo. 

Gilliatt w^atched lior coming up. 

The wind and tlie wave seemed to felumher. The tide was 
oming up^,not in a wave, but in a gentle swelling of the sea. 
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lue soft nJumnur oi tho ocean was Jiike the light breathing^ 
a child. / 

’Th%^a9hmer0 came nearer, with the slownesiof a phantom. 

. G^ill«t waited for her. * 

All of a sudden there was a ripple, and he felt a sensation of 
cold to his feet ; he glanced down, the sea had reached them. 

Ho kept his eyes lowered for a moment, and then he raised 
them again. 

ThmCashmere was quite close. 

The rock, in which tho raSns had hollowed out the seat in which 
Qilliatt sat, was so pernendicular, and the water around it was 
BO deep, tl^t ships could com& close to it in calm weather without 
any djanger. 

Tlie Cashmere came on ; she seemed to increase in size — ^to 
jgrow out of the water. It was like tho sudden extension of a 
shadow. The rigging stood out in relief against the sky and 
the wide-spreading ocean. The sails, with tiio sun behind them, 
became of & pink hue, and, for a few moments, were almost 
transparent. The waves murmured softly. Not a sound betiftye’Si 
the progress of tho peaceful outline that rode the wafos. Her 
decks were plainly visible. The steersman was at the helm-*a 
boy was climbing the shrouds — some of*tho passengers were 
leaning on tho bulwarks enjoying the beauty of weather— 

the captain was smoking. ]3ut these were not the objects upon 
fv^hich Grilliatt’s eyes were fixed. On the^deck was one little 
nook, liathed in a flood of bright sunlight. It was there that 
ho was looking. Tkore Ebenozer and Derucbett# were, seated 
close together, like two birds wanning themselves m the saipd 
sunbeam. | 

They had taken possessiqp of one of those seats with a tarpauliiJ 
cover, which well-equipped vessels provide for tho accommodation 
of their passengers, and upon wliicli an inscription can be read^ 
when the boat is an iSnglish one — ‘ ‘ Eor ladies only.’^ Heruchette’^ 
head was recljmng on Ebenezcr'^j shoulder, and hig arm wafij 
round her waist ; their hands were clasped, and their finger^ 
interlaced. A heavenly expression — the resid^^f innocent love 
— was apparent on their faces. The one was full Sf ^irgina] 
oaudouTi^lie other of divine tenderness — all was shade v^Sl^wiPtU 
in that chaste epbraco. | 

Bove and marriage was there, but modesty was not absentj 
The seat was already an alcove — almost a nest. There was d 
glory overhanging tliein — a halo of love flying from the passinJ 
oloud. The sflence was divine, *■ ‘ ^ 





:;!|i^dhi»$te’*:»^^amid^'®(^we.’^c©''0i^^ 

:7P!il^,a8;if>fl[iifre .l^ris .'a^ij^ on;tte w<>k ?*V':'^^ .■• ■■ '■' ' ■ 

' %''®fc:^pariUoii'iSp(K^^^y^^^ , .■irA-' ■ 

■ ‘ !{^ Bfi'jd^lftfiue bpWnd 

i^gUded fut^r oat Li leis tbaa 4 'qdarter-< J-aii- 

hoar ber tovemg caiiVatt was only a ao^of wMto nianiii^nt on 
: tko lLO^izon^ graaually gnawing leat sad.' l«ss> ; Thd water Jiad 
:t0adhedGilliatt’elcnee4 

; » & looked at the sloop' growing smaller and sme^lor in the 
'distance. . , - '' 

; ) Out at sea the breeze jbreshened; he oon|d see the Cashi/ier} 
hoist her lower stadding-sails and her staysails to take advantage 
of the wind. She was already out of Guernsey waters, buV 
Gilliatt’s eyes never quitted her. 

The wave had reached his waist. 

tThe tide was rising, and the time passing away. 

^e sc nnews and the cormorants flew rognd him with uneasy 
it seemed as if they wished to warn him. Perhaps, 
amongst those birds^ there was some goU from the Douvres tliat 
had recognised him. 

An hour passed 

wind from the sea was hardly felt in the roads, but th-^ 
gfotting out of sight. She had evidently plenty of 
.J^^ddher, and wa^ nearly o£E the Oaskota^ 

^^pwewas ho surf round the base df the rock of Gild-!ip[olm*’17r, 
^^^ave dashed against its granite face. The water rose up 
^^atly. It'had almost reached Gilliatt’s shoulders. 

' : -^Bother hour elapsed. ' ; ' . . .. 

Cashmere had q^assed Aurig^, and, for a moment,! thp 
j^ek of Ortach hid her from.viow. She was steering duo north, 
i|hd rapidly gaining the open sea. She was npt^ little more tlian 
aW^k^bttwing in the sum* ‘ ' 

^Sho ooutinued to scream wildly round, Gilliatt. 

’ -;'^i«:kj«^itf:qnly wOTnow'visible^^ 

, ^^;'oej|.iyas ri8iugwi<h sinister gentleness.^^^ ^ \ : 
^ watchra the. disaj^airai^ of 

The tidp tras almost at its lull, and &d apprcMaOh- 

ing; BeMnd hha, iuthexoadi^afeW:fishihig1k^Wire^^^ 
ft.r ^abarbomr; 






